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Anybody working with statistical card material and sorting it 
| backwards and forwards so as to get various combinations be- 
comes more or less personally entangled in it. One starts imagin- 
ing things about the person behind each card, and one visualizes 
interesting correlations that nobody else ever thought of. But 
those ideas are seldom or never allowed to interfere with the 
| statistical work planned. And afterwards — thank goodness — 
| one forgets all about them instead of testing them. 

— The work on my thesis required a big material sorted alpha- 
betically by family names. I got the impression that some com- 
mon names had a higher proportion of workers (i. e. belonging 
to social class III in the Swedish Election Statistics) than the 

other names. I decided to investigate the matter later and — just 

to show the folly of following up that kind of impressions — 

did. 

Common Swedish family names either end in -son, ot go like 
Bergström, Lindkvist, Lundberg. The first type is the older one. 

I The Swedish nobility began to use family names in the 14th 
century, but it was not common until the foundation of the Swe- 

| dish Riddarhuset (House of Nobility) in 1625. 

Officers, clergymen and government officials also seem to 
have taken family names starting in the years 1620—350." The 
older -som names dominated among the peasants and the lower 
classes. When young men belonging to those classes went first 


I 
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to school and then to the university, they generally changed their 
names and thus the names ending in -son remained rare in the 
higher classes. TEGNÉR”? believes that the French revolution 
created more respect for the common man and the common 
name. Anyhow, in the 19th century the proportion of -son names 
increased slowly in the higher social strata. But, in our days, how 
are the different kinds of family names distributed throughout 
the social classes? We cannot answer that question just by look- 
ing in the State Register (Statskalendern) as TEGNÉR did. We 
must go to a source where all classes are registered. I have 
chosen the Stockholm Register (allmänna registret) of the in- 
habitants more than 15 years old. They are registered with names, 
year of birth, and vocations. The data on vocations were used 
to classify the names in the usual three classes of the Swedish 
Election Statistics. The vocations of women are more difficult 
to classify than those of men, so we have used only data on men. 

The number of individuals using a certain family name varies 
considerably. Some names belong to only one man in Stockholm, 
others are shared by a thousand men or more. How many men 
use the same name? Let us take the latest register, of the year 
1950, to classify the names. Their distribution was: 


Number of men Nuniben of 
using the name names 
[a EA 3 ABANA, BREES EEE 27 871 
O—LÖ MR or ARR 2334 
4 fl lära AS Na FA NGA Tr a SA osar LR Se og 701 
1629 od ARENA or Karel SEE 611 
20-403" hek esk den RAT 346 
41590; AE sat hr YR 228 
G0-—= 11820 SITER 282 
25 OKCOLIMNS Kar EA 203 
more than: 6, columns 4. re. oc HD 


: See ESAIAS TEGNÉR, Ur språkens värld II, pp. 60—962. 
> A column in the Stockholm register generally listed 59 persons. 
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Evidently the overwhelming majority of family names have 
between 1 and 5 representatives. We cannot investigate the so- 
cial composition of too many individual names, so we single 
out for a closer inspection the last group »more than 6 columns». 
This group now comprises 72 names, but most of the statistical 
material was collected two years ago and then there were only 
68 names. We thus define a »common» name as a name occupy- 
ing six columns or more in the register of the year 1948. The 
most common names all ended in -soz. The Anderssons, with all 
their varieties in spelling, occupied 163 columns, the Karlssons 
»clan» 143, the Johanssons 140, and so on down to the Perssons 
— 38. Then there was a gap and then came shoulder by shoulder 
Lindberg, Lindkvist and Lindström with 18 columns each. Of 
course a lot of minor -som names remained, e. g. Axelsson with 
EG columns, Bengtsson with 11, but we considered it convenient 
to draw a line between the 13 big -son names, each occupying 
more than 30 columns, and the names of the »Lindström> type, 
occupying less than 20 columns each. 

A third group of names easily recognized are the names of 
the Swedish nobility. Of course some names are used both by 
members of the nobility and by commoners, but persons belong- 
ing to the nobility are registered in the Nobility Register and can 
be sorted out. Thus we get four groups of family names: 


1. Names ending in -som occupying more than 30 columns 
(i.e. 15 pages) in the Register. 

2. Names occupying between 6 and 20 columns (3—10 pages). 

3. All names or persons who do not belong to groups 1, 2 or 4. 

4. Nobility names. Only persons found in the Nobility Regis- 
ter are placed in this group. 


Now let us take a look at the results. We read through the 
first six columns of every name that occupied six columns. or 
more. For each column we computed how many of the persons 
there belonged to each of the three social classes used in the 
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Swedish Election Statistics.” We added the figures for columns 
1 and 4 into one sum, for 2 and 5 into another, and for 3 and 6 
into a third. Here are the results for group 1 (names occupying 
more than 30 columns) : 


Table 1 


Number of 24 social class I 246 social class II 926 social class III 


SKERNOT förens mb är IG la Ag gå ta ed gt 
Andersson 163 3.4 34 25 ov AA 449390 52-50 TNE 


Eriksson dl TT LI 42 441 AG ATS TRESTON 
Gustavsson 56 0.8 0:38 0.8 ”ARANANSEARAN I56:8IBSOISGS 
Jansson 52 — 25 0:80 36.50 37.31 28:9=63:5 rr 60:2K00:3 
Johansson 140 — 2350 2 A50050:9-37-3 SO ACONO0R 
Johnsson 43 8:53 8.5 Ara ss 44 492 1356. ANAR 
Karlsson 143 0.8 2.5 = A:S ÖDE 5040 67-01167:S 
Larsson 67 JAA 34 43:20045,8 7 Al AJA OSLO 
Nilsson V2 7.6 = 58050: 40241 
Olsson 60 (OT IT OO E RT SN a SEN SI DÖ 
Persson 38 SAN USINHSA 40.6 48:3. 33.9 56.0: 50:0 1627 
Pettersson 79 — — 17 415139.:81 48130 586020 
Svensson 49 2-0 AISA Sök ST ESA ATA SQ OD RRdSAS 

1073 2: 3.0 43.8 40.3 SO SOM 


The percentage of workmen (social class III) with these 
names varies between 67.8 and 35.6. If we use the mean of the 
first two columns in table 1 (1-4 and 2-5) and take into ac- 
count how many pages each name occupied, we can compute the 


3 These social classes contain the following main groups of vocations: 


Social class I. 

Estate owners etc. Manufactors, merchants, directors. Higher employees, engi- 
neers and shop managers. Higher officials. Free professions. House owners and 
capitalists. 

Social class II. 

Farmers etc. Tenant-Farmers. Farmers” sons. Artisans. Shop-keepers. Others 
engaged in trade or industry. Sea-captains etc. Shop-assistants. Middlegroup em- 
ployees and officials. Elementary school-teachers. Higher domestic service. 
Social class III. 


Farm foremen etc. Farm hands, other agricultural labourers. Sailors and fisher- 
men. Worker not in agriculture. Lower domestic service. 
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social composition of the big -som-name group. 2.7 percent be- 
long to social class I, 43.8 percent to class II, and 53.5 percent 
to class III (workers). The data based on the third column 
(3 and 6) yield similar results (3.0 percent class I, 40.3 percent 
class II, and 56.7 percent class III). 

The second group of names contains those occupying between 
6 and 20 columns. We collected the same data for them, and 
eive these in Table 2: 


Tapte 2 
NN onh ec Number of 24 social class I 24 social class II 26 social class III 
SÖN RA RS 
| Axelsson 6 330085 421 159:3, 46.6 49:21 37.4, 4490-466 
Bengtsson ill 7.6 1.7 51 48.4 55.9 45.8 44.0 42.4 49.1 
Berg 13 TÖI MSE AMI AG HIS TT SATMAODIRESTEZ 
Berggren 8 FANTTAII 857 5981 SAM 4240 37.3 34:88 49.1 
Bergkvist i TON 2 OTRS ÖA SDB E STI 415 30D0r-L.G 
Berglund Jet TIGA ÖNS 45.0-44.1. 40:6 47.4 49.2 50.9 
Bergman 10 ÖAR ÖS DAT MATISSE SONSON 311 42 1405 
| Bergström 15 OR al KON SOLA AS 41.4 39.8 47.5 
Björk 6 205025 SON AGT SS 0ORASAN 508 A0rOR ASS 
Björklund Fö Ske 05 KO AE 015 49.2 33.9 40.6 AST: SOA 
Björkman 6 EON TLINIIN TT. 9150 ST AS:ATATSE 3500 A0SFAGG 
Blomkvist 11 SSG. ÖRE 38.9 43.3 45.8 35:53, 49.1 49.1 
Dalberg 6 fa NAR Ör I AON 25:81 33:44 46:06, 34.81 399 
Danielsson 8 Si RO: 36:00 0.1 41 4980 448 1509 
Ekiund 1134 FÄSTE 0.4 A8:3 423,6 48.3 52.4 61.0 
Ekström 8 ER SS US 42.3. 50.0 47.5 48.3 44.9 42.4 
Engström JA 2002 45.8 46.6 45.8 slog salen JAg 
Forsberg 9 FANS AM R3:A NE S2:37 43.31050:01 044115 4616 
Fredriksson ll SMAESSII TOR 30:80 ARNANAT.SEI SST SLS AT 
Hansson 16 Sk FSA NA 62.8 62.0 44.9 31.4 32.2 44.9 
Hellström 8 INS SSA 1 0 ISAR So b SZ0-517 NRO 41.6 38.1 37.3 
Henriksson 6 SAMLIINN OA 5851 541 46:60 38.1 34.8 44.0 
Holm 2) FÄLLS AI NED 50.9 47.5 40.6 A1:5044:005010 
Holmberg 10 CV ISO AU0K2 ZZNIEET SRO SO Dl fo 
Håkansson MORE TTT 12:88, 0.7 sr ASG 402 AJ vr 4055 38:07 45.8 
Jakobsson ALIENS SAS SANS 2: SOLO NIE S0:AA3539:0 
Jönsson 8 205 ERNST MOLN IANS2 450. 0441 458 48:35 
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Name 


Lindberg 
Lindgren 
Lindkvist 
Lindström 
Lundberg 
Lundgren 
Lundin 
Lundkvist 
Lövgren 
Magnusson 
Mattsson 
Nordström 
Nyberg 
Nyström 
Olovsson 
Samuelsson 
Sandberg 
Sjöberg 
Sjögren 
Ström 
Strömberg 
Sundberg 
Söderberg 
Söderström 
Wallin 
Öberg 
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Number of 26 social class I 


columns 1i+4 


18 
15 
18 
18 
16 
12 
itäl 
15 

8 
2 


[ON 


539 


25 

SJS DL 
4.2 3.4 
3.4 7:60 
INO 
TP]TIELO2 
SMEG 
058- 1NES 
58.0 76 
TOR IESES 
OM RED 
NS 
8.4 11.9 
3.4 6.7 
T2:80 OS 
ADA 
Sj SN 
MORE SK 
7rORG:6 
19IRLÖR 
1027-0746 
TIRSMITEG 
ADNE7G 
ÖS 
7:60 GM. 
6.7 94 
7602 

7.0 


3+5 
5.8 
Iå 
4.2 
IS 
7.6 
6.7 
3.4 
10.2 
10 
AD 
235 
10.2 
3.4 
8.5 
5.0 
4.2 
4.2 
DÖ 
IS 
10:22 
10.2 
11.9 
Be 
10.2 
2055 
205 


ol 


26 social class II 


2+5 
50.1 
38.9 
49.2 
54.2 
SLA 
44.1 
48.4 
53.4 
48.4 
ACS 
139:8 
SA 
STAT 
FITA 
49.2 
41.6 
45.8 
46.7 
EYED 
54.3 
49.2 
45.8 
39.8 
DE 


1+4 
47.5 
45.8 
47.5 
47.5 
49.1 
40.7 
48.4 
30.1 
50.9 
43.3 
46.7 
45.8 
46.6 
43.2 
52.5 
44.1 
40.6 
53.4 
SLY 
50.9 
44.1 
41.5 
44.9 
46.7 
49.2 50.9 
SOMID2 


— —L 


48.6 


346 
54.4 
56.9 
50.9 
45.8 
48.4 
42.4 
47.5 
0 
25 
38.9 
45.8 
49.2 
50.0 
48.3 
46.7 
53.4 
IP) 
301 
53.4 
50.9 
38.9 
45.8 
44.9 
44.9 
50.1 
Sed 


48.2 


24 social class III 


25 
44.8 
S/S 
43.2 
37.3 
38.1 
49.2 
45.8 
39.0 
45.8 
56.0 
56.8 
36.4 
35.6 
38.1 
46.6 
FAO 
45.8 
46.7 
42.3 
Sök 
43.2 
46.6 
20 
41.6 


1+4 
46.7 
30.0 
49.1 
40.6 
39.8 
DIE) 
50.8 
44.1 
38.9 
30.0 
51.6 
45.8 
30.0 
44.0 
43.3 
50.8 
51.8 
39.0 
33.0 
38.9 
44.1 
543 
48.4 
45.7 
44.1 39.7 
42:30 


————— ?- 


44.4 


3+6 


39.8 
ME) 
44.9 
48.4 
44.0 
30.9 
49.1 
34.8 
30:60 
56.9 
SUN 
40.6 
46.6 
43.2 
47.5 
42.4 
43.3 
38.1 
ND 
FS 
50.9 
42.3 
49.3 
44.9 
47.4 
SNS 


44.7 


The social composition of this second group is »better» than 
of the first. Social class I goes up from 2.7 percent to 7.0, social 
class II from 43.8 to 48.6, and social class III goes down from 
53.5 to 44.4 percent. 

The third group of names contains the names left, when the 
names occupying more than 6 columns and the nobility names 
have been singled out. These names cannot be investigated in 
the same manner as the first two groups. Instead we made a 
sample, taking the second man on every second page of the 
register. The 1119 men in this sample were sorted according 
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I to social class: 9.3 percent belonged to social class I, 51.9 per- 
| cent to social class II, and 38.8 per cent to social class III. We 
I then computed the social composition of the sample, after taking 
| away the names belonging to the other three groups, and got 


11.5 per cent for social class I, 55.4 per cent for social class II; 


| and 33.1 per cent for social class III. 


The names to go into the fourth group — the nobility names 


| — were identified with the aid of the Nobility Register. Every 
| noble name there was looked up in the Common Register. We 
found 1 633 noblemen, 62.7 per cent of them belonging to social 
| class I, 31.4 per cent to class II, and 5.9 per cent to class III: 


The noblemen made up 0.6 per cent of the material in the 
Common Register, the third group 65.8 per cent, the second 


| group 11.2 per cent, and the big -son names 22.4 per cent. If we 


divide these four name groups into their social class components, 
we get the following table: 


Table 3. Social classes according to name group, 1948 


Social class 
Name group I II JU Säm 


fieSroup 4. Nobility names -..s.c.ssscds ess 0.37 0.19 0.04 0.6 


Group 3. Names not belonging to 1, 2,4 7.53 36.46 21.81 65.8 
Group 2. Names occupying 6—20 columns = 0.79 5.44 4.97 1 


Group 1. Names occupying more than 30 


a GLANS GRAN ok r red SENSE AAA 0.61 9.81 11.98 2204 
Sobl: TRENTER SLS BRT SRA RN SEA SSE SRA EDA SO 9.3 51.9 38.8 100.0 


The table shows a weak association between »higher» name 
groups and higher social class. PEARSON's coefficient of Mean 


Square Contingency:c == 0.23. 


If we assume no association to exist between names and clas- 
ses, the table would be: 

The difference between the value found for social class III in 
group I (11.98) and the hypothetical value (8.69) is 3.29. The 
mean error is + 0.223. It thus seems pretty certain that the -son 
names do cover a higher proportion of workmen — social class 
III — than do the other names. 
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Table 4. Social class according to name group, 1948, assuming 
no association 


Social Class 


ype grone I II Il2: ade 
Group 4: Nobility names: s=5 NoEbSys 0.06 0.31 0.23 0.6 
Group. 3. Namesinoti 1 2<0nr ra myst GLANS 255 65.8 


Group 2. Names occupying 6—20 columns 1.04 5.81 4.35 IE 
Group 1. Names occupying more than 30 

; COLUIS = fora SR SE SSR 2:081 TI 11:63 BIC RODk 
ATI DATE ST Er bs sky sf Fas nens udda SNES ess NN 9.3 51.9 38.8 100.0 


We gathered data on the names to be able to divide them into 
different groups. When this was done, we should have sampled 
e.g. every fiftieth name, sorted them into name groups and 


social classes and computed coefficients and standard errors. In- E 


stead we used once more the material we already had used, and 
computed table 3 and a contingency coefficient. Statistically this 
is a poor policy for two reasons. The first is the difficulty to 
apply the common statistical methods to this particular material. 
The second is that since we divided the material in name groups 
with a view to getting a social difference between them we should 
not be surprised when we do find that difference. The name 
groups, however, suggested themselves quite readily and have 


not been tampered with. Their differences are still interesting. 


At least to me. 

Now let us go back to the common register of the year 1922. 
At that time Stockholm had fewer inhabitants (425 000 instead 
of 725 000 in 1948), but the -som names were 30 per cent in- 
stead of 22 per cent now. The pages of the 1922 register had 
53 names. The Persson »clan» was the smallest of the big -son 
names and occupied 26 pages. Lindström occupied 14 pages. Be- 
tween them was the dividing line. But we still clung to 6 pages 
as our minimum for a name belonging to group 3 (Lindström, 
Lundkvist, etc.). Group 3 then lost some of the names that be- 
longed to it in 1948, e. g. Berggren, Björk, Dalberg. Dividing 
the name groups of 1922 into social classes, we got the follow- 
ing table: 
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Table 5. Social classes according to name group, 1922 
Social class 

i I IT Sum 
Köroup ANobility names sö: ...sscides. 0.66 0.41 0.03 il 
Group 3. Names not belonging to 1, 2, 4 7.03 31.17 20.80 59.0 
Group 2. Names occupying 6—14 pages 0.45 4.42 4.83 ÖS 
Group 1. Names occupying more than 25 

DAS E SER rr dyra 5 er a ND 0.66 — 11.60 — 17.94 30.2 
FEET ADAC SLS SR enad ons solens FÖR Seder ke nh 8.80 47.60 43.60 100.0 


Name group 


The contingency coefficient is 0.30, but owing to the way in 
which the material was obtained, no standard error can be com- 
| puted. If there had been no association between names and social 
| classes, the table would be: 


Table 6. Social class according to name group, 1922, assuming 
no association 


| Social class 
Name group I II III Sum 


fiSröup. 4. Nobility names: i o.ssdes drar a 0.10 ÖA 0.48 UA 
I=Group 3. Names not belonging to 1, 2, 4 5.19 28.08 25.73 59.0 
| Group 2. Names occupying 6—14 pages 0.85 Za ARS 9.7 
| Group 1. Names occupying more than 25 

| DÅ ES Ras ans vad SAR are 260-MT AS SNERISTLG 30.2 
BOET RER AEG SA een Se oj er ET löne va kd 8.80 47.6 43.6 100.0 


The difference between the value found for social class III in 
| name group 1 (17.94) and the hypothetical value (13.16) is 
4.77 + 0.367, so the high proportion of workmen in name group 
1 is statistically significant. 

We then go to the year 1885. The Perssons now require but 
12 pages with 55 names on each. Only three names take up more 
than 6 pages and less than 10: Lindberg with 7 pages, Lindkvist 
| with 6 and Lindström with 7. It is no use then placing them in 
a special group. The members of the nobility have not been 
singled out either. 
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Table 7. Social class according to name group, 1885 


SOCL2 I CEIRASS 


Nongerpen I II III Sum 

Groups 4, 3, 2. Names occupying less than 
TORPALCS KIT NT SN SKER 6:8027:80 132514 66.8 

Group 1. Names occupying more than 10 
TÄMESE for hele sr ee RS EE 0.60 TE AAMNN25SLG SA 
ATIPDADNICST eb a sva elsker ner slö SS Sa 7:40: 11:35:30 15759 0--EL0010 


PEARSON's mean square contingency, c = 0.26. If there were 
no association between name groups and social classes, the table 
would be: 


Table 8. Social class according to name group, 1885, assuming 
no association 


Social elass 


Name group I I Im Sum 

Groups 4, 3, 2. Names occupying less than 
I ÖTPALEST 42 bs sr ra 4423 SS 328 66.8 

Group 1. Names occupying more than 10 
[ON SAFE LENS OS SA SA Eee 2.467 TTR SZ 
ANI EN TO ITYE STÖRRE sen Seen st ÖRA SNA A PSRAS EAR 7:40 355017: OMmEEL 000 


Our usual difference between the found and hypothetical va- 
lues for social class III in name group 1 is 25.16 — 19.02 — 
= (OMEEOV SM 

We can demonstrate the significance of the differences be- 
tween the various name groups in another way, if we compare 
directly the proportions of the social classes in the name groups. 


Table 9. Differences between name groups in 1948 


SOCBKALl Class 2 


I I III 
Difference between name 
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The corresponding differences for 1922 are: 


Table 10. Differences between name groups in 1922 


Socialclass 
; I II III 
Difference between name 
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Difference between name 
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And in 1885: 


Table 11. Difference between name groups in 1885 


Social class 
I II III 
Difference between name 


groups i ränd thestest .. — 8-4 fot iol £9-3 90-302 28:80 3.12 


All the differences for the various years are significant. 
| Since 1885 the percentage of names belonging to the big -son 
names has diminished: in 1885 33 per cent, in 1922 30 per cent, 
and in 1948 22 per cent. During this time social class III de- 
Creases from 57 per cent in 1885 to 44 in 1922 and to 39 per 
cent in 1948. In the name group big -son names the workers 
| diminish from 76 per cent in 1885 and 59 per cent in 1922 to 
| 54 per cent in 1948. 
Of course the number of people bearing -som names ought to 
decrease, as every year many people with these names change 
| them into others. There may be some correlation between the 
changing of names and social class. Social climbers with a -son 
name may for instance have a stronger tendency to change their 
I names than other people have. To investigate that question we 
picked out all boys with names ending in -son that left the fourth 
term of the primary schools in Stockholm in 1936. We got a 
total of 888, and exactly one eighth of them, 111, had before 
the age of 20 changed their names — or their parents had. 
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Table 12. Social class of -son names in relation to change 


of names 
I IOC : See Od Uncertain — Total 
Changed name from -son .. 7 26 75 3 111 
Kept their -son name ..... 29 185 538 25 Tä 
Totals 36 211 613 28 888 


Here no strong association can be traced. Of course it is pos- 
sible that parents or children who changed their names have 
raised their social status since 1936. Still — this is not very 
likely. 

Another factor may contribute to keep up the number of -son 
names in Stockholm, and that is the migration into the city. I 
believe that the percentage of -son names is lower in Stockholm 
than in the country towns and rural districts. That being true, 
the immigrants to Stockholm would tend to maintain the per- 
centage of -son names. 

We have devoted many pages to one small problem, the rela- 
tion between names and social classes. There are cases, however, 
where this problem may not be so trivial as it might appear. 
Many groups have catalogues of their members without giving 
their vocation. A social classification of these groups, e. g. cer- 
tain popular movements, is now often impossible. But the per- 
centage of the various name groups may give some information. 
Of course the tables I have given here can be used for compari- 
sons only with material from Stockholm. But the census of 1940 
was made with Hollerith cards, the names being punched in too. 
This material can easily be sorted to show the association be- 
tween name groups and social classes for Sweden at large. 


Locke's Doctrine 
of Substantial Identity & Diversity 


by 


C. D. BROAD 


| Tocke discusses the subject of identity and diversity of substance 
|. in Chapter 27 of Book II of his Essay or Human Understanding. 
The question to be considered is this. Under what circumstances 
would it be correct to say of a certain thing, which occupies a 
certain place at a certain time, that it is the same thing as or 
a different thing from one which occupied the same or a dif- 
ferent place at a certain other time? 
—- (1) General Principles. LOCKE takes it to be self-evident that 
one thing cannot occupy two places at the same time. I think 
that this needs more careful statement. What is the place oc- 
cupied by a sponge at any moment? Is it the whole of the space 
which would be enclosed by a flexible sponge-bag which touches 
the exterior surface at as many points as possible? Or does it 
exclude the holes in the sponge? I think that we should some- 
> times be inclined to take the former and sometimes the latter 
i definition. If we take the more rigid view, we could define the 
; statement that body B occupies place P at time t as follows. It 
| means that every part of B is located within a sub-region of P, 
| and every sub-region of P has a part of B located within it, at 
the moment Z. 
| Now what is regarded as a single thing includes three dif- 
| ferent possible cases. (i) It may be strictly continuous, as an ex- 
| tended atom was supposed to be. (ii) It may be connected, but 
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have holes in it, i. €., be porous. A sponge would be an example 
of this, if the sponge-material surrounding the holes were strict- 
ly continuous. The essential point here is that from any region 
occupied by a part of the body to any other region occupied by 
a part of the body there are innumerable paths which do not 
pass through any region not occupied by a part of the body, al- 
though there are such regions, viz., the holes. (iii) It may be 
disconnected. An example would be a heap of stones considered 
as a single thing. In this case the place strictly occupied by the 
thing is a set of regions disconnected with each other. 

I take it that LOCKE was thinking primarily of bodies which 
are continuous or porous. I take it that what he wished to assert 
is this. If a body is continuous or porous, then at any moment 
there is one and only one place such that every part of the body 
is located in some sub-region of that place and every sub-region 
of that place contains some part of the body. If a thing is dis- 
connected, like a heap of stones or a heap of sponges, then the 
above statement can be applied to each of the continuous or 
porous bodies of which it is composed. 

The next assertion which Locke makes is as follows. He dis- 
tinguishes three kinds of substance, viz., God, finite spirits, and 
bodies. He sees no objection to supposing that the same place 
can be occupied at the same time by two substances, provided 
that one is of one of these kinds and the other is of another, 
e. g., by a body and a finite spirit, or by a substance of either 
of these kinds and by God. But he takes it to be self-evidently 
impossible that two subtances of any one of these kinds should 
occupy the same place at the same time. 

Now it must be admitted that there are prima facie counter- 
instances to this last principle. Prima facie in a vessel containing 
water and alcohol, which have been well mixed, the same vo- 
lume is continuously occupied by water and continuously oc- 
cupied by alcohol at the same time. LOCKE would have to say 
that this prima facie appearance must be deceptive. One pos- 
sibility is that both the water and the alcohol are composed of 
large numbers of disconnected particles, and that the water- 
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particles and the alcohol-particles are interspersed with each 
other, as black men and white men might be in a crowd. An- 
other possibility is that either the water or the alcohol is a por- 
ous body, with enormous numbers of small holes in it, and that 
each hole in the one is continuously occupied by parts of the 
other. What LOocKE takes to be self-evidently impossible is that 
any region, great or small, should be strictly filled by each of 
two different substances of the same kind at the same time. 
LOCKE asserts further that anything which began to exist at a 
different time or place from that at which a thing A began to 
exist would necessarily be a different thing from A. Let us first 
take the case of different times of origin. I think that the essen- 
tial premiss is that a thing lasts for a period, finite or infinite. 
Now suppose, if possible, that a thing A were to begin to exist 
at two different moments £, and £,. This implies that it first 
existed from Zz, to some intermediate moment 5, then ceased to 
exist, and then began to exist again at the end of the interval 
from I to £.. I take it that what LocKE regards as self-evident 
is that a thing which ceased to exist at a certain moment and a 
thing which began to exist at a later moment must be different 


I- things. 


We can next deal with the case of different places of origin. 
If a thing cannot begin to exist at two different moments, a 
thing which began to exist at two different places would have 
to be at two different places at the same moment, viz., the mo- 
ment of its origination. But this LOCKE regards as impossible. 

Lastly, LOCKE asserts that anything of the same kind as 4 
(e. g., a body, if A is a body, or a finite spirit, if A is a finite 
spirit), which began to exist at the same time and place as A, 
would necessarily be the same thing as A. This does not seem to 
me at all obvious in the case of finite spirits. Is it not quite 
plausible to suggest, e. g., that the souls of "identical" twins be- 
gin at the same time and place, and yet are two substances? 

(2) Identity of a Particle. Let us now ignore finite spirits and 
those bodies which are either porous or disconnected. Let us con- 
fine our attention to bodies which are continuous and homogene- 
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ous. Any such body may be called a ”particle'. (There is no 
reason in theory why a 'particle', thus defined, should be very 
small.) I am fairly sure that LoCKE held that no macroscopic 
body is really continuous or homogeneous, though some appear 
prima facie to be so, and that every macroscopic body is a dis- 
connected collection of ultra-microscopic particles of various 
kinds. 

Now consider the description "particle occupying place s at 
instant 7. From one of LOCKE's principles it follows that this 
description applies either to no entity or to only one entity. So, 
if it applies to something, we can talk of "the particle which oc- 
cupies s at i. 

Consider next the two definite descriptions 'the particle which 
occupies s, at Z' and 'the particle which occupies s. at £. From 
another of LOCKE's principles it follows that anything answer- 
ing to the first of these descriptions must be diverse from any- 
thing answering to the second of them. So the only two ques- 
tions that remain are these. (i) Do the two descriptions the 
particle which occupies s at £,' and the particle which occupies 
sats, apply to the same entity or to different entities, assuming 
that they both apply to something? (ii) Do the two descriptions 
'the particle which occupies si at £,' and 'the particle which oc- 
cupies s, at Z,' apply to the same entity or to different entities, 
assuming that they both apply to something? Now LOCKE's an- 
swer seems to be the following. In each case the two descriptions 
apply to the same entity, if the entity which answers to one of 
them originated at the same time and place as the entity which 
answers to the other of them. They apply to different entities, 
if the entity which answers to one of them originated at a dif- 
ferent time or a different place from that at which the entity 
which answers to the other of them originated. 

This criterion of identity and diversity seems to me to be com- 
pletely futile in practice and by no means satisfactory in theory. 
It is futile in practice for the following reasons. We do not 
know whether particles begin to exist in the course of nature at 
all. And, even if we did know this, we do not know where or 
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when any particular particle originated. It seems to me to be 
unsatisfactory in theory for the following reason. In order to 
show, e. g., that the two descriptions ”the particle which occu- 
pied si at £,' and 'the particle which occupied s. at t, apply to 
the same entity, you would have to show with regard to each of 
them that it applies to the same entity as a certain description 
of the form "the particle which originated at s, at £,. Now I can- 
not imagine any way in which you could show this which could 
not equally be used directly to show that the two descriptions 
the particle which occupied s, at 4,” and 'the particle which oc- 
cupied s, at £,' apply to one and the same entity. It seems to me 
that the criterion must in any case be the presence or absence 
of a certain kind of spatial and qualitative continuity, bridging 
the gap between the two places in question during the period 
between the two moments in question. I cannot see why this 
criterion should not be applied directly to the gap between si 
and s, and the period between zt, and £, without dragging in a 
reference to a date and a place of origin. 

There is one other radical criticism to be made. LOCKE assumes 
in all this discussion that there is no difficulty in deciding 
whether one is concerned with a single place or date or with 
different places or dates. But, if, as he holds, spatial and tem- 
poral position are purely relative and can be determined only 
by relations to bodies and to recurrent processes in bodies, re- 
spectively, there is surely a grave risk of the whole discussion 
moving in a circle. 
| (3) Aggregates, Organisms, and Machines. Having dealt with 

identity and diversity as applied to individual particles, LOCKE 
proceeds to consider their application to certain other entities. 

(i) Aggregates of Particles. We say that the same aggregate 
of particles continues to exist provided that the same particles 
remain conjoined together. It does not matter if the relative po- 
sitions of the particles should be altered, e. g., by stirring the 
aggregate. But if a single one of them has been removed or a 
single one added, we say that there is a different aggregate. This 
seems to me to have hardly any application in real life. One 
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would certainly talk, e. g., of the same heap of stones, even ia 
few were added or taken away. On the other hand, if the heap 
were spread out flat, we should be inclined to say that it had 
ceased to exist, even though not a single stone had been removed 
or added and they had all remained in contact with each other 
on the ground. TOR 

(ii) Vegetable and animal Organisms. A living organism 15 
not a mere aggregate of adjoined particles. It consists of par- 
ticles of various kinds arranged in certain characteristic ways, 
which together constitute what LOCKE calls ”one coherent body 
partaking of one common life”. For its continued existence and 
self-identity it is unnecessary that the same particles should con- 
tinue to be present. All that is needed is that new particles taken 
in should replace old ones that have been lost, that they should 
be organized on the same characteristic plan, and that they 
should play their parts in maintaining the characteristic vital 
functions of the whole. 

(iii) Machines. LOCKE thinks that the self-identity of a ma- 
chine, e. g., a watch, does not differ profoundly from that of a 
living vegetable or animal body. He asserts that the main differ- 
ence is the following. A watch may be in perfectly good order, 
and yet not perform its characteristic functions simply because 
it has not been wound up, i. e., not provided with energy from 
outside. In a living organism structure and functions are much 
more closely bound up with each other. It is true that a plant 
or an animal will not perform its characteristic movements if it 
is not supplied with food, water, air, etc., from outside. But, if 
these are withheld, it does not merely stop, like an unwound 
watch or a locomotive which lacks fuel or water. It begins to 
degenerate and soon gets into a state in which it can no longer 
exist or perform its characteristic functions, even if food, water, 
and air should again be supplied. 

(4) Identity of a Man. In $ 21 of Chapter 27 of Book II 
LOCKE discusses the different meanings which may be attached 
to the phrase the same individual man'. It might be taken to 
mean either (i) the same individual immaterial thinking sub- 
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stance, taken in complete abstraction from the body; or (ii) the 
same animal body, taken in complete abstraction from the im- 
material soul; or (iii) the whole composed of the same immate- 
rial soul and the same animal organism, with the former animat- 
ing the latter. LOCKE definitely takes the second of these alter- 
natives. Ir $ 6 he says that the criterion for being the same man 
is the same mutatis mutandis as for any other species of animal, 
viz., 'a participation of the same continued life by constantly 
fleeting particles in succession, vitally united to the same orga- 
nized body'. And in $ 8 he says that 'the idea in our minds, of 
which the word man in our mouths is a sign, is nothing else but 
an animal of a certain form”. 

The arguments which LoCKE produces in favour of this view 
are the following. (i) Identity of the immaterial soul is not 
enough to constitute the same man. In the first place, it is logic- 
ally possible that the same immaterial soul might successively 
animate a number of different human bodies, e. g., those of 
Socrates, Judas Iscariot, and Napoleon. But, even if we knew 
for certain that these bodies were animated by the same soul, we 


| should say that Socrates, Judas, and Napoleon are three men 
"and not one and the same man. (ii) It is logically possible that 


a human soul should at times animate a non-human body. But 
LocKE feels sure that, if a pig-keeper knew that the body of one 
of his pigs is animated by the soul which formerly animated the 


body of the emperor Heliogabalus, he would not call that pig a 


man, and therefore would not say that it is the same man as 


| Heliogabalus. (iii) LOCKE tells a long story about a creature 


which looked like a parrot and had parrots for parents and yet 


carried on conversations and performed actions which showed 
every sign of rationality. He says that one would certainly call 


such a creatute a rational parrot and not a man. On the other 


| hand one would not hesitate to call any living being in human 
shape a man, even if it never showed any signs of rationality in 
| speech or action. 


I will now make some comments on this. (i) LOCKE considers 


| that these remarks show that the property of being a living ani- 
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mal of human form is necessary and sufficient to entitle a thing 
to be called a man. I doubt whether they show this property 
to be sufficient. If one knew for certain that a living organism 
in human form was not animated by a human soul, would one 
call it a man? Would one not be more inclined to say: 'It is 
not really a man, but only an animal in human shape? We 
generally take for granted that any living organism in human 
form is animated by a human soul, though that soul may be very 
defective or the body may have defects which prevent the soul 
from expressing itself properly in speech or action. I suspect that 
it is only for this reason that we are inclined to agree that to be 
a living animal of human form is sufficient to entitle a thing to 
be called a man. 

(ii) It is more plausible to hold that the arguments prove that 
this property is necessary to entitle a thing to be called a man. 
I have very little doubt, e. g., that we should call such a creature 
as LOCKE describes a 'rational parrot” and not a man in a par- 
rot's body'. 

(iii) I do not attach much weight to LoCKE's other remarks. 
I think that it is generally futile to take imaginary cases, which, 
so far as we know, never happen, and then ask whether people 
would apply or refuse to apply a certain familiar word or phrase 
to such a case if it did happen. Unless the circumstances sup- 
posed are described in considerable detail, the question is too 
vague to admit of any reasonable answer. If, on the other hand, 
the circumstances supposed are described in adequate detail, the 
only sensible answer generally is: ”Some would be inclined to 
apply it, some to withhold it, and some would just not know what 
to say; and none of them could be fairly described as using lan- 
guage incorrectly'. 

iFaketer on EOCKEIS supposition that a certain pig-keeper 
knows that the soul of the late emperor Heliogabalus now ani- 
mates the body of a certain one of his pigs. How is he supposed 
to know this fact? Are we to suppose that this pig looks and 
behaves just like all the others? I should have thought that any 
evidence that one had for believing that Heliogabalus's soul is 
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now animating a certain pig's body would be evidence inclining 
one to say that that pig is a certain man 'in disguise” or 'trans- 
formed". 

Suppose that one had a friend who was a were-wolf, and that 
one had repeatedly seen his body change from the human to the 
lupine form at sunset and back again at sunrise. One might de- 
scribe the situation by saying: ”Mr. Jones is a man by day and 
turns into a wolf at night; he is the same were-wolf all the time, 
but he is sometimes in human and sometimes in lupine form”. 
But it would also be quite sensible to say of him when he is in 
his lupine form: ”He is not just an ordinary wolf; he is really a 
man transformed into a wolf. And it would be about equally 
sensible to say of him when he is in his human form: ”He is not 
| just an ordinary man; he is really a wolf transformed into a 
man”. 

It is fairly easy for us to deal with the above situation Jin- 
guistically, because it is one which has been believed to occur 
quite often, so that our ancestors have coined the name were- 
wolf to cover it. But suppose that I had owned an ordinary 
| parrot; that shortly after MCTAGGART's death it had laid an egg; 
and that, when the egg was hatched, it had given rise to a 
creature which looked exactly like a parrot but had talked in 
MCTAGGART's characteristic style, enunciated and discussed phi- 
losophical propositions characteristic of MCTAGGART's system, 
and so on. I suppose that I should hardly call this creature a 
man, and therefore should hardly say that it is the same man as 
MCTAGGART. But I certainly should not be content to say that 
it is a rational parrot. I suppose that I should be inclined to say: 
"It looks as if MCTAGGART had survived and been born again as 
this parrot'. 

(5) Personal Identity. LOCKE distinguishes between being 
| the same man and being the same person. He defines a "person 
in $ 9 as ”a thinking intelligent being, which has reason and 
reflexion and can consider itself ... as the same thinking thing 
in different times and places'. He says in $ 26 that ”person' is 
primarily a legal term, concerned with the question of what ac- 
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tions can properly be rewarded or punished. It therefore applies 
only to intelligent beings, capable of understanding laws and 
deliberately obeying or disobeying them, and capable of feeling 
pleasure and pain and recognizing that certain pleasures are re- 
wards and certain pains are punishments for their acts of obedi- 
ence or disobedience respectively. 

Now LocKE is concerned to maintain that memory is the sole 
and sufficient test for personal identity. Anything which a per- 
son remembers at a given moment as having been done or ex- 
perienced was done or experienced by that person. Anything 
which he does not remember at a given moment as having been 
done or experienced was not done or experienced by him. 

It seems to me that this is terribly ambiguous, and that the 
first thing is to try to clear up the ambiguities in it. (i) Is LOCKE 
referring to actual remembering only, or to remembering in the 
dispositional sense also? 

(a) On the first alternative nothing which a person is not 
actually remembering at z was done or experienced by him, and 
anything that he is actually remembering at z was done or ex- 
perienced by him. It is plain that this criterion would be hope- 
lessly at variance with common usage. Everyone admits that 
what a person is actually temembering at any moment is only a 
tiny fraction of what he has done and experienced before then. 
Another absurdity which would follow is this. It would be im- 
possible to say that the same person is at some times remember- 
ing and at other times not rtemembering a certain act or experi- 
ence x. For the person who at £, is remembering x is the person 
who did or experienced x; and the person who at t, is not re- 
membering x is not the person who did or experienced x. There- 
fore the person who at 4, is remembering x must be other than 
the person who at £, is not remembering x. But this is absurd. 

(b) Let us then try the dispositional sense of ”remember'. 
LOCKE's doctrine then comes to the following. Anything which 
a person actually does remember or could remember at a given 
moment as having been done or experienced was done or experi- 
enced by that person. Anything which he neither does nor could 
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remember at a given moment as having been done or experi- 
enced was not done or experienced by him. 

> This is unsatisfactory also. How much is implied by 'could' 
| here? Does it mean just 'could, if he had tried at the time? On 
this interpretation we shall be back at our old difficulties. Every- 
| one would admit that each person has done many acts and had 
| many experiences which he has forgotten, and which henceforth 
he could not remember however hard he might try. Again, it is 
quite common to find that at a certain moment one cannot re- 
member having done or experienced x, however hard one may 
try, whilst at a later moment one can and does remember it. On 
the present criterion it would be contradictory to say that one 
and the same person sometimes can and sometimes cannot re- 
member the same act or experience. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that we widen the sense of ”could” 
in order to avoid this difficulty. How far is it to be widened? 
Is it to include "could, if he had been hypnotized or psycho- 
analyzed by a sufficiently skilful practitioner ? Or even to in- 
ciude ”could, if God were miraculously to stir his memory'? 
Or what? 

(ii) We can now consider another ambiguity in the word 're- 
member', which cuts across the one which we have just been 
discussing. It is common to use the word remember” in such a 
way that it would be contradictory to say ”A remembers x; but x 
either never happened at all or, if it did, it was done or experi- 
enced by someone other than A'. Now it is notorious that there 
are experiences which are introspectively indistinguishable from 
rememberings, but are delusive. Let us call all experiences which 
have the introspective character of rememberings ”ostensible re- 
 memberings'. We can then divide these into veridical and delu- 

sive. And we can say that the word "remembering is commonly 

used to mean veridical ostensible remembering. 
Now is LocKE using 'remember', in his criterion of personal 
"identity, in the sense of veridical ostensible remembering or in 
the sense of ostensible remembering without qualification? On 
the former interpretation it is quite trivial to say that anything 
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which a person remembers at a given moment as having been 
done or experienced was done or experienced by that person. 
For that is part of the definition of ”remembering” in that sense 
of the word. On the second interpretation the statement is not 
trivial, but it is either false or completely at variance with the 
common usage of the phrase same person'. For a person may 
ostensibly remember something which never happened at all, or 
something which was done or experienced by what we should 
all unhesitatingly describe as another person. George IV in his 
declining years ostensibly remembered leading a charge at the 
Battle of Waterloo, and would often describe this alleged in- 
cident in his life to the Duke of Wellington. But everyone knows 
that he was never near the battle and that all charges in it were 
led by persons other than he. 

Let us next consider the question of just reward and punish- 
ment. One has a good deal of sympathy with the view that it is 
unjust, or at any rate what we call "hard lines', to punish a per- 
son for an act, done by his body, which he cannot now remember 
however hard he may try. But suppose that a soldier had done 
a deed of great heroism, and had been badly wounded and there- 
after could not remember doing the act however hard he tried. 
Should we feel that it was unjust to give him the V. C.? Should 
we not rather be inclined to say that it would be unjust to refuse 
to give it to him merely because his memory had become de- 
ranged? 

Suppose, again, that a person were to find in his diary a state- 
ment in his own handwriting that he had committed a certain 
crime on a certain day. Suppose that he could remember the 
events recorded immediately before and immediately afterwards, 
and that there was not the least reason to think that this entry 
Was, Or could have been, forged. Suppose that he horror of the 
crime, or some other psychological cause, makes it impossible 
for him to remember doing the action, even when he reads the 
entry which his hand has made in his diary. Should we feel 
certain that it would be unjust to punish him for this crime? 
Would even he feel certain of this? 
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Again, would anyone say that George IV deserved a decora- 


tion for the gallantry which he ostensibly but delusively remem- 
bered that he had displayed at the Battle of Waterloo? And, if 


he had ostensibly but delusively remembered that he had dis- 


played disgraceful cowardice, would anyone say that he ought 


to have been court-marttialled and shot for it? 
LOCKE admits that a man is often punished by the law-courts 


for acts which he says that he cannot remember having done. 
His answer is that human law can administer only rough justice. 


If the man is telling the truth as to what he can and cannot te- 
member, it zs morally unjust to punish him. But the law must 
take some risks. We can never be sure that such a man is telling 


| the truth about his memories; and we can be quite certain that, 
if the allegation that one could not remember doing an act were 


made a sufficient ground for not inflicting punishment, the 
majority of criminals would get off by telling this particular 
kind of lie. At the Last Judgment God will reward and punish 
each man for all that he can remember and only for what he can 
remember. God will know exactly what this is, and it will be 
idle for any man to lie to God about the extent of his memory. 

I think it is plain that LoCKE's account of personal identity 


wholly in terms of actual or possible memory will not do. But 


I think that this kind of theory could be made less hopelessly 


| unplausible if it were transformed on the following lines. Sup- 
| pose we were to say that the person who is now having the ex- 
| perience x is the same as the person who formerly had the ex- 


perience z, if and only if either (i) he is tremembering or could 


at will now remember z; or (ii) he is temembering or could at 
will now remember an experience y, such that at the time when 


he was having y he did remember or could have remembered z; 
or (iii) he is now remembering or could at will now remember 
an experience y, such that at the time when he was having y he 
was remembering or could have remembered an experience w, 


such that at the time when he was having w he was remembering 


or could have remembered z; or so on... 
The point of the amendement is this. There need not be a 
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single direct memory (actual or possible), spanning the gap be- 
tween the occurrence of x and the occurrence of z. It is enough 
that the gap shall be filled by any finite number of ”piers', with 
a different memory (actual or possible) spanning the gaps be- 
tween the successive ”piers', in the way described above. 


Some Aspects 
of Quantitative Verification in Sociology 


by 


EDMUND DAHLSTRÖM 


I. The Problem 


The question about the possibility and necessity of the quantita- 
tive method in sociological research has always been and is a 
central problem in methodological discussion. Some aspects will 
be presented here which have not been sufficiently emphasized 
| in the discussion hitherto. 
AS a starting point we may choose an idea especially stressed 
(by G. A. LUNDBERG;' The distinction between the formal and 
informal quantitative method. The formal quantitative method 
 fulfills the requirements of statistics, i.e. requirements which 
as to quantitative description and analysis have been set up by 
the scientific tradition of research. It deals with mass observa- 
| tions where the results are expressed in mathematicals symbols. 
The informal quantitative method is a compromise of common 
sense and the layman with the formal quantitative ideal. It deals 
| with mass observations but without any mathematical symbols. 
The results of it are expressed in less precise terms as »most», 
»on the average», »frequently», »nearly always», »seldom»>, »a 
few». LUNDBERG, however, does not explain how these two 
1 LUNDBERG, G. AÅ., Social Research 1942, p. 114 f., and the same author: 
Foundations of Sociology 1939, p. 53 f. Cf. BAIN, R., Measurements in Sociology, 
Wldm.. J. of Sociol vol. XL, 1935: 
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forms of quantitative method are related to each other in SoCio- 
logical research. A preliminary attempt at a closer observation 
of this problem will be undertaken here. 

First some introductory remarks. A distinction should be made 
between what scientists really do when verifying theories and 
what a verification according to certain accepted rules should 
look like. Further one should distinguish between how the scien- 
tist hits upon his theories (by means of discovery) and how 
these theories really are verified (by means of verification). The 
point which is stressed in this paper is concerned with the two 
: latter alternatives, that is, in what way a correct verification of 
sociological theories takes place with regard to certain accepted 
norms for social science research. We are not going to discuss 
what is meant by formal or informal quantitative verification in 
general nor to give any epistological warrant for the necessity of 
the quantitative method. 


II. Factors in the quantitative investigation process 


It is convenient to attach the analysis to a definite type of 
quantitative verification. In a certain community we make an 
investigation about how people like various living conditions in 
the resident area expressed in degrees of the reported satisfaction 
with these conditions. We want to verify the theory that indi- 
viduals show a general tendency to react negatively or positively. 
We make an interview investigation of a random sample from 
our population. The questionnaire is constructed in such a way 
that the intensity of satisfaction with each item will be registered 
on a four point scale (very satisfied — satisfied — not quite 
satisfied — dissatisfied). We are using LIKERT's scaling tech- 
nique when analyzing the data. Collection and processing of 
data are done in accordance with accepted sociological-statistical 
NOrms. 

The aspect especially emphasized in this discussion is that 
those operations whereby the investigation is carried through 
may be considered as a complicated process which might itself 
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become an object of an empirical investigation. Groups of fac- 
tors being differently associated with the quantitative material 
can be distinguished and these should be carefully observed by 
the empirical investigator. 

(1) Factors associated with the interviewer, for example, dis- 

positions of the interviewer created by the oral and written 
interview instruction, the interviewer's reaction before the ques- 
tionnaire, the tendency to look for sampled cases, the tendency 
to influence through inflection of voice, clothing, inhibitions, 
| the ability to register relevant factors, etc. 
(2) Factors associated with the interviewee: the verbal re- 
 sponses, different exterios physical processes accompanied by 
| e.g. facial expressions, different cognitive and emotional pro- 
» cesses which introspectively appear as »conscious thoughts and 
emotions», different states and fluctuations of needs, unconsci- 
| Ous processes, neurotic mechanisms as suppressions and rationa- 
lisations etc. 

(3) Factors more directly connected with the interview situa- 
tion: influence from outsiders, special circumstances connected 
with the time of the interview, the difficulty for the interviewer 
to put questions, observe, and make notes ot observations and 
the special interaction between these functions which will occur 
during every interview, factors of fatigue and irritability in con- 
 nection with the petformance of the interview, etc. 

(4) Factors in the subsequent process of treating the data 
| such as codification, punching and assortment of cards, count- 
ing and tabulation work, etc. 


UL The Presumtions of the quantitative verification 


Because of these many factors involved there are a series of 
considerations in the formal quantitative verification which fall 
outside the purely mathematical statistical analysis. The imathe- 
matical-statistical analysis implies in a strict sense that the in- 
vestigator makes an attempt to describe by means of some pro- 
bability model the acquired file of observation. It covers prim- 
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arily an analysis of the selection procedure and the data as 
reported in the punch cards. But when we talk of statistical 
verification of sociological theories we imply something more 
than a mathematical analysis. Quantitative confirmation of hypo- 
theses about social factors presumes assumptions concerning the 
factors in the research process. Sociological theories concerns 
occurrences associated with the interview under specified condi- 
tions and not only the behavior of the person codifying or the 
hollerithmachine. The obtained series of numbers are interpretted 
as denoting certain social phenomena. Tacitly we have to make 
methodological assumptions, the probability of which is mostly 


independent of the quantitative material we have obtained. These 


assumptions may be statistically verified only by means of other 
special quåntitative investigations. Hitherto this has occured to 
a very limited extent. Mostly the empirical investigator pre- 
supposes relatively dogmatically generalisations based on in- 
formal quantitative evidence. 

If we in our example want to make statements with the least 
number of assumptions and the most probable assumptions, that 
is, if our interest is mainly statistical, we should only talk in the 
theories about punch cards and their whole figuration properties 
and not about human behaviour, assuming of course that the 
errors in the assortments and countings are small and random. As 
sociologists we intend to prove more than this. In our investig- 
ation example we really intend to find out about the associations 
between different reactions of satisfaction. Such a conclusion, 
however, presupposes a series of assumptions about the condi- 
tions in the research process. The most important and most com- 
mon assumptions in an investigation of the type illustrated here 
AE 


> For a more precise analysis of the factors in the investigation process see e. g. 
DEMING, E., On Errors in Surveys. Am. Sociol. Rev. vol. IX, 4, 1944. DALENIUS, 
T., Fel i undersökningar. Om stickprovsundersökningens teknik och metodik. (Er- 
rors in Surveys. On the Technique and Methodology of Sampling Investigations), 
Stockholm 1949. Training Guide on Constructing Questionnaires and Interview 
Schedules for Sociology, Oslo 1949, etc. 
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(1) Concerning the interviewer. 

That he selects the sampled cases. 

That the interviewer puts the questions and behaves in general 
in accordance with questionnaire and instructions. 

That the interviewer exerts no one-sided-influence through 
looks, name, clothing, gestures, mimics, etc. 

That the statements expressed by the interviewers constitute 
comparatively equal stimuli with only small and random devi- 
ations. 

That the interviewer may not add or cut out statements or 
through emphasis influence the interviewee in an unforseen way. 

That the desiderata, character, and philosophy of life of the 
interviewer will not appear during the questioning or during 


| the interpretation or the answer. 


That on the whole the interviewer understands the questions 


| and is capable of supplementing and interpreting the questions 
and answers in accordance with the purpose of the investigation 
(interview instruction). 


(2) Concerning the interviewee. 
That the interviewee theoretically puts the same meaning into 


| the words in the form as the investigator intends. 


That the interviewee puts the same emotional meaning into 


I words as intended. 


That the formulations contain no obscurities or ambiguities. 
That the words have no unforeseen suggestive meaning. 
That the questions demand no higher education. 

That the questions should not demand too much remembering. 
That the questions be not too complicated, abstract, etc. 

That the questions be not biased causing intentional dishonesty 


| (prestige etrors, tabu factors). 


That the answers not dependent on some casual fluctuations, 


e. g. the presence of the interviewer, but have a comparatively 
) constant character. 


The assumptions concerning the sampling procedure and the treatment of the 


| primary material are omitted. 
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That no unintentional dishonesty be present bound up with 
rationalisation and suppression. 

(3) Concerning the interview situation. ; 

That no unintended influence appear through the investigat- 
ing institution and the investigation itself. 

That the introduction is the intended one and has the intended 
effect. 

That the intended rapport and confidence be obtained. 

That guaranty of secrecy and anonymity be given. 

That the interview situations constitute equal stimuli with 
only small and random variations. 

That no outside persons be present who might exert influence 
on the interviewee in a certain direction. 


That no distorting factors connected with the time of inter- 


viewing be at hand. 

That there are no elements of bias in the interviewing. 

That the data contain no systematic errors caused by the dif- 
ficulty to put questions, observe, and record the responses simul- 
taneously. 


That no halo effect or centralisation tendencies occur at the 


interpretations. 

That all interpretations and codifications have satisfactory reli- 
ability (in the psychometric sense). 

That the sequence of the questions does not influence the an- 
swer in an unexpected way. 


"That the omissions at the registration of open answers do not 
cause systematic errors. 


IV. Practical limitations of the quantitative verification 


In the above discussion I have tried to stress the present limit- 
ations of the quantitative sociology. It does not imply any criti- 
cism of the statistical method nor of the contributions by statis- 


ticians to sociology, but only some critical remarks on the ex- 


aggerated and dogmatic interpretatiton of the results of the 
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| formal quantitative method. If the discussion is accepted the 

following points might be warranted as a conclusion: 
(1) It should be evident that the value of a quantitative in- 
 vestigation from the sociological standpoint is dependent not 
only on the satisfying of the formal quantitative requirements, 
e.g. the question of the size of the sample, the proportion giv- 
ing answers, the properties of the distributions, etc., but also on 
the assumptions concerning the conditions of the research pro- 
cess. Too often one accepts some kind of statistical metaphysics 
where figures are dogmatically accepted and when assumptions 
about the relationships in the research process are criticized a 
false operational attitude is resorted to: the instruments mea- 
| sure what they measute. If, however, the measurement results 
| have nothing to do with the category of relevant factors, and 
or if inevitable assumptions concerning for instance factors of 
the interviewer or the interview situation are unlikely because 
of the formal and informal quantitative experience gained by 
scientific polling institutes, social workers, psychologists, psy- 
| chiatrists, etc. then it might be said the investigation has no 
value. This applies to a great many investigations done by 
pseudoscientific polling institutes. 

(2) Another consequence is that the evaluation of an inves- 
tigation presupposes a complete reporting of the research pro- 
| cedure: frequently in reports on polling most of the factors in 
the investigation process and thereby its sources of errors are 
 concealed to the outsider, often very likely for some good reason. 
A normalization of reporting on the investigation procedure 
should be accepted generally in the same way as has been sug- 
”gested about the sampling procedure.” 

(3) The quantitative sociology has to make quantitative in- 
vestigations of the research process itself to a much greater ex- 
| tent than has been done so far. Recording devices and sound 
motion pictures should be used, interviewers should be con- 


3 YEATES, F., Sampling Methods for Censuses and Surveys, London 1949, p. 
144 ff. 
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trolled, observations on interviewers done, etc., all of which 
might throw some light on the conditions of research processes. 

(4) The quantitative sociologist who is forced to tell more 
about sociological matters than about the properties of punch 
cards, must observe the informal quantitative method and realize 
that most statements about sociological properties and their in- 
terrelations are based upon informal material and that the 
quantitative verification verifies his theory only fragmentarily. - 
The sociologist should make it clear to himself that for the time 
being the scientific mathematical ideal in sociological research 
is an ideal that can be realized only fragmentarily, and that” 
practical difficulties as to funds, personnel, technique, and pro- 
perties of the investigation object put obstacles in the way. There- 
fore it is scarcely possible in a discernible future to manage 
without informal quantitative generalizations. 

Apart from these difficulties certain properties of the social 
field and the social theories make the quantitative verification 
more difficult. As far as we can see at present it is decidedly 
more difficult to control the factors in sociological observation 
series than in natural science investigations. This implies that 
in general we do not work with experimental series where we 
observe the behavior of one factor when the behavior of one or 
more other factors is varied while the rest of the factors remain 
comparatively constant. Instead we are referred to random ex- 
periments ” where we have in observation-situations a non-con- 
trollable amount of factors varying so that we are able to study 
the association between factors only to such an extent as to de- 
termine whether the associations, crude or partial, are greater 
or smaller than might be attributed to chance. The possibility 
of obtaining quantitative causal theories is hereby reduced. As a 
general rule it may be said that causal theories set up in socio- 
logy rarely have had any formal quantitative basis. Those that 


+ For a closer analysis of the significance of the concept see CRAMÉR, H., San- 
nolikhetskalkylen och några av dess användningar (The Theory of Probability and 


Some of its Applications) 1949, p. 28 f. and the same author, Mathematical Me- 
thods of Statistics 1946, p. 137 ff. 
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| have such a quantitative basis are rather formulated as statistical 
 statements, that is, deal with stochastic variables. 


| 
| 


V. Limitations of quantitative operationism 


In analysis of quantitative methods in sociology it is custom- 
| ary to talk about operational definitions and operational socio- 
| logy.” The term has had rather different meanings used by dif- 
| ferent authors. The main idea seems to be the following one: 
| Sociology is the gradually developing methods of measuring 
| social factors (e.g. our above mentioned scale for measuring 
| satisfaction-dissatisfaction with the neighbourhood). These so- 
I ciological measure instruments have been criticized from the 
| point of view that the distributions the scale gives do not cor- 
i ftespond to the classifications of »dictionary definitions», that is 
| the explicitely stated common sense use of the term among so- 
| ciologists (satisfaction with the neighbourhood”). The operatio- 
i nal point of view is that the sociological common sense classi- 
I fications do not give reliable classifications and it is therefore 
I meaningless to try to find any criterion of validity in them. The 
I only reliable definition is to refer to the measure instrument and 
i the measure operation. Instead of assuming that the registered 
I verbal responses correspond to a series of conditions in the in- 
I dividual named »satisfaction-dissatisfaction» it is assumed that 
| by »satisfaction-dissatisfaction» is meant the different kinds of 
I responses obtained in special testsituations in the presence of 
special test stimuli. 

| In the terms of our analysis this means that the operationistic 
I definition not only connotes certain properties of behavior- 


3 For the discussion of operationism see: e. g. BENJAMIN, ÅA. C., The Logical 
| Structure of Science 1936, p. 91 f. ALPERT, H., Operational Definitions in Socio- 
i logy. Am. Soc. Rev. III, 1939, p. 856 ff. LUNDBERG, G. A., Social Research 1942, 
191 f., 215 f., 304 f. LUNDBERG, G. A., Operational Definitions in Social Science. 
Am. J. of Soc. XLVII, 1941—42. Dopp, S. D., Dimensions of Society 1942, p. 
| 10 ff. Hart, H., Operationalism Analyzed Operationally. Phil. of Science VIL, 
1940. FEIGL, H., Operationism and Scientific Method. The psychological Review 
k52, 1945. 
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patterns, e.g. that a person says he is satisfied, but also de- 
signates factors in the researchprocess of importance to the 
stimulation and observation of the behavior-pattern. This opera- 
tional claim is in harmony with the point that this paper has 
tried to stress. That the assumptions concerning the research 
process has to be explicitely stated. 

The operationistic sociologists, however, have not taken the 
consequence of their basic assumption. Firstly they have not 
explicitely stated all the above discussed presumptions of quanti- 
tative verification. Secondly they have not clearly realized that 
the operationistic definition in sociology is a special kind of 
partialdefinition. That is a form of definition where the rule for. 
using the term only has been determined for a special class not 
containing all the members of the class denoted by the term. 
The ordinary definition if it is not vague or ambiguous gives 
us a rule to decide whenever a thing belongs to or does not be- 
long to the terms denotation class. The partial definition gives 
only a rule for deciding the classmembership for a strata within 
the terms universe of discourse. In order to get a complete deter- 
mination of the terms meaning it is necessary to find other par- 
tial definitions for these cases not included in the first partial 
definition. 

In our example the operational definition means that if an 
interviewer with such and such qualifications interviews a person 
in such and such a way and if this person behaves in such and 
such a way and if some of these reactions are registrated in such 
and such a way etc., then the person is 'satisfied-dissatisfied with 
the neighbourhood”. But if any of these conditions are not ful- 
filled we cannot talk about »satisfaction». We have included 
certain research conditions in the definition of the factor. This 
means a limitation of use of the definition of the term. There is 
no definition for cases where the special quantitative observa- 
tion conditions are not present. Our analysis of the research 
process has shown that there are lots of important factors in the 
research process that have to be accounted for. That means that 
operational definitions are applicable only under those very spe- 
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cial conditions that are specified in the research process. That 
implies further that the operational defined area is rather a small 
fraction of the sociological domain. 

From the point of view of the scientific principal of classi- 


 fication reliability operationism seems to be a sane practical 


working principal. But besides the criterion of reliability there 
is the scientific criterion of validity. The sociologist has to study 
theories about individuals behavior and not only factors in 
scientific researchprocesses. The claim of utility of applied social 
science means that factors have to be studied that are of relev- 
ance for social planning. Sociological occurences have to be ac- 
counted for whether they can be observed under experimental 


conditions or not. If the factor that is of interest can not be 
| measured itself we measure some factor we from common sense 


generalisations judge as closely connected with the crucial 


| factor. 


The attitude that only such social phenomena exist that 
we have measuringinstruments for is untenable both from 
a theoretical and practical point of view. We should first ob- 
serve that there are lots of terms in sociological common sense 


| language that have sufficient accuracy for scientific use. They 
need neither dictionary nor operational definition. We should 
| further observe that the class of rather vague terms defined in 
| a certain sociological system of dictionary definitions serve as 
| very useful tools in the more abstract analysis of social pheno- 
| mena and their interrelations. There is a certain degree of vague- 
| ness that can be tolerated in scientific theory. In that main scope 
| of sociology where operational definitions have not been devel- 
| oped they are our only conceptual tools. We should finally ob- 
serve that the operational reference means a reference in dic- 
tionary terms. Most of the factors and assumptions in the re- 


search process are expressed in non-operational terms of the 
common sense language. Non-operational defined terms and 
informal quantitative generalisations are therefore the unavoid- 
able presumptions of operational definitions and quantitative 


 verifications. 
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The above observations of quantitative verification concerned 
with a certain type of sociological research probably have a more 
general significance than pointed out here. From the presentio- 
nal point of view it was more convenient to limit the discussion 
to a certain type of research. This problem probably turn up 
in all fields and border-line sciences of sociology. The only dif- 
ference is that within certain areas the quantitative method is 
more developed than in others. 


Zur Interpretation 
einiger Gedanken in der Philosophie 
Hägerströms 


von 


MARTIN FRIES 


In Schweden bestanden seit Hägerströms Tod 1939 starke Mei- 
- nungsverschiedenheiten hinsichtlich der Deutung gewisser grund- 
legender Begriffe und Gedankengänge seiner Philosophie. Lei- 
der ist dieser Streit nicht immer unter Beachtung streng sach- 
 licher Gesichtspunkte und Argumentierungen gefuhrt worden. 
 Umso erfreulicher ist es, dass Professor K. MARC-WOGAU in 
einem Aufsatz mit dem Titel Axel Hägerström och kritiken av 
subjektivismen in der Festschrift Harald Nordenson 60 år, 1947 
(Abkärzung: Festschrift) danach strebte, rein sachliche Grände 
för seine Deutung von Hägerströms philosophischen Grundbe- 
griffen vorzubringen. Der genannte Aufsatz ist allem Anschein 
| nach durch meine Arbeit V erklighetsbegreppet enligt Hägerström 
(Der Wirklichkeitsbegriff nach Hägerström), 1944 veranlasst 
worden. Er besteht denn auch grösstenteils aus einer sachlichen 
Pröfung meiner Hägerström-Deutung. 

Meine Arbeit ist eine ziemlich umfassende Untersuchung von 
ber 500 Seiten. Einer der Beweggrunde fär diese Arbeit war 
| die Absicht, eine Frage zu untersuchen, die fär die philosophisch- 

historische Forschung in Schweden von besonderem Interesse ist, 
 nämlich die Frage inwieweit der in einem bestimmten Kreis von 
Philosophen mit Vorliebe betonte Gedanke richtig sein kann, 
dass nicht Hägerström die Kritik des »Subjektivismus» und der 
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»Metaphysik» bei uns gegrändet und durchgeföhrt habe, son- 
dern dass diese Leistung seinen Schulern, vor allem PHALEN 
zugute gerechnet werden mässe, während er selber in seinem 
erkenntnistheoretischen Hauptwerk Das Prinzip der Wissen- 
schaft, 1908 (Abkärzung: Pr. d. W.) metaphysisch und subjek- 
tivistisch orientiert gewesen sei. Erst unter dem Einfluss von ins- 
besondere PHALÉN, so meinte jener philosophische Kreis, wurde 
er Antimetaphysiker und Antisubjektivist. 

MARC-WoOGAU erklärt, dass, als HÄGERSTRÖMS Selbstdarstel- 
lung (Abkärzung: Sd.) herauskam (1929), dies Werk »eine 
nicht geringes Erstaunen bei den Forschern des Upsalakreises 
hervorrief». Diesem von Verwunderung erfällten Kreise gehör- 
ten u. a. PHALÉN, MEURLING, TEGEN, HELLSTRÖM und OÖXEN- 
STIERNA an. Alle, so erklärt er, waren sich daröber einig, dass 
HÄGERSTRÖM in Sd. den Standpunkt, den er im Pr. d. W-. ver- 
treten hatte, wesentlich umgedeutet habe. Der Kreis hat sich in- 
zwischen erweitert durch den Hinzutritt einiger weiterer pro- 
minenter Forschernamen. Es sind ausser MARC-WoOGAU selbst, 
die Professoren HEDENIUS und W EDBERG. MARC-WOGAU erklärt 
nun, dass auch ein anderer Kreis vorhanden sei. Dieser letztere 
scheint zwar weniger aus »Forschern» zu bestehen, wohl aber 
Schulern, die »in ihrer devoten Einstellung gegenäber dem Lehr- 
meister eine ehrliche Entröstung daräber empfanden, dass die 
Gultigkeit der Erklärung Hägerströms in Frage gestellt wer- 
den konnte». Wie ich vermute, rechnet MARC-WOGAU zu die- 
sem Kreis devoter Bewunderer ausser mir die Professoren LUND- 
STEDT und ÖLIVECRONA sowie Dozent MORIN. In meiner oben 
genannten Arbeit uber Hägerströms Wirklichkeitsbegriff bin 
ich nach MARC-WOGAU als »Hägerströms Verteidiger aufgetre- 
ten» und hätte damit Hägerström »einen Bärendienst»> erwiesen 
(Festskrift, 207). Bevor ich auf die Sachfrage eingehe, die Ge- 
genstand der vorliegenden Untersuchung sein soll, möchte ich 
auf einige Gesichtspunkte mehr allgemeiner Art zu sprechen 
kommen. 

Ich habe in meiner obengenannten Abhandlung in eingehender 
Beweisföhrung aufzuzeigen versucht, dass die Grundgedanken 
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in HÄGERSTRÖMS Pr. d. W. und in seiner Sd. in allem Wesent- 
Jichen ubereinstimmen. Ohne auf den Punkt näher einzugehen, 
hat dies HÄGERSTRÖM selbst in seiner Sd. hervorgehoben. Die 
Unterschiede zwischen den beiden Schriften seien lediglich von 
 terminologischer Art. Um seine Kritik der traditionellen meta- 
physischen Denkweise leichter verständlich zu machen, sah er 
sich genötigt, dabei eine dieser Denkweise adäquate Termino- 
logie zu verwenden. Seiner eigenen Denkweise entspräche diese 
- weniger. Eine solche nicht-adäquate Terminologie musste aber 
begreiflicherweise dem Leser Schwierigkeiten bereiten, insbeson- 
dere, wenn dieser, verleitet von der Ubermacht der Sprache ge- 
| genäber dem Gedanken, den neuen Sinn nicht zu erfassen ver- 
 mochte, den Hägerström mit Hilfe der angewandten Termen 
| habe zum Ausdruck bringen wollen, sondern sich lediglich an 
den Sinn hielt, den diese Bezeichnungen traditionsgemäss zu ver- 
| mitteln pflegen (vgl. meine Arbeit, S. XXIII ff.). 
Nach MaArc-WoGAU fehlt mir das Empfinden för das Wi- 
 dersinnige der Annahme, dass Hägerström während des Zeit- 
raumes von 1908—1929 unentwegt an dem gleichen Standpunkt 
festgehalten habe. HÄGERSTRÖMS Sd. hinterlässt, so sagt er, 
' durchaus den Eindruck eines beweglichen und tiefschurfenden 
Forschergeistes, der die gewonnenen Resultate dauernd erneuter 
Pröfung unterzieht und daraus neue und tifergreifende Schluss- 
sätze ableitet. Ein fertiges System vorzulegen und sodann dau- 
 ernd auf die gleichen Lehrsätze zuruckzukommen — etwas der- 
| artiges lag Hägerström völlig fern (Festskrift, 208). Unmittel- 
| bar darauf heisst es: Die Entwicklung seit 1908 erschien Häger- 
ström selbst als eine mehr oder weniger kontinuierliche. Viel- 
| leicht ist dies eine Erklärung för die Tatsache, dass er glaubt, 
auf den 26 ersten Seiten seiner Sd. die Theorien wiederzugeben, 
die er in Pr. d. W. entwickelt hatte. Dies hindert jedoch nicht, 
dass Anfang und Endpunkt dieses kontinuierlichen Entwicklungs- 
| ganges grosse Divergenzen aufweisen. Dass Hägerström selbst 
dieses grossen Divergenzen nicht wahrgenommen habe, will 
MARC-W OGAU damit erklären, dass Hägerström das Opfer einer 
| Art von »Selbstbetrug» geworden sei (GAO SA) 
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Marc-WoGAaus Gedanke, Hägerström habe meiner Auffas- 
sung zufolge ein fär allemal ein »fertiges System» vorgelegt, 
um sich sodann mit einem »Wiederkäuen» der aufgestellten 
Lehrsätze zu begnäögen, ist lediglich eine unbegrändete Behaup- 
tung. Dies letzte ist jedoch fär die Sachfrage selbst von geringe- 
rer Bedeutung. Wichtiger ist Folgendes: Der Kern von MARC- 
WoGAUs Gedankengang ist, dass HÄGERSTRÖM sich in Sd. auf 
der einen Seite als ein beweglicher und tiefschärfender Geist 
zeige, der die gewonnenen Denkergebnisse unablässig uberpruft, 
dass er andererseits sich selbst beträge, sodass er nicht einmal im 
Stande sei, wahrzunehmen, wie verschiedenartig seine Denk- 
weise in Sd. und in Pr. d. W. in Wirklichkeit ist! Damit wird” 
etwas ausgesagt, was unzweifelhaft das Interesse auf Stärkste 
fesseln muss, und es erweist sich dabei deutlich die nicht geringe 
Fähigkeit MARC-WOoGAUs, dem Gegenstand seiner Darstellung 
eine gewisse dramatische Wirkungskraft zu sichern. Inwieweit 
er dabei im Rechte ist, wird sich zeigen. Die Frage ist äusserst 
verwickelt. Behält MARC-WOGAU recht, so hat er damit eine 
wirkliche philosophisch-historische Tat vollbracht. 

Die Grundbegriffe, die MARC-WOoGAU untersucht, sind die 
Begriffe »Sein» (vara) und »Selbstidentität» als »Momente des 
Realitätsbegriffes», die Begriffe »Selbstidentität> und »Bestimmt- 
heit» sowie der Begriff »absolutes Wissen». Aus Grunden zeit- 
licher und räumlicher Begrenzung muss ich mich an dieser Stelle 
damit begnägen, zu MARC-WoGAUs Deutung der Hägerström- 
schen Lehre des Seins und der Selbstidentität als Momente des 
Realitätsbegriffes Stellung zu nehmen.” 

MARC-WOGAU macht geltend, dass die gesamte Untersuchung 
die in Pr. d. W. den Begriffen Sein (vara) und Selbstidentität 
gewidmet ist, in SÅ. fehle. Und zwar, darum, weil HÄGERSTRÖM 
in Sd. seine frähere These, wonach Sein und Selbstidentität kor- 
relative Begriffe sind, völlig aufgegeben habe, und dass er in 
Sd. einen durchaus anderen Standpunkt hinsichtlich des Verhält- 


Ä EM PRE ENE 
Auf seine Untersuchung im äbrigen werde ich in einem anderen Zusammen- 
hang zuräckkommen. 
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nisses dieser beiden zu einander vertrete. Es handelt sich hier 
- um eine wesentliche Veränderung des Standpunktes, welche be- 
Wwirkt, dass die Untersuchung, die sich mit der Korrelativität 
zwischen den beiden Momenten des Realitätsbegriffes befasst 
und die fast ein Drittel von Pr. d. W-. in Anspruch nimmt, uber- 
flässig wird (Festskrift, S. 209). 

Tatsache ist — und ich habe dies niemals in Abrede gestellt 
—, dass die eingehende Untersuchung, die HÄGERSTRÖM im 
Pr.d. W. den Begriffen Sein und Selbstidentität u. s. w. widmet, 
in Sd. fehlt. Aber ebenso gewiss ist — eine Tatsache, die MARC- 
WOGAU nicht ausdräöcklich hervorhebt —, dass die Mehrzahl der 
antimetaphysischen Ideen, die HÄGERSTRÖM in Sd. zusammen- 
I fassend entwickelt, die genannte eingehende Untersuchung von 
Pr. d.W. zur logischen Voraussetzung hat (vgl. meine Abhand- 
lung S. 406—470). 

: Indessen äussert MARC-WOGAU an späterer Stelle, för ihn be- 
I stehe nicht der mindeste Zweifel daruber, dass HÄGERSTRÖM im 
| Jahre 1929 dasjenige, was er im Pr. d. W., S. 88 ff. ausgeföhrt 
| hat, als »Metaphysik» charakterisiert haben wärde, wenn er diese 
Gedankengänge bei irgend einem anderen Philosophen ange- 
troffen hätte. Als Grund fär diese Behauptung fährt er folgen- 
den Satz aus Pr. d. W. an: »Das Bestehende, das bei der reinen 
i Selbstidentität gedacht wird, kann nichts anderes sein als das 
 einfache Bestehen selbst, das reine Sein.> — Hier handelt es sich 
| nach MARC-WOGAU nicht um einen metaphysischen Nebenge- 
 danken oder Rest, sondern um die reinste Metaphysik im Sinne 
i Hägerströms: das reine Sein (das Bestehen selbst) wird ja hier 
| als das Bestehende aufgefasst, d.h. als etwas Seiendes — was 
I nach der Definition Hägerströms den Grundgedanken der Meta- 
| physik bildet. Der Standpunkt in SÅ. ist ein anderer (Festskrift, 
HES-209£:). 

| Mir ist diese Interpretation unverständlich. Es erscheint mir 
| widersinnig, den Ausdruck »das Bestehende» mit MARC-WOGAU 
| so zu deuten, als handle es sich dabei um »etwas Seiendes» 
| (något varande»). Erstens liegt der Accent nicht auf »das», 
I sondern auf >»... Bestehende». Zweitens kann doch wohl nicht 
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das Wort bestehend mit »varande» im Sinne von etwas, was ist, 
äbersetzt werden. Dies widerspricht durchaus der Sinngebung 
des ganzen Satzes, in dem das Wort Bestehende auftritt, und 
dem gedanklichen Zusammenhang im Pr. d. W., S. 87—389 uber- 
haupt.” Der Ausdruck »das Bestehende> zielt hier lediglich auf 
die Konstanz oder die Beziehung seiner selbst auf sich selbst, 
womit die reine Selbstidentität, genauer gesagt der Begriff der 
Selbstidentität oder (von einer anderen Seite gesehen) der Wirk- 
lichkeit gemeint ist. Wenn ich sage, dass A mit sich selbst iden- 
tisch ist, so liegt in der Selbstidentität von A, dass A notwendi- 
gerweise A ist und nichts anderes. Diese Konstanz von A macht 
ja gerade dessen Selbstidentität oder Wirklichkeit oder das reine 
Sein von A aus. Klar und deutlich sagt HÄGERSTRÖM an mehre- 
ren Stellen seines Pr. d. W., dass alles, was identisch ist oder ein 
bestimmtes dies und nichts anderes, den Begriff der Selbstidenti- 
tät als solchen voraussetzt. Und auf S. 88, unmittelbar nach dem 
von MARC-WOGAU citierten Satze, heisst es, »dass, wenn ein be- 
sonderes, bestimmtes Etwas als Substrat der Selbstidentität ge- 
dacht wird, man in der Analyse dieses Etwas von allen seinen 
besonderen Bestimmungen zu dem Gedanken zuräckgeföhrt 
wird, dass sie alle nun auch etwas Reales sind, und dazu, dass 
diese ihre Realität das Etwas ist, das sie trägt. Aber eben als 
Realität, nicht durch seine besonderen Bestimmungen ist das Be- 
stimmte mit sich selbst identisch. Nun ist aber weiter zu beach- 
ten, dass die Selbstidentität, als reines Beziehen seiner selbst auf 
sich selbst, nur dann existiert, wenn ihr notwendiges Korrelat, 
das reine Sein, selbst nicht etwas fär sie Äusseres ist, sondern 
sie in sich selbst das Sein einschliesst. D. h. die Selbstidentität ist 
Selbstidentität nur als reines Sein». 

Man mag nun Hägerströms Lehre von der Korrelativität zwi- 
schen dem reinen Sein und der reinen Selbstidentität deuten wie 
man will, als Metaphysik oder nicht als solche — eins ist gewiss: 


” Im schwedischen Manuskript Hägerströms lautet der von MARC-WOGAU Ci- 
tierte Text wörtlich auf folgende Weise: »Men det bestående, som tänkes vid den 
rena självidentiteten kan ej vara något annat än det enkla beståndet självt, det 
rena varat» (die Manuskriptsammlung Hägerströms, 1: b, k 15 I, S. 43 £.). 
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niemals kann aus dem Citierten herausgelesen werden, Häger- 

ström habe gemeint, dass die reine Selbstidentität oder das reine 

Sein »das Bestehende» sei im Sinne von »etwas bestimmt Be- 

stehendem>» (något visst varande). Hat HÄGERSTRÖM irgendwo 

die Behauptung aufgestellt, im Pr. d. W. oder späterhin, dass 

mit »reine Selbstidentität» etwas Bestehendes, Seiendes (»något 

varande») gemeint sei? Er sagt ganz im Gegenteil, dass die 

reine Selbstidentität eine Voraussetzung ist fur die Möglichkeit, 
» etwas als ein bestimmtes Dies oder etwas Bestehendes aufzufas- 
sen. Ich kann keine andere Erklärung finden als die, dass die 
; Grundlage, auf der MARC-WOGAU aufbaut, wenn er nachweisen 
| Will, dass HÄGERSTRÖM in Pr.d. W. als Metaphysiker auftritt, 
» durch eine Fehlubersetzung des Ausdrucks »das Bestehende» ge- 
ju geben ist. 

Was nun die anderen Punkte betrifft, nämlich die Frage nach 
dem eigentlichen Sinn von Hägerströms Aussagen uber das Kor- 
relativitätsverhältnis zwischen den Begriffen »Sein» (vara) und 
»Selbstidentität» in Pr. d. W. sowie die Frage, worauf HÄGER- 
STRÖM in Sd. abzielt, wenn er hier erklärt, er habe den Stand- 
punkt, den er in Pr. d. W. vertrat, aufgegeben, und betrachte die 
| beiden Begriffe als verschiedenartigen Ausdräcke der gleichen 
| Sache — mit dem ausdräcklichen Zusatz, dass dieser Standpunkt 
| nicht als eine prinzipielle Änderung des fräheren zu betrachten 
sei, sondern lediglich als ein Verdeutlichen, so werde ich mich 
| damit bei späterer Gelegenheit und in einem anderen Zusam- 
| menhang näher beschäftigen. Ich bedaure, dass ich wegen Zeit- 
| mangels darauf verzichten muss, die eingehende und interessante 
 Untersuchung MARC-WoGAUs ausfuhrlicher zu beantworten, als 

es mir hier bisher möglich war. 


What is a word? 
by 


SÖREN HALLDEN 


$ 1. The term word” evokes and is evoked by several ideas. 
Among these there is one which, we may say, is expressed by 
the term in question. This idea, expressed by the term word” in 
its proper use, will be the subject of my enquiry. I shall try to 
clarify the logical structure of this idea. 

Sometimes when an idea is the subject of enquiry, the chief 
interest of the investigator is to find another idea, clearer than 
the first, which can be used for the same theoretical purposes. 
The idea investigated is only a startingpoint of the enquiry, the 
object being to find another more satisfactory idea, which can 
be used as a tool for a theoretical purpose.” Thus for a linguist 
the idea expressed by the term word may be of interest chiefly 
as a point of departure from which a new precise and wholly 
satisfactory idea may be sought and found, to be used for the 
redefinition of the term word”. 

However, my purpose here will not be to find an idea more 
precise than the one investigated, it will merely be to settle a 
question concerning the intrinsic properties of the latter. 


+ With "idea" I mean anything that is part of the content of a psychological 
judgment. However, what I say is of such a nature that the term "idea might 
also be taken as denoting experiences of ideas in the former sense. 

> Cf. C. D. Broar, Critical and speculative philosophy, Contemporary British 


Philosophy. First series, London 1925, p. 92 ff., and R. CARNAP, Meaning and 
Nevcessity, Chicago 1947, p. 7 f. 
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First, let us ask: What kind of entities are words? What kind 
of entity is the word ”dog'? The word 'dog', you may answer, is 
a printed configuration appearing in the last sentence. However, 
there are-other such configurations, a second of them also appear- 
ing above. If each of these is the word 'dog', then there seems 
to be several entities each of which is identical with the word 
dog". Yet, there shall be only one such entity. 
| Thus we are forced to make a distinction between the word 
| and the different instances of it. The instances are of two kinds, 
'graphemes' and ”phonemes', the former being written or printed 
 configurations, the latter acoustic events, utterances. Also we 
might formulate the problem: Which is the relation between the 
word and the graphemes and phonemes which are instances 
loft? 


V 2. The questions formulated above are answered by a theory 
which, I think, is rather commonly held,” and which now shall 
be described. In this theory an essential part is played by the 
relation of similarity holding between the graphemes and pho- 
nemes, which are instances of the same word. Obviously, there 
is a structural similarity between these grapheimes: 'dog', 'dog', 
”dog'. Also it can be seen that there is a similarity between the 
different utterances of the word ”dog'. Pursuing our abstraction 
further, we may discern a structural similarity between all the 
instances of the word ”dog', both graphemes and phonemes. This 
relation of similarity will be denoted by the letter 'S”. 

The relation S introduced, we define the word 'dog' as the 
class of those entities which stand in S to a particular grapheme 
dog. Generally, we say that words are classes of structurally 
similar graphemes and phonemes. The definition might be 
formulated: 

x is a word — x is a class which fulfills the following three 


3 I do not know who first formulated it. Among the works in which it is 
treated the following two may be mentioned: B. RUSSELL, Ån enquiry into mean- 
ing and truth, London 1940, and U. SAARNIO, Untersuchungen zur Symbolischen 
Logik I, Acta Philosophica Fennica I, 1935. 
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conditions: (1) some element of x stands in S to something, 
(2) if y and z are elements of x, then y 5 z holds, (3) if y is an 
element of x and y S z holds, then z is an element of x. 

This definition may be interpreted in various ways, two of 
which should be noted. According to the first interpretation the 
definition is an assertion to the effect that the definiendum and 
the definiens have exactly the same meaning. The meaning of 
the definiendum is the idea investigated here, the idea expressed 
by the term word” in its proper use. According to the inter- 
pretation the definition asserts that this idea has the same logical 
content as the idea expressed by the definiens. 

According to the second of the two interpretations, thé defi- 
nition expresses a suggestion that the meaning of the definiens 
could be used instead of the meaning of the definiendum for 
some or all of the purposes for which the latter meaning is 
used. 

This suggestion is undoubtedly interesting. The advice it con- 
tains may very well be sound. Thus in one of its two interpreta- 
tions, the definition seems to me unobjectionable. If given the 
other interpretation, the first of those mentioned above, I think 
it is incorrect. The idea expressed by the definiendum does not 
have the same logical content as that expressed by the definiens. 

As far as their appearance is concerned, they are much dif- 
ferent. The idea expressed by the term word” certainly differs 
psychologically from that expressed by the definiens. However, 
I do not wish to maintain that this constitutes a proof that they 
do not have the same logical content. That two ideas are psycho- 
logically different certainly does not exclude the possibility that 
they have the same logical content. Thus the ideas: 


x is red 
and 
x is both red and red 
äre psychologically different, though they have the same logical 
content. 


In certain cases the psychological dissimilarity between two 
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| ideas is so tremendous that it seems intuitively evident that they 
cannot possibly have the same logical content. Thus, I think, if 
I the ideas: 


x is valuable 


Someone desires that he would desire x 


| are compared, it must be conceded that they cannot have the 
| same logical content. 

Yet, I do not wish to maintain that the case we are dealing 
I with is of such an extreme nature. I cannot find that the dis- 
I similarity between the idea expressed by the term word” and 
I that expressed by the definiens of the definition is of such a 
| degree, that they cannot possibly have the same logical content. 
i My reason for not admitting the correctness of the definition 
Iis the following. I think we must admit that the graphemes 
I and phonemes which are instances of a word are identical with 
i the word, in spite of the difficulties this brings with it. If I 
I write down the grapheme 'dog', I am quite sure I have written 
I down the word ”dog', this being identical with the grapheme. 
I We have here to deal with an intuitively obvious property of 
id the idea expressed by the term ”word'. That there are several 
I instances of the word ”dog' and only one word 'dog' is a problem 
i to be solved. 

| According to the definition we have considered none of the 
I instances of the word is identical with the word itself. Hence 
I the definition must be rejected. 


SEO Definite descriptions are expressions like the following: 


"the author of Waverley 
"the king of France”. 


They are called »definite» to distinguish them from indefinite 
i descriptions like the following: 


an author of Waverley 
"a king of France". 
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The meaning of definite descriptions has been analysed by 
RUSSELL." This analysis is perhaps not wholly adequate in all 
respects. However, it is quite apparent that the concept of iden- 
tity must play an important part in any analysis of the meaning 
of these expressions. 

Let us consider the proposition: 


The entity which is ÅA is also B. (1) 


This is true only if there is exactly one entity which is Å. How- 
ever, that amounts to the following: 


Some entity x is A and for every entity y it holds that if 
y is ÅA, then x and y are identical. (2) 


Hence (1) is true, only if (2) is true. Thus we see how the 
concept of identity is involved in the meaning of definite de- 
Sscriptions. 

Now, it is well-known that there are different concepts of 
identity. Thus when we say that the Eiffel tower of 1900 is 
identical with the Eiffel tower of 1950, the term ”identical” has 
a meaning wholly different from the one used when we say that 
two numbers are identical. Further, identity between graphemes 
is a relation different from identity between words. 

The question may then be asked: Which of the different con- 
cepts of identity is involved in the meaning of a definite de- 
scription? Let us consider the following two definite descrip- 
tions: 


"The steel-construction built by Eiffel 
"The square root of 2". 


It can be seen that different concepts of identity are involved 
"in the meaning of these two descriptions. Thus, an ambiguity 
of definite descriptions corresponds to the ambiguity of the term 
"identical". For our purpose it would be practical to invent a 
notation eliminating this ambiguity. Sometimes the symbolical 


> B. RUSSELL, Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, London 1948. 
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notation (ix) (Ax)' is used instead of the description ”The en- 
tity which is A. We shall add an index specifying the relation 
of identity involved in the meaning of the description. If the 
description (wx) (Ax) involves the relation of identity I, we ex- 
press it by ”(wx) (Ax)r- 

If we are aquainted with a definite description ”(w) (Ax); 
I and know of a relation of identity J which is different from I, 
| then it appears that in '((x) (Ax)y we get a definite description 
| with a new meaning. This possibility will now be explored. 


od 


| 4. I now make the assertion that the difference in meaning 
; between the following descriptions: 


»the grapheme 'dog'» (CE 
»the word 'dog'». (2) 


(is a difference with respect to the relation of identity involved. 
i Calling the particular instance of "dog" occurring in (1) 'G' and 
I that occurring in (2) ”H', and letting ” ” stand for identity 
i between graphemes, we can rewrite the first of the two descrip- 


i tions ? 
| HENNE (3) 
I while the second should be rewritten 

HORSES (4) 
The idea expressed by (2) has the same logical content as 
that expressed by (4). Now, just as there are several instances 
iof some other expressions, there are several instances of »the 
word 'dog'». Of course, the meanings of these do not contain any 
ireference to the particular grapheme H. Instead, other instances 
iof "dog play the part of H. Thus, the description »the word 
)'dog'» is ambiguous, each instance of it referring to a grapheme 
loccurring in it. 
| According to the theory of $ 2, the word 'dog' is a class. I 


"5 The difference between (3) and (4) is, of course, greater than that between 
; (ex) (Ax), and (ix) (Ax) 
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now make the assertion that the word ”dog” is the object denoted 
by the description (4). The word dog" is denoted by (4) just 
as WALTER SCOTT is denoted by 'the author of Waverley'. 

This may arouse some suspicion. Most people would gladly 
admit that there is a denotation for 'the author of Waverley', 
but find it difficult to find a particular object which is the de- 
notation of (4). Yet there is such an object. 

Obviously, z is the denotation of the description ”(wx) (Ax)r' 
if and only if, the following holds: 

z is A and for every y it holds that if y is A then y Iz. 
Hence each of the instances of the word dog is the denota- 
tion of the description (4). | 

A difficulty has thus been removed. Another point has also 
been established. As each instance of the word 'dog' is the de- 
notation of (4), we can say that each instance of the word ”dog” 
zs the word 'dog'. 

We might also say that there is only one entity which is the 
word 'dog', if we make the extra supposition that S is the rela- 
tion of identity between words. If S is the relation of identity 
between words, the following proposition asserts that not more 
than one entity is the word 'dog': 


If x is the word dog and y is the word 'dog', then xS y holds. 
As this proposition is true, there is only one word "dog". 


We now proceed from the more simple question of the mean- 
ing of the term »the word 'dog'», to the more complex question 
of the meaning of the term word”. It should first be noticed 
that the following property of x: 


RISkd grapheme or a phoneme 


can be analysed by the relation S. Obviously, all graphemes and 
phonemes stand in the relation S to something. Also, if an entity 


> The same holds for all instances of the description »the word ”dog'». Though 
the instances of this description all express different ideas, they have the same 
denotation, each denoting each of the instances of the word "dog". 
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stands in S to something, it is either a grapheme or a phoneme. 
| Hence this definition can be given: 


xisa grapheme or a phoneme — Some z is such that x S z holds. 


We can now make an obvious generalization of our analysis 
| of »the word 'dog'» and state the following definition: 


Zzis a word = Some y and z are such that yS z and such 
that (ex) (xSy)s5 stands in S to z. 


I wish to make the assertion that the idea expressed by the 
i term word” in its proper use has the same logical content as the 
I idea expressed by the definiens of the above definition. 


I 5. The theory of the last paragraph has an unsatisfactory 
i consequence which should be mentioned. The following prin- 
| ciple is perhaps acceptable: 
If y is denoted by the description '(wx) (Ax)r and yis B, 
then it holds that (wx) (Ax), is B. (1) 
i From the facts that WALTER SCOTT is denoted by ”the author 
I of Waverley' and that WALTER SCOTT was a Scotsman, we may 
I according to this principle, conclude that the author of Waverley 
I was a Scotsman. We may also apply it to the description »the 
I word 'dog'». Two particular graphemes of the word 'dog” have 
ä been called 'G” and ”H”. If the theory of the last paragraph is 
i correct, G and H are denoted by the description »the word ”dog'». 
I Then, if G is B, the proposition: the word 'dog' is B, must hold. 
| If His B, the proposition: the word 'dog' is B, must also hold. 
I This gives us propositions like the following: 
The word 'dog' consists of three letters. (2) 
The word dog” has been written down by someone. (3) 


| which seem acceptable. It also gives us the following proposi- 
I tion: 


The word 'dog' is the grapheme G. (4) 


"If we consider that G and H are not the same grapheme, we 
I can further infer: 
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The word 'dog' is not the grapheme G. (5) 


The propositions (4) and (5) are, apparently, incompatible. 
We thus have to face a very serious problem, which admits of 
these solutions: 


1. The theory of $ 4, according to which both G and H are 
denoted by »the word 'dog'», is rejected. 

2. It is maintained that there are certain entities x and certain 
properties Å, such that the propositions: x 25 ÅA and x is not A 
may both be true. 

3. The principle (1) is accepted only in a modified form. 

4. It is maintained that the concept of word is self-contradictory. 
In connection with solution 4 it should be noted that, even if - 

it is incompatible with some of the assertions made above, it is 

compatible with my main theory. This, the definition of $ 4, 

may be correct, although the concept analysed by it is self-contra- 

dictory. 

Of the four solutions, solution 3 seems to me most acceptable, 
though I cannot see exactly how the principle (1) should be 
modified. A possible modification would be the following: 


If some entity is denoted by ”(wx) (Ax)r and the property 
B applies to all entities denoted by that description, 
then it is true that (ex) (Ax)ris B. (6) 


It is perhaps possible to make a distinction between positive 
and negative properties. The property of being G would be a 
positive property and the property of not being G a negative 
property. This modified form of (1) could then be adopted: 


If Bis a positive property and y is denoted by (ex) (Ax) r 
andiyas-B) thenit is true that (No) (A)risiB: (7) 


This distinction seems to me, however, rather doubtful. A 
distinction certainly needs to be made between the positive and 
negative appearances of a property, the same property some- 
times appearing to be positive and sometimes appearing to be 
negative. Thus when I think: 
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x is red 


the: concept of redness has a positive appearance and when I 
think: 
x is not non-red 


the same concept has a negative appearance. The terms ”positive 
property" and 'negative property' have no definite meaning for 
me. So, (7) is perhaps not a suitable modification of COR 


V 6. The theory of $ 4 was based on a formal device which 
can perhaps be useful in connection with other analytical pro- 
blems. Analytical philosophers often construct classes of similar 
entities: it might sometimes be better to construct a definite de- 
scription. In order to elucidate the meaning of this suggestion 
an example shall be given. 

At this moment, I can see the moon through the window. 
What I am directly visually aware of is a sense-datum of the 
moon. At this and other moments other people have seen the 
moon, being directly aware of other sense-data of the moon. 


These sense-data have a certain similarity to cach other, with 


respect to both internal and relational properties. Now, I believe 
some philosophers would maintain that the moon is really a class 
of sense-data, the class of those sense-data which are similar to 


7 Something which is essentially the same difficulty, becomes disturbing, when 
the theory of $ 4 is compared with RUSSELL's analysis of definite descriptions. 
Probably, RUSSELL has never recognized the circumstance that different concepts 
of identity are involved in the meaning of different definite descriptions. If his 
theory is reformulated in such a manner that this error is avoided, it asserts that 


every proposition of the type: 
(ex) (Ax), is B 
has the same logical content as: 


Some x is both A and B and for every y it holds that if v is Å, 
then x I y is true. 
Taking I as the relation S, A as the property: x SH and B as the property of 
being G, we can infer proposition (4) mentioned above. Taking B instead as the 
property of not being G, we can infer proposition (5). 
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my sense-datum of the moon. Calling my sense-datum of the 
moon for ”M” and the relation of similarity involved for 'T", the 
following must be a true proposition, according to this point of 
view: 


The moon — the class of those entities which stand in 
TTO AM. (1) 


If not satisfied with (1), I might instead formulate the fol- 
lowing theory: 
The moon = (wx) (x T M)r (2) 


It should be noted that if theory (2) is correct, each of the 
different sense-data of the moon zs the moon and this though 
there is really only one moon.” 


> There is a strong connection between this remark on the moon and the theory 
concerning the concept of a thing developed by K. MARC-WOGAU in his Theorie 
der Sinnesdaten, Uppsala 1945. 


A Note to Plato's 
Republic X, 596 c—d 


by 


INGEMAR HEDENIUS 


Plato takes painting as an illustration of what he means by 
imitation: »imitative» poetry is like a picture in words. Socrates 
maintains (of course ironically) that one of the characteristics 
of all imitators and painters is their capacity to create everything 
between heaven and earth. Such artists are not like ordinary 
craftsmen who are only able to make things which they are 
especially trained to produce, or upon which they are experts. 

The passage upon which I shall comment here is translated 
by JOWETT thus: 

»And there is another artist, — I should like to know what 
you would say of him. 

Who is he? 

One who is the maker of all the works of all other workmen. 

What an extraordinary man! 

Wait a little, and there will be more reason for your saying 
so. For this is he who is able to make not only vessels ” of every 
kind, but plants and animals, himself and all other things — 
the earth and heaven, and the things which are in heaven or 
under the earth; he makes the gods also. 

He must be a wizard and no mistake.» 

Glaucons last clue in the Greek text runs: ITlévu Favuaotöv, 


1 szeun, here probably in the sense of ozevaota, »artificial things», as in Rep. 
601 d, e and Soph. 219 b. Cf. also Rep. 401 a. 
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Zon, Myers sopiothv. JOWETT's translation follows von AST's Lexi- 
con Platonicum”? and is in agreement with almost all modern 
translations — about twenty — which I have seen.” But I believe 
that sogioth4s here means »sophist» as it does in all other pas- 
sages in which Plato uses the word." 

There is an echo of this passage in the Sophistes. The seventh 
and ultimate definition of the term sogioths states that the 
sophist is a yöns and a pupnths öv övruv. And again this is ex- 
plained to mean that the imitator pretends »to know how to 
make and do all things» — including everything between heaven 
and earth — »by a single art».” This is said to be zodtx, namely 
that artistic or graceful form of jest which is exemplified by the 
painter's art.” The pseudo-art of the sophist is the production of 
pictures in words — words which do not reveal reality but give 


2 S. v. sogwitns: »ubi fere est vern. Tausend-Kinstler». Cf. the commentary of 
JOWETT and CAMPBELL: »the vernacular sense for 'the master of an art or mys- 
tery'.» 

3 The only exceptions known to me are SCHLEIERMACHER's and SHOREY's 
translations. F. M. CORNFORD translates: »That sounds like a miraculous feat 
of virtuosity.» 

2 With the possible exception of Meno 85 b, where gogpiotal may have the 
sense of »experts». But it is quite possible that Plato there had Hippias of Elis 
and other sophists in mind who were skilled in geometry; such a neutral usage 
of the word also occurs in Menro 95 b—c, where especially Georgias is included. 
Plato knew of the geometrical studies of Hippias and other sophists; cf. Prot. 
318 de, Hipp. mai. 285 bc, Hipp. min. 367 de. See also BJÖRNBO's article on 
Hippias of Elis in PAULY-WiSsoWA-KROLL and J. L. HEIBERG, Geschichte der 
Mathematik und Naturwissenschaften im Altertum (1925), p. 5. 

If this interpretation of Meno 85 b be accepted, even there sogistal ought to be 
rendered by »sophists». CROISET translates it so, referring however to Prot. 312 c. 
That reference does not seem to elucidate, because the high appreciation of the 
sophist as töv töv sopöv ixiothuova in 312 c appears as the rather boastful opi- 
nion of Protagoras and is contrary to the view of Socrates-Plato, in spite of its 
etymological »correctness». So far as I know Plato never in earnest uses the word 
gogpiotns in the abstract sense of »learned man» or »expert», if he does not do 
so in Meno 85 b. ; 

SESOphIR235TA. 

Cr2o3sSrd: 
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us a deceptive resemblance to reality.” The sophist is here classi- 
fied in the same way as is the imitative poet in the Re public. 
Sophists are of the same species as painters and »imitative» 
poets. 


In the Sophistes Plato did not add anything new to what he 
already had said of the sophists in his earlier dialogues. The 
method of dichotomy is new,” however, and for pedagogical 
reasons it was applied to a concept which was familiar to the 
members of the Academy from the Protagoras, the Gorgias, the 
Euthydemaus and other dialogues. The idea of the sophist as a 
sort of imitator had been put forward in the Gorgias, where 
sophistry, like rhetoric, was classified as a zxoMtixäs mwoptov 
sidwtov.” Both rhetoric and sophistry have pleasure as their sole 
aim, and in this respect they were compared to flute-playing and 
poetry.” By characterizing sophistry as an eidwroy Plato meant 
to say that the sophists are mere imitators, just as musicians and 
poets, the general nature of imitation being afterwards devel- 
oped in the Republic.” 


In our passage in the Republic Soctates appears as an experi- 
enced teacher of academical wisdom: he reminds Glaucon of 
»our usual method»"” and of »what we are in the habit of say- 
ing». The replies of Glaucon, in their turn, are exemplary of 
a young pupil at the Academy, not only humble and eager to 
learn but also, to a certain extent, well-informed.” He says: a 
man who pretends to be able to produce everything between 
heaven and earth can only be an imitator of the worst sort — 
a sophist. It is easy to say that »the context requires» that sogistis 


8234 c, cf. 268 cd and Pol. 303 c. 

? See 267 d. 

10 Gorg. 463 d. 

21 501 d—502 c. 

12 Cf. my Phaidon, Gorglas och Staten (1945), PP. 60—64. 
ASEREPInS9G- da 

12596 b. 

15. 596 e, 597 a. 
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here means »miracle-worker» or »wizard». But I think that we 
miss the point, if the text is so interpreted.” 

Adam refers to Soph. 233 e ff. in his note to Rep. 596 d. But 
he seems to accept the usual interpretation, saying that sopioths 
is used as in Symp. 203 d Sewds vöns sal puppaxeds aal ooPIITNS. 
So far as I can see the epithet sopitns there only needs to bear 
on the persuasive power of Eros. He may well be said to be a 
sophist in that respect. For the same reason Hades is called a 
tENeos soproTths IN Örat. 403 e. 

Some commentators have maintained that Plato in Rep. 596 
c—d alluded to God as the Snuwovpyés of all things. This inter- 
pretation has been supported by the authority of LIDDELL and 
SCOTT "" and of WILAMOWITZ,'" but in fact ZELLER has previ- 
ously shown that it is impossible.”? 


16 The words for »wizard» — which in this context is a wider concept than 
»sophist» — are yong and Javpatoroios. See Rep. 598 d; 602 b, d. Cf. Soph. 235 a, 
241 b; 224 a, 235 b, 268 d and Polis. 291 c, 303 c. 

LST Vv: soptotne. 

128” Plaior I (Berlin=-1919), p.: 597. 

19 Die Philosophie der Griechen II: 14 (1889), pp. 711 f. 


The influence of schooling upon IQ 
by 


TORSTEN HUSÉN 


The influence of schooling on the results of conventional intel- 
ligence tests is one of the most debated problems in educational 
psychology, and from a methodological point of view, one of 
the most difficult to answer. A very large number of relevant 
variables have to be dealt with, and, as a rule, only a few of 
these are under control. Moreover, the problem of sampling, and 
the regression effect further complicate the interpretation of the 
results obtained. 

Because of the great difficulties that are frequently connected 
with the administrative side of research, when after a consider- 
able lapse of time, a retest of extensive material has to be con- 
ducted, only a comparatively few investigations of this kind have 
been undertaken so far. Most of the well-controlled investiga- 
tions have dealt with the influence of preschool teaching on 
intellectual development. In this connection, we ought to com- 
mence by mentioning BETH WELLMAN's and the Iowa-group's 
investigations." There are only a few investigations where the 
first testing took place at the primary school stage, and the 
second, at an adult stage. Most of these investigators have em- 
ployed more or less selected groups. The most interesting of 
these investigations was carried out by LORGE. He employed the 
test results obtained in 1921—22 and in 1941 for 131 men. At 


I WELLMAN, Iowa studies on the effects of schooling, 39th Yearbook, Nat. Soc. 
Stud. Educ., II, 1940. Cf. MURSELL, Psychological testing, p. 315 ff. 
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the first testing, the subjects were in the 8th class of a primary 
school in New York City, where they were tested by means of 
two achievement tests. On the second occasion, they were given 
two ordinary group intelligence tests; one of these was Otis's 
group test. The original group consisted of 863 boys; but LORGE 
was able to show that the 131 who were available for testing 
after twenty years, were a representative sample of the original 
group in terms of the initial test scores. The material was divided 
into various class intervals in terms of the 1921 test. In each 
class, the mean score in Otis's group test was subsequently de- 
termined for the various levels of schooling. Especially great 
differences were observed between those who had received higher 
secondary education, and those who had only had elementary 
schooling, in spite of the fact, that to start with, they had all 
been on the same level.” Of those who in the 1921 test, had a 
score of 89—98, the ones who had had 8—9 years of schooling, 
obtained a score of 38—39 in Otis's test, as against a score of 
53—354 for those with 15 years or more of theoretical school- 
ing. In several respects, however, LORGE's results rest on a some- 
what insecure foundation. He deals with particularly small sub-: 
groups, where the mean differences are rarely statistically signi- 
ficant.” The two tests that are compared with one another, are 
really quite different in character. As has already been stated, 
the first was definitely an achievement test (reading and arith- 
metic tests). 


BYRNS and HENMON have investigated the test results with 
the National Intelligence Test that 250 college students had ob- 
tained 8—10 years previously." The correlation between the two 
series of IQ was —+ .81; but since the retest results were not 
available for those who had not received secondary education, 


” LORGE, Schooling makes a difference, Teachers” College Record (46) 1945, 
p. 483 ff. quoted by MURSELL, op. cit., p. 326. 

> See GARRETT's criticism in The effects of schooling upon IQ. Psychological 
Bulletin (43) 1946, p. 72 ff. i 

" BYRNS & HENMON, Long range prediction of College achievement. School 
and Society (41) 1935, p. 877 ff. 
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this investigation is not relevant to the question of the effects 
of schooling on IQ. 


Methodological problems 


When it is desired to investigate the effect of theoretical 
schooling on the intelligence quotient, the latter being defined 
by: conventional group tests, it should be endeavoured, from the 
outset, to obtain a clear idea as to the extent that the schooling 
variable can be studied separately. This is of the greatest import- 
ance for the interpretation of the interindividual differences or 
group differences that arise. The possibility of attaining the ideal 
conditions for investigation, as given below, vary from case to 
case, depending upon the comprehensiveness of the data avail- 
able for the investigator.” 


1. The use of a control and an experimental group is highly 
desirable, not to say necessary. If it is desired to study the influ- 
ence of schooling on ability, it is preferable to employ two 
groups that are equivalent to commence with. One of these 
groups does not display any variations with regard to theoretical 
schooling received (control group), while the other has con- 
tinued, after primary school, to a varying extent, to receive 
schooling (experimental group). 


2. Naturally, the equivalence ought primarily to refer to the 
test variable which defines the IQ; but if possible, it should 
also embrace such social variables as parents” income, socio- 
economic group, education, occupation, etc. The ideal would be 
to match at random each control individual with an experimental 
individual, so that both individuals who constitute a pair would 
be similar as to all relevant variables. This matching should take 


5 The methodological problems connected with the investigation of the effect 
of schooling on IQ, have been discussed, inter alia, by MCNEMAR, Å critical ex- 
amination of the university of Iowa studies of environmental influences upon the 
IQ. Psych. Bull. (37) 1940, ANASTASI & FOLEY, Differential psychology, p. 239 
ff. and JONES, Environmental influences on mental development, p. 617 ff. 
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place 4 priori, because if it is done a posteriori, there is a risk of 
the factor which has caused an individual to become an experi- 
mental or a control individual, being correlated with the vari- 
able whose effect it is desired to study. If, like WELLMAN, we 
desire to study the effect of nursery school teaching on intel- 
lectual development, and if, with this purpose in mind, a num- 
ber of children are tested both before and after they have te- 
ceived this teaching, and should these test results be then com- 
pared with the corresponding results for a group of children who 
have not attended a nursery school, the differences obtained will 
be very difficult to interpret. It may very easily be the case, that 
more well-to-do parents who are better educated and more soci- 
ally ambitious, send their children to a greater extent to the 
nursery schools. The superiority displayed by children who have 
had a preschool training, when compared with those who have 
not, may, to no small extent, depend on the stimulation that the 
home environment is able to give from an intellectual point of 
view. The experimental and control groups, matched 4 priori, 
constitute, as has already been pointed out, an ideal that is as a 
rule unattainable. 


3. Generally, the experimental group is already given in the 
form that some subjects have begun, or are about to begin, a 
certain course of training.” This does not prevent one, however, 
from trying to make the two groups equivalent with regard to 
those variables that can be controlled. But here one is met with 
the difficulty that is due to the limited scope of the material. 
If we have, let us say, a group of 400 individuals, and wish to 
control this with reference to age, parents' income, and the sub- 
jects" schooling, there is considerable risk of obtaining such small 
subgroups that large group differences are required in order for 
these to be statistically significant. A way out, which has been 
used in this investigation, is to attempt to control one variable 
at a time. If it is desired, as in our case, to determine the influ- 
ence of schooling on IQ, and the experimental and control 
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groups are not equivalent from a social point of view, it is pos- 
sible to compare the mean effect that every variable has in itself, 
when excluding the influence of the other variables. 


4. Ås ANASTASI and FOLEY point out, the question of 
sampling is of the greatest importance.” In longitudinal studies, 
we often obtain a positive selection, because, that part of the 
material which is worst off intellectually and socially, is more 
difficult to control as regards public registration. If, for example, 
a follow-up is undertaken for 300 children, and after a number 
of years, only 125 of these can be traced, naturally these 125 
should not be compared with the original data for the 300, but 
with the corresponding data for the 125 remaining subjects. 

One of the most interesting follow-up studies that has been 
conducted, is TERMAN's study of gifted children, that were se- 
lected in the early 20-ies.” This group was, in the highest degree, 
positively selected and the influence that differences in theoret- 
ical schooling may have had in this group, naturally does not 
permit us to draw any conclusions valid for a corresponding 
influence in a normal population. 


5. One of the most important factors in longitudinal studies, 
when the same group is tested either twice or several times is, 
the so-called regression effect, the influence of which, with 
regard to the effect of training of ability, was first pointed out 
by MCNEMAR.? The regression effect implies that individuals 
obtaining extreme scores tend, when retested, to regress towards 
the average. If we test a number of persons, and select all 
who have an IQ over 130, and then retest them with the same 
test, we shall find that the new mean is 35—10 units lower. In 
the same way, we should have obtained a mean that was 5—10 
units higher, if we had chosen subjects with an IQ under 70. 
The reason for this phenomenon is the insufficient measuring 


7 ANASTASI & FOLEY, Differential psychology, p. 241 f. 

8 TERMAN & ODEN, The gifted child grows up. Stanford 1947. 

? MCNEMAR, ÅA critical examination of the university of Iowa studies of en- 
vironmental influences upon the IQ. Psych. Bull. (37) 1940. 
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accuracy of the test, its lack of ideal reliability. Random errors 
influence the individual scores. The regression effect is revers- 
ible. If we select all the subjects who attain an IQ of over 130 
at the second testing, we shall find that their mean for the first 
testing was 5—10 units higher. 

One must bear in mind that the regression effect, under cer- 
tain conditions, can act as a contributory factor with regard to the 
appearance of group differences. If two groups, which are drawn 
from two different populations, are compared, and the two 
»mother populations» differ as regards the variable that the 
group comparison is concerned with, then the regression effect 
takes place. We shall have occasion to return to this problem 
later in connection with the group comparisons that our inves- 
tigation gives rise to. 

A condition, under which the regression effect makes its in- 
fluence felt, may now be mentioned. If we examine the influ- 
ence that secondary schooling has on the IQ at various levels 
of ability, it will be found that it »raises» the IQ on lower levels, 
and »lowers» it on higher levels. The phenomenon has, at times, 
been erroneously interpreted (inter alia, in the Iowa investiga- 
tions), as if schooling exerted a »levelling» effect. But, since 
the extreme test scores, as has already been pointed out, tend on 
retesting to regress towards the mean, the changes described 
above, may be expected to occur. As a rule, they are interrelated 
with systematic changes of other kinds. 


6. The magnitude of the deviations that take place between 
two test applications on different occasions, with the same or 
comparable tests and with regard to the same subjects, depends 
(öra) (UarES TeO VA 
a) the length of the interval, 

b) the subject's age at the first testing, 
c) the reliability of the test. 


” A survey of the regression problem is given by ANASTASI & FOLEY, Dif- 
ferential psychology, p. 241 ff. Cf. also R. L. THORNDIKE, Regression fallacies in 
the matched groups experiment. Psychometrika (7) 1942. 
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R. L. THORNDIKE claims to have shown that, if the imme- 
diate retest gives a correlation of + .89, this falls to + .87 after 
an interval of 10 months, to + .81 after 214 years, and to 
+ -70 after 5 years.” He has not taken into account the influ- 
ence of age. The latter question has been gone into more fully 
by J. E. ANDERSON, who showed, that a better prediction is ob- 
tained (i. e. less deviations) during a given interval, the later 
in an individual's life the first test is applied, because the num- 
ber of »>common elements» is increased. From a purely statistical 
point of view, higher correlations between the tests can be ex- 
pected when carried out with the same subjects at, for example, 
10 and 20 years of age, than with those of 5 and 15 years of 
age. 

ANDERSON's »overlapping» hypothesis is supported by the 
available experimental data.” By travestying a well-known pro- 
verb, we may say that, as the child grows older, it becomes in- 
creasingly the father to the man. This point is of great practical 
significance. Since tests are used at schools for the purpose of 
selection, it would be of the greatest importance, if an age could 
be fixed at which the test scores begin to have a satisfactory 
prognostic value. 


7. If possible, the same test should be employed for both test 
and retest. In principle, this is possible when carrying out fol- 
low-up studies of children within a limited interval or of 
adults within any interval. But if, as in our case, the same per- 
sons are tested at respectively 10 and 20 years of age, scales 
with a different content must be employed (the test items will 
have to vary), this does not imply, however, that there need be 
a difference in the structure of the scales. Both the test scales 


U THORNDIKE, The effect of interval between test and retest on the constancy 
of the IQ. J. Educ. Psych. (24) 1933. Cf. the same author, »Constancy» of the 
IQ. Psych. Bull. (37) 1940. 

12 See ANDERSON, The prediction of terminal intelligence from infant and. pre- 
school tests. Yearbook Nat. Soc. Stud. Edac. (39:1) 1940. Cf, the survey in 
ÅNASTASI & FOLEY, op. cit., p. 292 ff. and in JONES, op. cit., p. 586 ff. 
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employed in this case, happened to have the same structure in 
the following respects. They were both 
a) group test scales, 
b) segregated (divided) scales with 4 subtests, 
c) time-limited scales, and 
d) scales where 3 subtests were mainly verbal and 1 was a 
non-verbal test. 


It was not possible to use a scale that had been administered : 
in Malmö in 1938 at the induction of the conscripts, because, 
for one treason, the distribution of the scores obtained, would 
have been positively skewed without any possibilities of differ- 
entiation in the better half of the subjects tested, where the 
majority of those who have had secondary education are to be 
found. 


In what follows, we shall give an account of an investigation 
on the influence of schooling upon changes in IQ. In 1938 the 
whole school population, 1549 children, in the third grade of 
the primary schools in Malmö, a Swedish city with about 
140 000 inhabitants, was given an intelligence group test. The 
mean age of the Ss was 9.65 years. Ten years later, in 1948, the 
male part of the population was retested at the induction into 
military service. Complete test data and social data from 1938 
were available for 722 boys, born in 1928. On the later occasion 
we succeeded in identifying 95 p.c. of the original population. 
Complete test data and school records were available for 85 p. c. 
or 613 Ss. The identified group could be shown to be a repre- 
sentative sample of the whole population in terms of the initial 
test scores. At the first testing, teachers” ratings of general ability 
on a 3-point scale were available. 

'The 1938 test was given shortly before any differentiation in 
school training had started. The 1948 test was given, when the 
differentiation was practically finished. The Ss were grouped in 
five categories according to the highest school grade completed: 
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PEIAryNSEhoOL: (75 S£ädes )ua vars Lak KAR 431 Ss 
junior secondary school without leaving certificate (7 to 
NÖRSTA ES NESS TS SA ae åse att ALM BR TA 28 » 


junior secondary school with leaving certificate (9 or 


HÖRSTAELES Te Ur dena ls SS SÄG ad eds REL AR ES dör 2 
senior secondary school without leaving certificate (11 

[ERE EO CAS )IRSEP SERA FAR RIE Inet SAGA NARE OR Rs ISRN Ra 66 » 
ERAMTCU HORN (T2TOrFlSrErddeS)L ok es selen rt 15 » 


KEOtalTGTSESS 


The 1938 intelligence test was a segregated scale with 4 sub- . 
tests, antonyms, sentence completion, identical figures (non- 
verbal), and disarranged sentences. The 1948 test also consisted 
of four segregated subtests, synonyms, word meanings, number 
series, and matrices. 


IQ-differences in relation to schooling 


The raw scores obtained in 1938 and 1948 were converted 
into IQ scores. Subsequently, the difference between IQ 48 and 
IQ 38 was determined for each one of the subjects. A positive 

difference implies a relative raising of the intellectual ability, 
while a negative difference signifies a lowering of the same.” 
The distribution of the existing differences with their charac- 
terstics for various levels of schooling is shown in table 1. 

The mean differences, given to the first place of decimals, 
are as follows 


IE EDEN DY SONSON ro rr Or TTR SS = 20 
junior secondary school without leaving certificate + 2.1+2.3 
junior secondary school with leaving certificate .. + 3.0E1.1 
senior secondary school with matriculation ..... 205 BEN 
MER (ITATÖD oro ov a REA AR SAS ES SE FADERN SNRA 


23 The terms »raising» and »lowering» refer, naturally, to changes in relation 


to the population as a whole. 
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It appears that a distinct raising of IQ takes place, the higher 
the level of schooling that is attained. A significant deviation 
from 0, only takes place with regard to the three highest groups. 
As will be seen, the increase is not linear, but grows rapidly 
above the secondary school stage with leaving certificate.” 

We then come to the principal question; whether the existing 
mean IQ differences may be attributed entirely or partly to the 
differences in schooling between the various groups. Since re- 
cruitment to secondary schooling is considerably greater from 
the higher social and income groups, than from the lower, there 
is good reason to ask whether these social variables that are 
correlated with schooling have not, to a quite appreciable extent, 
affected the mean differences observed. As has been stated in 
fuller detail, in another connection, there is a mean increase of 
about 3 units in the IQ in the highest income groups.” Of the 
four social groups, it is only group 1 that shows a significant 
mean increase of about 7.5 units. The most »pure» of the social 
variables is income. Since the latter does not at all give rise to 
mean differences of the same magnitude, as are due to school- 
ing, it is justifiable to attribute to the latter, the principal role 
in producing the differences shown in table 1. The mean increase 
in IQ manifested by social group I, can be mainly attributed to 
the fact that about 80 I of its members received secondary 
schooling (the majority, about 60 Jo, received senior secondary 
schooling). : 

A conclusion which may be drawn, as a result of the analysis 
of the connections of the different variables with the IQ differ- 
ences is, that schooling, at any rate as regards the three lower 
social groups, has incomparably the greatest significance for the 
systematic changes in IQ between 10 and 20 years of age.” 

1 When interpreting these deviations, it should be clearly borne in mind that 
they are dependent on the size of the groups. M is by definition 0 for the whole 
of the material, which causes the absolute maximum size of the deviations to be 
in inverse proportion to the size of the groups in question. 


15 HUSÉN, The predictive value of intelligence tests, Lund 1950 (in Swedish), 
PSI 


16 HUSÉN, op. cit., pp. 85, 89 and 92. 
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One may well ask, why the increase in IQ is considerably 
greater in the senior secondary school and matriculation groups, 
than in the junior secondary school group. Three reasons for 
this may be discussed: 1) A certain selection of ability, as regards 
facility for intellectual training, has taken place on transition 
from junior secondary school to senior secondary school. 2) A 
decrease due to the lack of training, which might appear in the 
junior secondary school group without leaving certificate, on 
account of the interval between completion of schooling and 
test administration. 3) A gain due to training in the senior 
secondary school group, because of more prolonged intellectual 
training. 

Since our junior secondary school group with leaving certi- 
ficate, only contains those subjects who left school on passing 
this examination, wo do not know what the distribution of the 
IQ differences was like for all who passed this examination. In 
the transition from junior secondary school, to senior secondary 
school, the manifested ability (defined by school reports, test 
scores, etc.), as well as social factors are of importance. In a 
ten-year follow-up study of the Stockholm population of school 
children born in 1925, BOALT has succeeded in showing that 
the correlation between each of the factors, school report, social 
group and income group, and the transfer to the senior second- 
ary school, is in the vicinity of —F .50. In our material, there is 
no significant difference in terms of the 1938 test, between the 
group with the junior secondary school leaving certificate, on 
the one hand, and the two highest groups of schooling on the 
other. No selection of ability of any importance, seems to have 
taken place. It is difficult to determine whether those who are 
more susceptible to training have been selected in this way. 

'The second explanation of the big increase in IQ in the senior- 
secondary-school group, viz. loss due to lack of training as re- 
gards the junior secondary school group with leaving certificate, 
is more difficult to verify. VERNON, who has carried out 
investigation, in connection with English material, of the 
development of various forms of achievements between the 
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ages of 14 and 18, concludes: »It appears ... that general intel- 
ligence improves after 14 among the more gifted members of 
the population who receive further schooling, though not among 
those who leave school ...»'” Here, it is a question of a com- 


 parison between those who left school after finishing the pri 


mary school and those who continued their schooling until 18 


years of age. In our case, there are two groups that have received 
further schooling, and one of these was tested about 3 years 
after leaving school, and the other while still attending school 
or shortly after leaving school. But practically speaking, all the 
members of the secondary school with leaving certificate, have 
vocations that afford opportunities for verbal and numerical 
training, and consequently the loss due to the lack of training 
after leaving school, must be much less than for those who take 
up purely manual work." 

The third explanation: the gain due to training which is de- 
pendent on prolonged theoretical training, may hypothetically, 
be looked upon as the most important. 

From table 1, we can get the distribution of the IQ deviations 
irrespectively of their signs. The average deviation for the entire 
population extends to 8.71 units. The median is 7.0. About one- 
third of the deviations is under 5 units, and a quarter is over 
11 units. A small number of very large deviations exist. Ex- 
pressed in the form of a correlation coefficient, the connection 
between IQ 38 and IQ 48, is + -.72. This result appears to 
agree, very largely, with the extremely few investigations that 
were previously conducted in this field. EMBREE and R.L. 
THORNDIKE give an account of the investigation of those seeking 
admission to college, whose entrance examination has been com- 
pared with the test results obtained at school.” In their com- 


17 VERNON, Changes in abilities from 14—20 years. Papet read to the Bri- 
tish Association for the Advancement of Science, in Dundee on 29 August 1947 
Advancement of Science (5) 1948, p. 138. 

18 HuSÉN, Intelligence and occupation. In: Man and work, I, p. 551 ff. (in 
Swedish). 

19 EMBREE, Å study of the graduates of university high school from 1921 to 
1945. (Unpublished, quoted by ANASTASI & FOLEY). Cf. THORNDIKE, The pre- 
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mentary on these investigations, ANASTASI and FOLEY point out 
that a follow-up of such selected groups, does not permit of 
conclusions being drawn concerning the predictive value of the 
tests used for representative populations.” EMBREE obtained a 
correlation of + .80 between the test result in the seventh class 
of the primary school, and the result of the American Council 
Psychological Examination, which was obtained 5—6 years later. 
There are no corresponding follow-up investigations for non- 
selected populations. Consequently, we cannot, for instance, com- 
pare our results with those obtained by TERMAN in his follow-up 
investigations of gifted children. 

A median deviation of 7 units or a correlation of + .72 be- 
tween the test results obtained at ten and twenty years of age- 
implies, in our opinion, a closer connection between the two 
testings than could have been expected. The low age (= 9.65 
years) at the first testing, the long interval and two different 
test scales, are conditions that might well have caused the con- 
nection to have a lower numerical value than was actually the 
case. As has already been stated, THORNDIKE considers that 
+ -70 is the most probable retest coefficient, if there is an in- 
terval of 5 years between the two test administrations. 

The deviations between IQ 38 and IQ 48 depend a) on ran- 
dom errors of measurement, »insufficient split-half-reliability», 
b) on systematic changes in Ss, c) on random changes in the Ss, 
and d) on the fact that, to some extent, the tests measure dif- 
ferent things, test specificities. It may prove of interest to com- 
pute the correlation that would have been obtained, had the two 
tests been perfectly reliable. In this case, in our view, the retest 
reliabilities should be used for that computation, and not the 
split-half reliabilities. The reason for this is, firstly, that the lat- 
ter type of reliability coefficient is often spuriously increased in 
time-limited tests. If retest coefficients are chosen, then in ad- 
dition to random errors there is the influence exerted by the in- 


diction of intelligence at college entrance from earlier test. J. Educ. Psych. (36) 
1947. 
"0 ANASTASI & FOLEY, op. cit., p. 292 f. 
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constancy of the subjects during short intervals. So far as is 
known, no tretest coefficient has been determined for the group 
test of 1938. Since the latter is relatively short (56 items as 
against 160 for the I-test 1948), and since the retest coefficients 
tend to be lower for children than for adults, there is probably 
little risk of underestimation, if it is assumed that the reliability 
was —+ .85 for the 1938 scale. Retest investigations with dif- 
ferent intervals have been conducted with I-tests on adult pop- 
ulations. The lowest coefficient was + 91, and the highest 
+ -95.” Consequently, it may be expedient to choose the highest 
coefficient in order that no undue »over-correction» should take 
place with regard to the influence of the reliabilities on the cor- 
relation between the tests. If the values are now inserted in the 
formula for correction for »attenuation» we obtain a coefficient 
of —+ .80, which thus, indicates the probable correlation between 
the two tests when reliability is perfect. It would then appear 
that this coefficient's deviation from 1, is partly due to changes 
in the Ss, and partly to the fact that the tests measure somewhat 
different functions. The latter factor seems to have played quite 
an insignificant role. As has been pointed out previously, the 
tests are, to a great extent, of the same structure. We have our- 
— selves found, that specifically verbal group tests, with quite dif- 
ferent test types and applied to a normal population yield a retest 
coefficient of more than -+ .90.”” 

It would appear then, that already at ten years of age, one 
can count on being able to apply group tests with relatively good 
predictive value, as regards the test scores at a considerably 
higher age. 

To sum up, it may be said that, there is reason to suppose 
that theoretical schooling, subsequent to leaving the primary 


22 Correlations between + .85 and + .94 were obtained, in spite of a one 
year interval, when testing the same Ss with tests of quite different structures. 
HUSÉN, On the stability of test scores (in Swedish) Svenska Läkartidningen 
1951:37 

22 HUSÉN & HENRICSON, Some principles of construction of group intelligence 
tests for adults. Stockholm 1951, p. 59. 
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school, considerably increases the intellectual level, which is 
measured with group tests of a conventional type. On an average, 
the increase lies between 0 and 10 IQ units, according to the 
scope of the schooling. On an average, the increase amounts for 
all who have received some form of further schooling to 4.84 
units. The senior secondary schooling, raises the level, on an 
average, by 7—10 units. 


Changes in 1Q on different levels of ability 


Changes in IQ with the test as a criterion of ability 


So far, we have mainly been occupied with the mean deviations 
in various groups of schooling between IQ 1938 and 1948. This 
mean, we have considered, in its relationship to various external 
factors, such as theoretical schooling — and in another connec- 
tion — social group, income group and the number of children. 
It is naturally of the greatest interest to determine these mean 
tendencies, but it is also of interest to investigate whether the 
systematic changes tend to be different on various levels of 
ability. 

As has already been pointed out, it may be assumed that the 
IQ deviations between 1938 and 1948 are due to the following 
factors: 

a) insufficient reliability of the two group-tests, 

b) the systematic influence of certain environmental variables 

on the Ss, 

c) the random changes that have taken place in the mean- 

while, 

d) the specificities of the two tests. 


Our aim is to determine the systematic influence that certain 
environmental variables, in this case especially schooling, have 
exerted. In this connection, it is important to attempt to decide 
the part that random changes have played (points a and c). The 
correlation of — .72 between IQ 1938 and IQ 1948 deviates 
from 1, partly on account of random changes. But it has to be 
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borne in mind, that the systematic changes contribute even more 
towards lowering the correlation, since they change the original 
rank order of the IQ scores. One way of determining the influ- 
ence of various factors is, to employ the analysis of variance. 
The total variance on each occasion can be divided into a vari- 
ance between the groups of schooling and a variance within 
these groups. Thus, it is possible to estimate how large a part 
of the total variance on the two occasions is due to variation of 
schooling. 

In this connection we shall, in the first place, endeavour to 
ascertain what IQ changes took place at various levels of ability. 
We employ as criteria of ability: a) the group test 1938, and 
b) teachers” ratings 1938. Since neither of the tests is perfectly 
reliable, and moreover, to a certain extent, they measure dif- 
ferent functions (no doubt they possess a quite important spe- 
cificity towards one another), a considerable regression effect 
must be taken into account. We have already defined this phe- 
nomenon, and have also pointed out some concrete examples of 
its influence. If, as in this case, it is desired to measure the »real» 
systematic changes in intellectual levels of achievement that have 
taken place at different levels, it is necessary to determine the 
influence of the regression effect. 

TERMAN and MCNEMAR were faced with this problem when 
they conducted their follow-up investigation of the group of 
»geniuses» that TERMAN had tested in the early 20-ies. Children 
with an original IQ over 140 were chosen. At the retest that 
took place in 1940, it was found, according to the method of 
computation employed, that a mean regression had occurred of 
from 10.4 to 17—18 IQ units. This change could be ascribed 
to four different facts, 1) the insufficient reliability of the tests, 
2) the specificities of the tests, 3) systematic changes caused by 
the environmental conditions and spontaneous growth, and 
4) random changes in time.” MCNEMAR tried to deterinine the 
magnitude of the regression effect.” For such a highly selected 


23 TERMAN & ODEN, The gifted child grows up, p. 138 f. 
24 TERMAN & ODEN, op. cit,, p. 140 ff. 
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group, as the one in question, the effect was quite considerable 
and could be estimated to be about 24 o. 

The correlation between IQ 1938 and IQ 1948 is, as has been 
mentioned, + .72, and the correlation table shows the presence 
of distinct regression effects. If the regression equations are de- 
termined, and if for the various levels of IQ 1938, the corres- 
ponding probable values of IQ 1948 are estimated, an expression 
will be obtained for the regression effect, which is a result of 
both the random and systematic changes, without separating the ' 
latter. The equation for the determination of the probable scores 
(x) 1948 that correspond to various scores (y) 1938 is 


x=— 0.72 y + 28. 


From this equation, we obtain the following series of values 
for x and y, which make it possible to determine the amount of . 
regression on different levels: 


IQ 1938 (x) IQ 1948 (y) Regression 

79) 78.4 + 8.4 

80 85.6 + 35.6 

90 92.8 + 2.8 
100 100 20 

110 TOYE2 == 

120 114.4 ==I6 

20) T2TG — 8.4 


Thus, a regression effect of about 4 s is obtained automatic- 
ally on levels 2 o from the mean for the whole population. The 
question is now, to what extent does this effect on various levels 
of ability depend on random errors of measurement, and how 
far is it due to systematic changes? In what follows, we shall 
attempt, with the aid of various approaches, to find an answer 
to this question. 

In table 2, each row gives the frequency of schooling in each 
class of 10 units of the IQ 1938. Within each class, the various 
groups of schooling are kept separate. With regard to each in- | 
dividual, it is stated whether in IQ 1948, he was in a higher (h), | 
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lower (1) or in the same (s) class as in 1938. Finally, we have 
determined the mean difference within each class, between those 
who only received primary schooling and those who had attend- 
ed secondary schools. This difference is shown in the column 
farthest to the right in the table. In view of the few individuals 
in the extreme groups, we have mainly to regard the interval 
85—124. There appears to be a tendency for the difference to 
increase in this interval, between those who have received pri- 
mary schooling and those who have received secondary school- 
inga(seciWablet3): 


Table 3. 
No. of all individuals in the class inter- 
IQ-dlass Mean IQ difference val with 
between primary school z a s a 
1938 Junior secondary Senior secondary 
and secondary school 
school school 
85—94 9 6 HK 490 
95—104 6 14 NY 117 
105—114 14 26 No 197 
115—124 10 30 HK 28 KX 


In this connection, however, it should be borne in mind that, 
on account of the selective influence of the social factors, the 
original difference between those who received primary school- 
ing and those who received secondary schooling, is somewhat 
less at lower levels of ability. The mean difference for all four 
IQ classes is between 9—10 units. We had ascertained previous- 
ly that secondary schooling should raise the IQ, on an average, 
by 5 units. The increase observed here, is due to two facts: 1) We 
are here dealing with subjects, some of whom received primary 
schooling and others secondary schooling, who originally were 
members of the same class interval of 10 units. It is very likely 
that the members of a given IQ class, who had received second- 
ary schooling, had, from the outset, a higher test mean than 
those who had only received primary schooling.” 2) We ate 
here comparing subjects who had received primary schooling 


> Cf. GARRETT, The effects of schooling upon IQ. Psych. Bull. (43) 1946, 
jo MPG 
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with those who had had secondary schooling, and not each of 
these two groups with itself (IQ 1938 with IQ 1948). 


lä Table 4. Frequency of ascent or descent into another class in- 
terval between 1938 and 1948 in various groups of schooling. 


(The figures in 9Z of the respective groups of schooling in the class intervals 
in question. Investigated range of IQ 105—134.) 


Junior secondary Senior secondary 
IQ position 1948 com- Primary school school with lea- school and 
pared with 1938 (n = 123) ving certificate Matriculation 
(n=57) (n = 62) 
fchersntervalt...,.u ms 5 18 44 
HÄmeanterval ossee sc 34 56 43 
BOW CEST tCEV al ne ova side + 61 26 13 


As follows from the values given above, the difference, be- 
tween the mean IQ-deviations of those who had only received 
primary schooling and those who had received secondary school- 
| ing, was about 7 units. Consequently, we have no grounds for 

tejecting the estimate of 5—7 units for the increase in IQ due 
to. secondary schooling. 

It is of special interest to study columns »h, s and 1» in table 
2, where it is shown if the IQ 1948 for the persons in question 
was higher, the same or lower than their IQ 1938. From the 
column representing the primary school groups, it will be seen 
that the regression effect is very marked in the extreme IQ inter- 
vals. Out of 28 subjects whose IQ in 1938 was in the interval 
65—74, 14 had gone up to a higher interval, 13 had remained 
| in the same interval, and only 1 had gone down to a lower inter- 
| val. Out of 39 subjects with primary school, and belonging to the 
interval 115—124, 27 had gone down, 11 had remained in the 
1 same interval, and only 1 had gone up to a higher interval. 
I When we examine the columns for secondary schooling, it is 
| again confirmed that the effect of schooling counterbalances the 
| regression effect. To what extent this occurs, is clearly shown in 
| the following table: 

6 
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Number (in 24) of Ss who descended to a lower 


IQ 1938 interval between 1938 and 1948 
Interval Primary school Secondary school 
95—104 25 2 
105—114 50 14 
115—124 70 26 


In the interval 105—114, but 5 out of 79 (6 Jo) of those 
who had only received primary schooling, ascended to a higher ' 
interval; while not less than 31 out of 66 (47 Jo) of those who 
had received secondary schooling, did so. 

Finally, we can compare the IQ-changes in the 105—134 
range of the various groups of schooling; that is to say, in a. 
section of the material that was above average in the 1938 test 
(table 4). On account of the regression effect, a very large num- 
ber of those who had only received primary schooling had des- 
cended to a lower interval. Among those who had received se- 
condary schooling, the regression effect had been counterbalanc- 
ed by the effect of training, with the result, that ascent into 
higher intervals takes place increasingly, proportionally to the 
grade of schooling. 


By way of summary, the following may be stated: Dividing 
the material into various levels of ability in accordance with the 
1938 test, it has been possible to study in greater detail the in- 
fluence of schooling on these different levels. Thus, descent to 
a lower IQ-interval has taken place in 61 Yo of those who had 
received primary schooling, in 26 Yo of those who had had se- 
condary schooling with leaving certificate, and in 13 97 of those 
who had received senior secondary schooling, all of whom had 
been above average in the 1938 test. It was possible to carry out 


a study of the interaction between the effect of schooling and 
the regression effect. 
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IQ-changes, with teachers' ratings as a criterion of ability 


Teachers in the different classes were asked to classify the 
children in 5 groups with regard to their ability. The groups 
were as follows: B (gifted), M + (above average), M (aver- 
age), M— (below average), and S (poor ability). Further, 
they were asked to indicate, which pupils in the class belonged, 
from the point of view of ability, to the 15 Y, most or least 
gifted. Naturally, the two latter groups coincided, to a great 
extent, with the B and S groups. In table 5, the IQ-differences 
have been given for the 15 Jo most and least gifted pupils, ac- 
cording to the teachers” ratings. Furthermore, the differences 
have been given separately for those among the gifted pupils 
who only received primary schooling, and for those who receiv- 
ed secondary schooling. 

The mean IQ for the 15 Jo most gifted pupils was in 1938 
about 115. The regression effect according to the equation given 
above, should be 4.2. According to table 5, we see that the mean 
IQ-deviation for those among the 15 Jo most gifted pupils who 
only had primary schooling, was — 4.5, which corresponds with 
the calculated regression effect. Previously, by studying the in- 
fluence of several important environmental variables upon IQ, 
we found that schooling has a considerably greater systematic 
effect on IQ than the other variables have. Those among the 
15 Po most gifted pupils, who received some kind of further 
theoretical schooling, do not show any significant IQ-difference. 


Table 5. IQ-differences (1Q.—IQss) for the 15 Fo most gifted 
and the 15 Fo least gifted pupils, according to the teachers 


ratings. 
15 24 most gifted 15 24 least gifted 
Primary school Secondary school = (only primary school) 
ARR SSANR sserr bi 22 49 63 
mean IQ difference . — 4.54 + 1.48 0:00 TS 0.32 + 1.32 
TERASS As 20.06-=105 8.04 + 0.81 10.48 + 0.93 


Here, schooling and regression effect have cancelled each 
other out. Practically all the members of the group have passed 
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their lower certificate examination or have completed the main 
part of the curriculum for the senior secondary school. On the 
basis of our findings here, we may state that, further schooling 
at least up to passing the lower certificate examination increases 
the IQ in conventional group tests by 4—3 units among the 
most gifted pupils. This agrees in principle with our previous 
findings. 

In table 5, we find that the mean IQ-deviation for the 15 Yo 
least gifted pupils amounts to + 0.32 units. Their mean in the 
1938 testing was about 83, i. e. their position was 1 o below the 
total average. According to the regression equation, we have the 
right to expect a regression effect of + 4.2 units. The IQ-devi- 
ation of + 0.32 differs significantly from the calculated regres- 
sion value. Since none of the 15 Jo least gifted pupils received 
any further theoretical schooling, we have no means of judging 
what effect theoretical schooling has on this level. The most 
plausible explanation of the fact that the IQ-deviation is 4 units 
less than what could have been expected is, that those who are 
intellectually the least gifted, on account of lack of training or 
for similar reasons, have regressed by an average of about 4 
units as compared with the rest of the material. This also agrees 
with the investigations that have been conducted to ascertain 
the development of achievement on different levels of ability 
for pupils in their teens. The best pupils retain their level, even 
if the effect of schooling is excluded, while those intellectually 
least gifted regress. 

VERNON has been able to show the same results in his follow- 
up investigation of children between 14—20 years.” 


+ 


The changes that take place on the various levels of ability 
can be studied more closely with the help of tables 2 and 6. In 
table 6 we have given the IQ-differences for various levels of 


”6 VERNON, Changes in abilities from 14—20 years. Advancement of Science 
(5) 1948. 
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kept those who had only primary schooling separate from such 
as have received secondary schooling. Before we try to interpret 
the IQ-differences obtained, it may be appropriate to attempt 
to determine the amount of the regression effect on all 5 levels. 
The following values are then obtained: 


Gifted Above aver. Aver. Below aver. Poor gifted 
Observed IQss INET (07.4 100.0 ONES 83.9 
Probable IQ:s4s 1097 10553 100.0 93.9 88.4 


Regression: ER Lol 0 +24 —+ 45 


As we have already seen, the primary school group displays 
the least relative systematic changes; above all, this group is 
not influenced by the marked systematic effect that secondary 
schooling exerts. Consequently, it should manifest the regression 
effect much more clearly. It should be borne in mind, that those 
who received only primary schooling, show the lowest mean IQ- 
deviation, since they constitute the majority, and Ma — 0 for 
the whole population. 

By comparing, the IQ-deviations on various levels of ability 
obtained for those who received only primary schooling, with 
the calculated regression effects, we obtain the following series: 


Gifted Above aver. Aver. — Belowaver. Poorly gifted 
Observed average 


IQ-difference EE SINN 0 oe 03 
Calculated re- 

gression effect TNA RA SET STAS 
Deviation: 50004 SIR 0 ON 


It appears that the deviation increases the more, the farther 
the distance from the highest level of ability. The great devi- 
ation between the calculated regression effect and the observed 
IQ-deviation on the lowest level of ability, we previously ascrib- 
ed to the relative decline on this level of ability, inter alia, de- 
pending on lack of training, which occurs when the subjects are 
in their teens. There does not appear to be any reason for reject- 
ing this explanation. 
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The next step is an analysis of the effect of secondary school- 
ing on various levels of ability. This analysis is made more dif- 
ficult, to some extent, because the »secondary schooling» of this 


group (cf. table 6) varies on the different levels of ability, with 


regard to the proportion of pupils who had received junior se- 


-condary schooling with leaving certificate, to those who had had 


senior secondary schooling. As will be seen by referring to table 
2, the differences in frequency are not so great that we are un- 
able to ignore them for the time being. By comparing IQ-differ- 
ences with the calculated regression effects on various levels of 
ability, we obtain the following series of values: 


Gifted Above aver. Aver. — Belowaver. Poorly gifted 
Observed average 


IQ-difference LÖ EA OG = =— 
Calculated re- 

gression effect = LM 0 = = 
Deviation: + 47 +7.5 + 6.6 = = 


The deviations in a positive direction that we were able to 
show between observed IQ-differences and the calculated re- 
gression effect, must be connected with the systematic influence 
in a direction conducive to achievement. The average effect of 


training, that secondary schooling seems to give on these levels 


of ability, appears to be about 6 IQ units. By means of the 
procedure we employed in table 1, we found that the IQ-differ- 
ence for those who had received junior secondary schooling with 
leaving certificate, was 3 units; and for those who had received 
senior secondary schooling, it was 7 units. If these two groups 
are taken together, we obtain a mean increase in IQ of 35 units 
on account of the additional secondary schooling. 

To sum up, it may be stated that, schooling up to the stage 
of junior secondary school with leaving certificate, or higher, rai- 
ses the IQ by 5—7 units. Those who do not receive any further 
theoretical schooling beyond the primary school stage, show on 
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an average, a slight regression of 1—2 units; and the regression 
is greatest, about 4 units, on the lowest level of ability, whereas 
those who are on the highest level of ability, maintain a status 
quo. 


Zwei Beiträge 
zur Psychologie der Wahrnehmung 


I. Der Augenkontakt 
IH. Transponierung optischer Gestalten durch Raumverdichtung 


von 


DAVID KATZ 


Einleitung 


Zu den geheimnisvollen Eigenschatten, die LEONARBO DA 
VINCIs Mona Lisa ihre einzigartige Stellung unter den Werken 
der italienischen Renaissance verschafft haben, rechnet man zu- 
weilen auch, dass es dem Meister gelungen sei, die lächelnde 
Frau so darzustellen, als ob sie mit ihren Augen dem Betrachter, 
der sich an dem Bilde vorbeibewegt, folge, anders formulietrt, 
dass zwei Betrachter, von denen der eine von links, der andere 
von rechts auf Mona Lisa sieht, ihren Blick gleichzeitig zu 
fangen vermögen. Indessen äussert sich in dieser Auffassung 
nur ein »Halo»-Effekt, der von dem einzigartigen Frauenporträt 
ausstrahlt. Es bedarf nämlich nicht der Meisterschaft eines LEO- 
NARDO DA VINCI, um diese Wirkung der wandernden Augen zu 
erzielen, sie gelingt jedem Stämper, der einen Menschen mit 
dem Betrachter zugewandten Augen darstellt; ja jede beliebige 
Photographie einer Person mit auf den Beschauer gerichtetem 
Blick lässt sich zur Demonstration des hier beschriebenen Phä- 
nomens benutzen. Offenbar ist dessen Erklärung in dem Um- 
stand zu suchen, dass die Auffassung des Bildes eines Menschen 
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in sehr weiten Grenzen von seiner Abbildung auf der Netzhaut, 
die mit der Lage des Bildes im Raume relativ zum Betrachter 
variiert, unabhängig ist. Das Phänomen ist somit fär jeden, der 
ein wenig von der modernen Wahrnehmungslehre weiss, als ein 
Spezialfall der Wahrnehmungskonstanz erkennbar, ein Spezial- 
fall, för den wir hier die Bezeichnung Bildformkonstanz in Vor- 
schlag bringen. Fiär bildartige Darstellungen beliebiger Art gel- 
tend, bekommt dieses Konstanzphänomen bei der Darstellung 
von Personen dadurch seinen besonderen Reiz, dass das Aus- 
drucksproblem hineinspielt, genauer gesagt, das Ausdruckspro- 
blem, das mit dem Fall des sozialen Kontaktes durch die Augen 
gegeben ist. 

Wir sehen jemand in die Augen und er sieht uns in die Augen - 
— föärwahr eine sehr triviale alltägliche Angelegenheit. Was 
doch nicht ausschliesst, dass sie zu so eigenartigen psychologi- 
schen Fragestellungen, ja geradezu Aporien föhren kann, dass 
es fast ein Rätsel ist, warum niemand, weder in der allgemeinen 
Psychologie, wohin sie als Wahrnehmungsproblem gehört, noch 
in der Sozialpsychologie, dem sie als Kommunikationsproblem 
zuzurechnen ist, sich ihrer Analyse angenommen hat. Die fol- 
genden Ausfuhrungen suchen nachzuweisen, dass wir uns bei 
dieser Formulierung keiner Ubertreibung schuldig gemacht ha- 
ben. 

Der zweite Teil dieses Artikels hat es nicht weiter mit dem 
Ausdrucksproblem zu tun, das im Augenkontakt vorliegt, wen- 
det sich vielmehr der Untersuchung der Bildformkonstanz in 
dem oben definierten Sinne zu, wobei wir auf Vorgänge stossen 
werden, die es nahe legen, von der Transponierung optischer 
Gestalten durch Raumverdichtung zu sprechen. 


I. Der Augenkontakt 


Unter den zahlreichen Variationen der sozialen Kommunika- 
" tion durch die Augen ist der Fall, dass sich zwei Personen in 
die Augen sehen, von singulärer Art. Was diesen Vorgang aus- 
zeichnet, ist seine Ausschliesslichkeit und Innigkeit. Seine Aus- 
schliesslichkeit: viele Menschen können gleichzeitig ihre Augen 
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auf die eines Vortragenden richten, der V ortragende kann höch- 
stens mit einem aus dem Auditorium persönlichen optischen 
Kontakt haben. Die Innigkeit: jemandem in die Augen sehen, 
macht das Innere ausdrucksmässig in unvergleichlich eindring- 
licher Weise zugänglich. Die Augen sind die einzigen (paarigen) 
 Stellen des menschlichen Leibes, die durchsichtig erscheinen, ja 
geradezu wie Öffnungen wirken und so einen direkteren Kon- 
takt mit der Seele des Mitmenschen zulassen als irgendeine an- 
dere Form der Kommunikation. Niemand wärde auf den Ge- 
danken kommen, in die »Seele» des anderen dadurch zu sehen, 
dass er in dessen Ohren-, Nasen- oder Mundhöhble schaut, und 
doch haben diese anatomisch betrachtet ja mehr Öffnungscha- 
rakter als die Augen. Wir sehen streng genommen dem anderen 
nicht in die Augen, sondern auf die Augen, wir halten uns an 
deren Oberfläche. Wirklich in die Augen sieht der Augenarzt, 
wenn er mit Hilfe des Augenspiegels die Beschaffenheit des 
Augenhintergrundes pruft. Aber dann wird ihm das Auge phy- 
siologisches Organ und ist nicht länger Ausdrucksorgan und Zu- 
gangsweg zur Seele seines Patienten. Der Augenarzt kann sich 
wie bei einer Konjunktivitis fur Änderungen des Aussehens des 


 Auges interessieren, auch in diesem Fall verliert das Auge wie 


bei der Augenspiegelung die Funktion Ausdrucksträger zu sein. 
Ein aus der Augenhöhle herausgenommenes Organ wirkt, weil 
es seine Durchsichtigkeit als Ausdrucksorgan eingebusst hat, 
doppelt tot, ganz so wie ein vor uns liegendes kunstliches Auge, 
möge es noch so kunstvoll gemacht sein, nichts vor einem an- 
deren aus Porzellan hergestellten leblosen Gegenstand fär un- 
sere Auffassung voraus hat. 

Die Augen können lachen oder lächeln oder traurig blicken, 
das hängt ganz von dem gesamten mimischen Ausdruck ab. Um 
diesen zu erfassen bedarf es keineswegs des direkten Augenkon- 
taktes. Wohl kann im Augenkontakt der spezielle Gesichtsaus- 
druck miterfasst werden, aber er bedeutet nach seiner Innigkeit 
immer mehr als die Erfassung des qualitativen Gesichtsausdrucks. 

Dass der Augenkontakt das Erlebnis barrierenloser innigster 
Fählungnahme vermittelt, dafäör sprechen mancherlei Erfah- 
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rungen. Es fällt unter solchen Umständen schweter vorhandene 
Gefähle zu verheimlichen oder nicht-existierende vorzutäuschen. 
Kinder mit schlechtem Gewissen versuchen sich dem Augenkon- 
takt zu entziehen. Schächterne Menschen werden unter der Maske 
kähner, weil sie — wie Experimente zeigen — mit Recht des 
Glaubens sind, dass man ihnen wegen der Maske nicht länger 
so sicher in die Augen sehen könne. Dunkle Augengläser brau- 
chen dem Träger nicht den Augenkontakt mit anderen unmög- 
lich zu machen, wohl aber verwehren sie dem anderen den op- 
tischen Zutritt und können den Träger dadurtch anonym machen, 
ein Sachverhalt, den Chesterton in seinem Buch »The Man who 
was Thursday» als ein nicht unwichtiges Moment der Intrigue 
in geistreicher Weise behandelt hat. Die Nötigung zur Ehrlich- 
keit, die der Augenkontakt fördert, liegt wohl hinter der Emp- 
fehlung von Erziehern, die es mit Jugendlichen zu tun haben, 
diese daran zu gewöhnen, beim Sprechen anderen in die Augen 
zu sehen. 


Wenn man jemanden bittet, uns in die Augen zu sehen, so 
kann man ihn, wenn man ihn hinterher fragt, wie er dies ge- 
macht habe, leicht in eine gewisse Verlegenheit bringen. Der 
Abstand der beiden Augen voneinander beträgt beim Erwach- 
senen — von Pupillenmittelpunkt zu Pupillenmittelpunkt ge- 
rechnet — etwa 6 cm. Markiert man auf einem Papier zwei 
Punkte mit diesem Abstand voneinander, so kann man der Auf- 
gabe, sie zu fixieren, nur in der Weise nachkommen, dass man 
sich erst dem einen und dann dem anderen zuwendet. Und ent- 
sprechend löst man offenbar die Aufgabe, einem anderen in die 
Augen zu sehen. Dies kommt einem merkwärdigerweise in der 
Regel nicht klar zum Bewusstsein und so können die meisten 
Menschen keine sichere Auskunft daräber geben, ob sie mit dem 
linken oder rechten Auge angefangen haben. Es ist wahrschein- 
lich so, dass der Blick sogar mehrfach hin- und hergeht, diese 
verschiedenen Fixierungsakte verschmelzen aber in eigenartiger 
Weise zu einem einheitlichen Erlebnis. Die Unlösbarkeit der 
Aufgabe, gleichzeitig in beide Augen zu sehen, lässt sich, sofern 
es dazu tuberhaupt einer Demonstration bedärfte, in dem Fall 
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besonders klar machen, dass die beiden am Versuch Beteiligten 
nur einen kleinen Abstand, etwa 40 cm, voneinander haben. Je 
grösser der Abstand, um so schwieriger wird die Analyse des 
Fixierungsprozesses, weil ja damit die Winkel, um die die Augen 
sich drehen, kleiner und kleiner und damit schwerer zu beurtei- 
len werden. Von diesen Verhältnissen und anderen im Zusam- 
menhang damit stehenden kann man sich auch ohne Zuhilfe- 
nahme einer zweiten Person eine gute Anschauung dadurch ver- 
schaffen, dass man mit Hilfe eines Spiegels Augenkontakt mit 
sich selbst herstellt. Bei solchen Spiegelversuchen habe ich ge- 
funden, dass ich selbst eine ausgesprochene Tendenz habe, das 
linke Auge meines Spiegelbildes zu bevorzugen und ihm den 
Blick zuzuwenden und zuweilen sogar ihm ausschliesslich den 
Blick zuzuwenden, und doch in dem Bewusstsein, dass ich mir 
»in die Augen» gesehen habe. 

Fräulein INGRID SUNDBLAD ist im psychologischen Institut mit 
Experimenten beschäftigt, die die Vorgänge des Augenkontaktes 
eingehender analysieren und messen sollen. Es gilt dabei auch 
die Untersuchung der Frage, mit welcher Sicherheit man tuber- 
haupt beurteilen kann, ob uns jemand in die Augen sieht. Blickt 
man mit Absicht nicht direkt in ein Auge, sondetn nach oben 
oder unten oder rechts oder links vorbei, so stellt sich bei Ex- 
perimenten heraus, dass die Empfindlichkeit fär diese Abwei- 
chungen bei weitem nicht so gross ist wie man eigentlich erwar- 
tet hat. Verhielte sich dies nicht so, so könnten wir weder bei 
der Mona Lisa noch bei irgendeinem anderen Porträt den Ein- 
druck erhalten, dass uns die dargestellte Person in die Augen 
sieht, worauf wir später zuräckkommen. Der unterhalb der Emp- 
findlichkeitsschwelle liegende Wert wird natärlich weit uber- 
schritten, wenn wir es mit einem Individuum zu tun haben, das 
einen ausgesprochenen Strabismus hat. Die Beobachtungen, die 
man an Schielenden machen kann, liefern einen interessanten 
Beitrag zu dem Problem des Augenkontakts, das hier zur Dis- 
kussion steht. Unterhalten wir uns mit einem Menschen mit aus- 
gesprochenem Strabismus, so ist häufig der allgemeine Kon- 
takt etwas beeinträchtigt, wobei offenbar die Unsicherheit des 
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optischen Augenkontaktes sich auf das Erlebnis des seelischen 
Kontaktes öberhaupt in ungunstiger Weise uberträgt. Gesteigert 
wird dieses bedräckende Erlebnis bei Blinden, deren unkoordi- 
nierte Augenbewegungen nicht einmal den Schein eines Augen- 
kontaktes zulassen. 

Ein reiches Quellmaterial för die Analyse der Frage des Au- 
genkontaktes, die uns hier interessiert, liefern die zahllosen klas- 
sischen Porträts aus der Geschichte der Malerkunst. Auch dieses 


ist von Fräulein SUNDBLAD in Angriff genommen worden. Zu 


den beruhmtesten Bildern mit schielenden Menschen ist RAFAELS 


Porträt des Tommaso Inghirami aus der Gallerie Pitti zu nen- 


nen. 


Obgleich es kaum nötig erscheinen därfte ausdräcklich darauf - 
hinzuweisen, dass die Beobachtungen zur Porträtmalerei, die mit 
Mona Lisa unseren Ausgangspunkt gebildet haben, sich in kei-- 


ner Weise auf Werke der plastischen Kunst ubertragen lassen 
— eine Porträtbuste folgt uns ebensowenig mit den Augen wie 
ein lebender Mensch, der seine Augen auf einen Punkt fixiert 
hält —, so können Porträtbusten doch zu Gedankengängen an- 
regen, die etwas mit unserem Problem des Augenkontaktes zu 
tun haben. Eine Porträtbäste, die in der klassischen Weise aus 
Marmor gehauen ist, ist wenig geeignet zur Erzeugung des Au- 
genkontaktes, auch wenn man sich so aufstellt, dass man ihren 
Blick eigentlich erhaschen mässte. Das gilt wenigstens för den 
Fall, dass der Bildhauer bei der Modellierung dem tblichen 
Prinzip gefolgt ist, ausschliesslich der anatomischen Form des 
Auges Rechnung zu tragen, d.h. also den sichtbaren Teil des 
Augapfels als Kugelsegment darzustellen. Die Augen einer sol- 
chen Bäste wirken mehr wie blinde Augen. Anders ist es, wenn 
der Bildhauer das anatomische Darstellungsprinzip durchbricht 
und der optischen Wirkung zu Liebe die Iris oder auch die Pu- 
pille durch Fortnahme von Material andeutet. Dieses Verfahren 
föhrt zu einer Belebung der Augen und damit auch zur Schaf- 
fung eines Augenkontaktes, wenn auch kaum von der Lebendig- 


keit wie bei gemalten Porträts, die zu Augenkontakt fähren. Und 


damit werden wir auf die Frage gefährt, welche Momente 
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denn öberhaupt dazu beitragen, dass uns ein Auge anzusehen 
scheint. 

Welche Anhaltepunkte haben wir fär die Beurteilung der 
Blickrichtung? In erster Linie haben wir dabei an die Lagerela- 
tionen zu denken, die zwischen dem sichtbaren Teil des Augap- 
fels und den an ihn grenzenden Teilen der Augenhöhle be- 
stehen, also an das untere und obere Augenlid. Am sichtbaren 
Teil des Augapfels hebt sich die Iris mit der Pupille von vari- 
ierbarer Weite von der weissgrauen Sklerotika ab. Die Vorbuch- 
tung der Cornea macht sich als solche in der Wahrnehmung 
kaum bemerkbar. Der sichtbare Teil des Augapfels ist in der 
Regel, aber durchaus nicht unter allen Umständen, durch leb- 
hafte Lichtreflexe belebt, die sehr verschieden gestaltet sein und 
sehr verschiedene Lagen einnehmen können. Man kann von einer 
Gleichgewichtslage der Augen sprechen, wenn sie bei aufrechter 
Kopfhaltung geradeaus nach vorn auf grössere Entfernung ein- 
gestellt sind. In dieser Gleichgewichtslage sind in beiden Augen 
ungefähr gleich grosse Teile der Sklera links und rechts von der 
Iris sichtbar und dazu kommt, dass die Fragmente der Skleren, die 
einerseits nach aussen, andererseits nach innen liegen, ungefähr 
gleich gross sind. Geht der Blick von der Gleichgewichtslage aus 
nach links (rechts), so vermindern sich in beiden Augen die nach 
rechts (links) gelegenen Teile der Skleren und die nach rechts 
(links) gelegenen nehmen an Grösse zu. Geht der Blick nach 
oben, so tritt die Sklera unten mehr zu Tage, wobei sich gleich- 
zeitig die sichtbare Fläche des Augenlids verkleinert. Geht der 
Blick nach unten, so verschwindet der untere Teil der Iris hinter 
dem unteren Augenlid und die sichtbare Fläche des oberen Au- 
genlids wird grösser. Die Gleichartigkeit der Bewegungen in 
beiden Augen — eigentlich handelt es sich ja immer um ein 
Bewegungsspiel der Augen und nicht um eine statische Angele- 
genheit, wenn wir mit jemand Augenkontakt bekommen — und 
ihr Zusammenwirken ist offenbar för die Beurteilung des Blicks 
von sehr grosser Bedeutung, verdeckt man nämlich ein Auge, 
so wird das Urteil uber die Blickrichtung sehr viel unsicherer. 
Dasselbe ergibt sich ubrigens auch, wenn man auf einem Ge- 
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mälde oder auf einer Photographie die Blickrichtung unter Ver- 
deckung eines Auges beurteilen lässt. 

Eine Beurteilung der Blickrichtung der Augen ist, soweit diese 
uberhaupt möglich ist, in entscheidender Weise abhängig von 
unserer Auffassung der Lage des Kopfes. Was vorstehend uber 
die Lagerelation Augapfel-Augenlider ausgefährt wurde, muss 
sinngemäss erweitert werden fär die weitere Umgebung der Au- 
gen, d.h. schliesslich fär den ganzen Kopf. Dieselbe Augen- 
stellung erhält je nach unserer Auffassung von der Haltung des 
Kopfes verschiedene Interpretationen. Dies ist besonders leicht 
mit Hilfe von Gemälden oder Photographien zu demonstrieren. 
Deckt man in geeigneter Weise diejenigen Teile des Kopfes ab, 
die dessen Lageauffassung bestimmen, so scheint sich die Blick- 
richtung in entscheidender Weise zu ändern oder wird uberhaupt 
mehrdeutig. 

Was nun die buchstäblich zahllosen Möglichkeiten der Lage- 
relation Augapfel-Kopfhaltung angeht, so gilt, dass deren Auf- 
fassung zufolge des Gesetzes der Wahrnehmung, das oben als 
Bildformkonstanz charakterisiert wurde, sich innerhalb sehr wei- 
ter Grenzen bei der Verschiebung des Bildes eines Menschen 
auf der Netzhaut nicht zu ändern scheint. Hätte dieses Gesetz 
keine Gultigkeit, so mässten sich besonders fär diejenigen Kino- 
Besucher, die in den vordersten Reihen sehr weit nach aussen 
sitzen und infolgedessen von der Seite auf die Leinwand blicken, 
grosse Schwierigkeiten bei der Auffassung von Personen auf 
dem weissen Tuch ergeben. In der Regel därften ihnen indessen 
die tatsächlich bestehenden Verzerrungen kaum zum Bewusst- 
sein kommen. 

Wenn sich zwei Menschen in die Augen sehen, so kann es 
sehr wohl passieren, dass im ersten Augenblick der eine das 
linke Auge seines Partners fixiert, der andere das rechte. So 
etwas konnte bei den sagenhaften Cyklopen mit dem einen Auge 
in der Mitte der Stirn nicht vorkommen. Das Sehen nach Cyklo- 
penart, von dem schon EWALD HERING in seinen klassischen 
Untersuchungen iäber die Raumauffassung in geistreicher Weise 
Gebrauch gemacht hat, um Eigentämlichkeiten unseres binokula- 
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ren Sehens klar zu machen, erweist sich auch als tauglich, um eine 
sehr wichtige bis jetzt absichtlich ausser Acht gelassene Seite 
unseres Problems des Augenkontaktes zu beleuchten. Wie ein 
Cyklopenauge ohne Seele fungiert ja die photographische Ka- 
mera in ihrer gewöhnlichen Form, d.h. also nicht in det Form 
der Stereokamera, die erst später, nämlich nach der Erfin- 
dung des Stereoskops, konstruiert worden ist. Wenn man mit 
Hilfe der gewöhnlichen Kamera das Porträt eines Menschen 
erzeugen will, der so wirken soll, als sähe er dem Betrachter in 
die Augen, so muss der Betreffende bei der Aufnahme seine Au- 
gen auf die Linse — auf das Cyklopenauge — richten, nicht aber 
an ihr vorbei; auf einen oder einige wenige Zentimeter kommt 
es aber dabei nicht an, wenn der Abstand des Aufzunehmenden 


von der Kamera nicht zu klein ist. Das hypothetische Cyklopen- 


auge verlegt HERING zwischen die beiden Augen, es ist also 
dieser imaginäre Punkt, den der Photographierte fixieren muss, 
wenn er auf dem Bilde so erscheinen soll, als sähe er uns an. 
Kein Mensch auf einer Photographie kann uns erst in das eine 
und dann in das andere Auge sehen, das bringt nicht einmal die 
Mona Lisa fertig. Der Blick ist — ungefähr — auf einen Punkt 
zwischen unseren Augen gerichtet und wir interpretieren ihn so, 
dank unserer oben erwähnten Unempfindlichkeit, als sei er in 
unsere Augen gerichtet. 


II. Transponierung optischer Gestalten durch Raumverdichtung 


Wenn wir uns an einem Porträt, das der Einfachheit wegen 
als lebensgross angenommen werden soll, vorbeibewegen und 
dabei versuchen uns klar zu machen, welche Veränderungen 
dieses dabei erleidet, so ist unverkennbar, dass es bei Betrach- 
tung von der Seite schmaler wirkt. Aber die Einbusse an Breite 
scheint in keinem richtigen Verhältnis zu der Zusammenpres- 
sung zu stehen, die ihr auf der Netzhaut entspricht. Hier wird 
die Tendenz zur Form- und Grössenkonstanz deutlich. Diese ist 
so häufig behandelt worden, dass sie einer erneuten generellen 
Diskussion nicht:bedarf, doch soll sie unter einem neuen meines 
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Wissens bis jetzt nicht beachteten Gesichtspunkt angegriffen 
werden. 

Bei der Bestimmung des Farbwertes einer Lokalfarbe von die- 
ser oder jener Beleuchtungsstärke und Beleuchtungsqualität be- 
dient man sich des Reduktionsschirms, d. h. eines unter norma- 
ler Beleuchtung stehenden Schirmes, in dessen Öffnung von rela- 
tiv kleinen Dimensionen die dahinter liegende Lokalfarbe er- 
scheint. Man sagt, dass die Lokalfarbe nach ihrer Beleuchtung 
auf diejenige des Schirms reduziert wird. In Analogie zu diesem ' 
Reduktionsverfahren im Gebiet der Farben steht die Projektion 
eines der Perspektive unterworfenen optischen Gebildes auf eine 
-Fläche, die frontalparallell zu uns liegend auf der Medianebene 
unseres Leibes senkrecht steht. Die Projektion lässt sich auf ver- 
schiedene Weise durchfuhren. Zu Zeiten Därers bediente man : 
sich und besonders Därer selbst des Zeichennetzes. Uns steht 
för diesen Zweck die sehr effektive photographische Kamera 
zur Verfugung. Ein Bild kann man leicht unter jedem beliebigen 
Winkel aufnehmen und auf diese Weise in eine frontalparallele 
Ebene projizieren. Das so erhaltene Bildmaterial bietet mancher- 
lei psychologisches Interesse. 

Eine vom Nationalmuseum in Stockholm freundlicher Weise ge- 
liehene gute Reproduktion der Mona Lisa wurde in verschiedenen 
Lagen photographiert. Dabei erfolgte eine Beschränkung auf den 
Kopf, die Landschaft wurde also so weit als möglich ausgeschal- 
tet, weil sie gewisse perspektivische Motive hätte bieten können, 
die hier besser unterdräöckt blieben. Wir haben es im ganzen mit 
zwei Bildserien zu tun, von denen die eine als Serie A, die an- 
dere als Serie B bezeichnet werde. Serie A umfasst Bild 1 als 
Ausgangslage sowie die Bilder 2 a und 3a, die in der Weise 
erhalten wurden, dass die Reproduktion um eine durch ihre Mitte 
gehende vertikale Achse um 42? resp. 62” nach links gedreht 
wurde, ferner die Bilder 2 b und 3 b, die bei Drehung um 42? 
resp. 62” nach rechts erhalten wurden. Serie B umfasst Bild 1 
als Ausgangslage sowie 2 a und 3 a, die in der Weise erhalten 
wurden, dass die Reproduktion um eine durch ihre Mitte ge- 
hende horizontale Achse um 42? resp. 53” nach oben gedreht 
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wurde, ferner die Bilder 2 b und 3 b, die bei Drehung um 42” 
resp. 53” nach unten erhalten wurden. 

Die einander korrespondierenden Bilder 2 a und 2b resp. 3 a 
und 3 b der Serie A weichen etwas voneinander ab, was dadurch 
bedingt ist, dass bei Drehung nach rechts die perspektivischen 
- Verhältnisse sich anders gestalten als bei Drehung nach links. 
Aber die Abweichungen sind doch nur so gross, dass man die 
korrespondierenden Bilder schon mit etwas grösserer Aufmerk- 
samkeit betrachten muss, um sie uberhaupt bemerken zu kön- 
nen. Der Blick der Mona Lisa bleibt bei den korrespondierenden 
Bildern, also bei Drehung nach rechts und nach links, deutlich 
auf uns gerichtet. Auch die einander korrespondierenden Bilder 
2a und 2D tesp. 3 a und 3b der Serie B weichen etwas von- 
einander ab, diesmal dadurch bedingt, dass bei Drehung nach 
oben die perspektivischen Verhältnisse sich anders gestalten als 
bei Drehung nach unten. Aber auch hier gilt, dass die Differen- 
—-zen zwischen den korrespondierenden Bildern nicht sehr auf- 
dringlich sind. 

Bei den folgenden Erwägungen soll von den Unterscheiden, 
die zwischen korrespondierenden Bildern bestehen, abgesehen 
werden, sie beschränken sich auf einen Vergleich der Bilder 1, 
2 und 3 sowohl in der A-Serie wie in der B-Serie, wobei es ir- 
relevant ist, ob man dabei die a-Bilder oder die b-Bilder im 
Auge hat. 

Legt man die Bilder 1, 2 und 3 der A-Serie einer Versuchs- 
person vor, so wird sie ohne weiteres sagen, dass es sich um 
dasselbe Frauenporträt handle, nur sei es von 1 nach 3 schmaler 
geworden, seitlich zusammengepresst, räumlich verdichtet. Und 
entsprechend erkennt sie in der B-Serie die Identität des Porträts, 
nur dass es in diesem Fall breiter geworden, von oben nach un- 
ten zusammengepresst, von oben nach unten räumlich verdichtet 
worden ist. Es ist eine sehr auffällige Tatsache, dass trotz der 
beträchtlichen Verdichtung von links nach rechts, resp. von oben 
nach unten der Gesichtsausdruck ganz unverändert bleibt. Es 
liegt nahe, hier in Analogie zu bereits bekannten Phänomenen 
der Transponierung im Sinne der Gestaltpsychologie von einer 
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Transponierung optischer Gestalten durch Raumverdichtung zu 
sprechen. Die Grenzen, innerhalb deren sie vorkommt, sind aus- 
serordentlich weit und sind durch das Illustrationsmaterial, das 
hier zur Veröffentlichung kommt, längst nicht erreicht. Der 
photographische Apparat erlaubt die Herstellung von Verdich- 
tungsphänomenen sehr verschiedener Natur und liefert damit 
ein Material, das darum von besonderem Interesse ist, weil die 
natärliche Wahrnehmung nie entsprechende Eindricke liefern 
kann. Dass es unserem Nervensystem gelingt, dieses Material 
doch in sinnvoller Weise zu bewältigen, ist ein neuer Beweis 
för dessen erstaunliche Plastizität. 

Waährend man bei der Verwendung der photographischen 
Kamera in der ublichen Weise relativ einfache homogene Ver- 
dichtungen optischer Bilder erhält, kann man unter Verwendung 
nicht-ebener Projektionsflächen Verzerrungen aller denkbarer 
Art erzeugen. Der Karikaturzeichner erreicht seine Wirkung 
durch Verzerrungen eines Gesichts, die ihm charakterologisch 
bedeutsam erscheinen. 


SS 


La prison facteur criminogéne ' 
par 


OLOF KINBERG 


Dans les pays å civilisation occidentale il y a depuis longtemps 
des crises politiques et économiques réitérées et presque chro- 
niques. Elles ont été aggravées par les deux guerres mondiales, 
et ont pris, dans plusieurs pays, un caractére nettement révolu- 
tionnaire. A la suite de ces crises, les corps politiques, dans tous 
les pays affectés, ont cru nécessaire d'introduire un grand nombre 
de lois par lesquelles bien des activités humaines, jusqu'alors 
considérées comme légales, ont été criminalisées. Par ce fait, de 
nouveaux groupes de citoyens qui n'appartiennent pas å la foule 
criminelle sont menacés de peines privatives de liberté, et un 
certain nombre d'entre eux sont condamnés å Pimprisonnement, 
de sorte que la clientéle des prisons embrasse å présent des grou- 
pes nouveaux. 

[a critique. de ces peines est de vieille date. Elle a soutenu, 
avec une emphase variante de pays en pays, que les effets pré- 
ventifs de ces peines étant des plus douteux, leur influence no- 
cive ou méme destructive sur les malheureux qui les subissent 
sont manifestes. Cette critique gagne un surcroit d' importance 
dans une situation ou de nouveaux groupes de citoyens sont ex- 
posés au risque d'étre soumis å ce traitement punitif. Aussi la 
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critique de cette forme de peine a-t-élle pris un élan accéléré au 
cours de ces deux derniéres décades. 

Elle a été dirigée non moins contre le régime en commun que 
contre le régime cellulaire. A mesure que la tendance réadapta- 
tive de la peine a gagné du terrain, le principe presque sacré de 
P'étape historique antérieure de la théorie pénale selon laquelle la 
solitude forcée dans une cellule de prison serait le moyen le plus 
efficace de provoquer la contrition de V'åme chez le prisonnier, 
a commencé de vaciller. Car nous savons maintenant que le re- 
pentir est un phénoméne rare chez le délinquant ordinaire, et 
qu'il joue un röle assez insignifiant parmi les facteurs qui con- 
duisent å une réadaptation sociale. En outte, un isolement im- 
posé par force ne saurait favoriser une activité psychologique en 
vue d'une révision des normes morales et des modéles de con- 
duites qui méåneraient å une réadaptation sociale. Au contraire, 
le manque de stimuli psychologiques et moraux, la monotonie, 
I'ennui, le vide intérieur presque total réduisent chez la plupart 
des hommes soumis au régime cellulaire V'activité psychologique 
å un minimum, amoindrit ce que PIERRE JANET appelait la 
»tension psychique» et provoque un état de demi-mort mentale 
caractérisé par des sentiments de prostration psychique, de dé- 
fection de la fonction du réel et de déplaisir profond. Seulement 
tout cela est précisement V'antithése de ce qu'il faut pour qu'un 
homme fasse la critique constructive de sa propre vie afin de 
découvrir les circonstances personnelles et mésologiques qui ont 
amené les actions délictueuses et afin de préparer une vie nou- 
velle. 

Sur ce point, la critique a été presque unanime. Seulement, si 
I'on veut éviter le Charybde du régime cellulaire, on tombe fa- 
cilement dans le Scylla du régime en commun. Car la vie en 
commun avec des personnes dont vous é&tes forcé de subir la 
société présente d'autres dangers qui ne sont peut-étre pas moin- 
dres. Toujours est-il que les influences exercées par une telle vie 
sont plus complexes et par conséquent plus difficiles å analyser. 
Aussi n'en avons-nous que des connaissances fragmentaires et 
peu säres. Pour acquérir des connaissances plus complétes et 
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plus söres il faudrait des analyses systématiques d'un grand 
nombre de cas provenant de pays différents. Car les résultats 
obtenus dans un pays ne pourraient pas étre considérés comme 
ayant une valeur générale puisque les peines privatives de liberté 
sont organisées de maniére différente dans les pays différents. 
D'attitude du public envers ceux qui ont subi des peines priva- 
tives de liberté n'est pas non plus la méme dans tous les pays. 
En attendant il faut donc se contenter des expériences un peu 
vagues obtenues par des observations éparses. 

Dans un rapport au Congrés de Criminologie de Paris en 1950 
M. CLEMNER ” cite M. BENNET qui dans son Annual Report, 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, 1948, p. 3, souligne certaines contra- 
dictions inhérentes au systéme påénitentiaire actuel. »D'une part», 
dit-il, »les prisons doivent punir, d'autre part, elles doivent amé- 
liorer leur clientéle. Elles doivent maintenir une discipline rigou- 
reuse et apprendre aux prisonniers confidance en eux-mémes. 
Elles sont construites pour fonctionner comme des grandes ma- 
chines impersonnelles, seulement elles doivent adapter les pri- 
sonniers å vivre une vie normale en commun avec les citoyens, 
en dehors des murailles. Elles sont dirigées selon une routine 
autocratique fixée, et pourtant elles doivent développer V'initia- 
tive personnelle des prisonniers. En raison de lois restrictives les 
prisonniers sont trop souvent forcés äå mener une vie paresseuse, 
quoiqu'un de ses objectifs primaires est de leur apprendre å gag- 
ner leur vie par des moyens honnétes. Elles refusent aux prison- 
niers toute influence sur leur sort dans la prison en méme temps 
qu'elles expectent qu'ils deviendront des citoyens pensants dans 
une société démocratique. A quelques-uns la prison n'est qu'un 
club campagnard” qui courtise les caprices et les lubies des pri- 
sonniers. A d'autres I'atmosphére pénitentiaire est saturée d'amer- 
tume, de ressentiment et d'un sentiment omniprésent d'étre des 
rätés. Et tout ce schéma paradoxal continue de fonctionner parce 
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que les idées å P'égard des tåches des institutions correction- 
nelles dans nos sociétés sont confuses, affairées et nébuleuses.» 

Il n'est pas étonnant qu'un systéme båti sur de tels principes 
donne de mauvais résultats. Aussi M. CLEMNER rapporte-il que 
Je nombre des rechutes en crime varie dans les Etats-Unis entre 
40—380 Yo. Selon M. PINATEL, inspecteur des prisons, les chiffres 
correspondantes en France sont 50—060 Yo. Or, si une Organisa- 
tion visant des résultats pratiques n'obtient qu'un cas réussi sur 
quatre cas manqués il n'est pas exagéré de la considérer comme 
ayant fait banqueroute. 

Parmi les conditions des prisons exergant une mauvaise in- 
fluence sur les détenus. M. PINATEL indique la médiocrité du 
logement, le manque de lumiére et d'aération, le régime de sous- 
alimentation malgré un nombre suffisant de calories, circon- 
stances qui font que la tuberculose cause trois fois plus de décés 
que dans la vie libre. Puis la vie en prison favorise I'inadapta- 
tion au lieu de la faire disparaitre, I'emprisonnement de longue 
durée »engendre dans le foyer la honte, la souffrance physique 
ou morale, la misére au foyer, le divorce et la désunion, I'in- 
adaptation des jeunes, I'antisocialité». Si le facteur ne serait pas 
la cause déterminante de la récidive elle la »favorise pourtant 
certainement>. 


Afin de voir plus clair, il serait bon, me semble-t-il, de dis- 
tinguer entre les influences provenant de l'organisation de la 
peine, des stipulations qui réglent la conduite des internés, de 
Patmospheére pånitentiaire de I'établissement, des qualifications 
du personnel et de leur attitude envers les internés, d'une part, 
et des influences psychologiques réciproques du groupe des dé- 
tenus et du détenu individuel, d'autre part. 

Comme je viens de le dire, I'organisation de la vie en prison 
differe beaucoup de pays en pays. C'est pourquoi je dois re- 
streindre mon exposé aux conditions qui régnent dans mon pays, 
la Suéde. Jusqu'å lI'adoption de la nouvelle »Loi sur V'exécution 
de la peine» en 1945, loi dont je donnerai plus tard un bref 
exposé, la vie du prisonnier était réglée par quelques centaines 
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darticles d'un réglement qui ne laissaient qu'un minimum d'ac- 
tion libre å l'initiative du prisonnier. La plupart de ces articles 
visaient des restrictions mesquines et tracassigres, et qui n'avaient 
presque pas d'autre effet psychologique que d'irriter et d'humi- 
lier le détenu. La note dominante de atmosphere était d'obtenir 
de la part des détenus une obéissance servile au råglement et, 
au cas contraire, de déférer le contrevenant å une punition dis- 
ciplinaire. ; 

Le personnel était choisi au petit bonheur et I'éducation spé- 
ciale qu'il recevait était tout å fait insuffisante. 

Le contrepoids aux mauvaises influences exercées par les in- 
ternés les uns sur les autres ne se trouvait donc ni dans I'atmo- 
sphére psychologique de la prison ni dans les qualifications du 
personnel. 


Il est évident, comme d'ailleurs I'a remarqué M. CLEMNER, 
qu'aucune analyse de la prison comme facteur criminogéne, si 
pénétrante soit-elle, ne pourrait étre compléte. C'est pourquoi je 
tiens å porter l'attention sur quelques faits qui me semblent 
d'une importance spéciale. 


Bien des délinquants condamnés å une peine privative de li- 
berté viennent de milieux non criminels. Avant de commettre 
des délits, ils ont vécu dans une ambiance psychologique qui ne 
différe pas beaucoup des conditions ou vivent la plupart des 
citoyens. Cela est le cas pour bien des personnes appartenänt å 
certaines catégories de délinquance, p. ex. détournement, coups 
et blessure, quelques formes de délits sexuels, des meurtres et 
méme parfois des assassinats, pour ne pas parler de nombre de 
délits créés par les crises économiques et politiques de notre 
époque, délits qui, souvent, ne décélent pas de tendances anti- 
sociales, mais sont plutöt occasionnés par V'ignorance des stipula- 
tions nouvelles (p. ex. des infractions contre certaines régles re- 
gardant le commerce, la construction des maisons, les secrets mi- 
litaires etc.). Dans beaucoup de ces cas, les délinquants ne sont 
pas des criminels å tendances aggressives envers leurs proches 
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ou envets la société, mais des transgresseurs par ignorance ou 
imprévoyance. 

Pour eux le placement dans le milieu påénitentiaire devient 
souvent un vrai choc. Il est impossible de décrire en peu de mots 
ce milieu. Privés de la plupart des droits d'expression et d'action 
par un réglement méticuleux, les détenus se trouvent dans un 
état de compression psychologique, comme un gaz sous pression 
dans un vase fermé. Ils tendent continuellement å rompre cette 
résistance, et cette tendance se manifeste parfois d'une maniére 
dramatique par des évasions, des attaques sur le personnel, des 
émeutes. A la longue pourtant' les forces comprimantes résistent 
et continuent d'exercer leur influence néfaste non seulement sur 
les internés, mais aussi sur les fonctionnaires, agents de cette 
compression psychologique, en créant une attitude caractéris- 
tique: méfiance, dédain, mélangé de crainte, incapacité de con- 
sidérer les internés comme leurs semblables et tendance å recou- 
rir ä des mesures disciplinaires å I'occasion de la moindre in- 
fraction contre les stipulations du réglement. Cette attitude du 
personnel est un ingrédient constitutif de I'atmosphére de la 
prison et un des facteurs les plus importants qui empéchent ce 
personnel d'avoir une influence éducatrice sur les détenus. 

La part stable du milieu de la prison en tant que constitué par 
les détenus est composé par des délinquants å une longue car- 
rigre criminelle, å savoir des criminels chroniques. En général, 
ils sont condamnés å des peines de longue durée, et ainsi ils 
restent tandis que les petits criminels viennent et s'en vont assez 
vite. 

La plupart de ces criminels chroniques sont des primitifs, ce 
qui ne veut pas dire qu'ils soient tous des débiles. Certes, il y a 
parmi eux beaucoup de débiles, mais méme les plus intelligents 
sont incapables de comprendre bien des choses essentiellement 
humaines. Ce qui leur fait défaut est surtout certaines qualités 
de la vie émotive. Ils proviennent en grand nombre de milieux 
dont le trait distinctif est V'indigence culturelle. Cette indigence 
n'est pas identique å la pauvreté économique et se trouve assez 
souvent dans des milieux aisés, par exemple chez beaucoup de 
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nouveaux riches. D'autre part il y a un trés grand nombre de 
personnes pauvres et qui sont riches en culture. L'indigence cul- 
tutelle est constituée par une ignorance plus ou moins étendue 
du trésor des traditions historiques, religieuses et morales, des 
normes de comportement, des idéaux guides et stimulateurs de 
Pactivité collective du peuple, en somme de tout ce qui constitue 
la vie spirituelle et I'atmosphére socio-morale d'une nation. 

D'indigence culturelle implique que Pindividu est privé de la 
faculté de réagir avec des émotions socio-morales adéquates sur 
les stimuli de la vie. Elle empéche le développement des senti- 
ments collectifs qui pourraient contrebalancer les tendances 
égoistes instinctives de lI'individu. Ainsi elle renforce les com- 
posants de la personnalité qui tendent å faire des hommes des 
tres isolés, dont la maxime dirigeante est »chacun pour soi, rien 
pour les autres». 

Il est facile de comprendre que Pattitude générale des hom- 
mes ainsi construits et vivant sous la pression psychologique 
continue de la prison revét un caractére négativiste et aggressif. 
Il a été soulignéil y a longtemps que Pargot des criminels révéle 
trés clairement les sentiments distinctifs de ce milieu: attitude 
haineuse et dédaigneuse, cynique et froide einvers autrui, I'éspéce 
de fausse gaité sardonique et ricanante, I'envie de trainer dans 
la boue tout ce qui est considéré comme élevé et digne de respect 
par les honnétes gens, le manque de sympathie et de commisé- 
ration, et la joie maligne vis å vis des chagrins et malheurs 
d'autrui, la grossigreté cynique et salissante ä I'égard des mani- 
festations de la vie sexuelle, etc. 

Jai appuyé sur l'indigence culturelle chez la clientéle habi- 
tuelle des prisons comme facteur psychologique prépondérant 
dans le milieu des prisons parce qu'elle me semble de premier 
ordre dans la création de la délinquance. Dans les recherches 
que j'ai faites avec mes éléves G. INGHE et SVEND RIEMER sur 
l'inceste, I'indigence culturelle et Visolement psychologique qui 
en résulte a été un trait dominant dans tous les cas.” Ainsi tous 
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les individus condamnés pour inceste de n'importe quelque forme 
provenaient de familles vivant sur le niveau culturel le plus bas. 
Or, I'évolution des émotions et des sentiments sociaux et mo- 
raux a lieu pendant l'åge plastique sous F'influence des stimuli 
aptes å éveiller des émotions de ce genre. S'ils font défaut — ce 
qui est un des caractéristiques de ces milieux — la formation de 
ces ingrédients de la personnalité manquera ou s'arrétera å un 
niveau rudimentaire, de sorte qu'on peut désigner ces états com- 
me dus å une inhibition cérébrale, entrainant un développement 
défectible socio-moral. 


Il est évident qu'un des effets ä mon avis les plus importants 
de I'atmosphére psychologique produit par les habitués des pri- 
sons sur des individus qui ont vécu dans des milieux plus nor- 
maux est le sentiment d'étre déclassés, dégradés, avilis. Ils se 
sentent attaqués dans leur dignité humaine, dans leur valeur 
personnelle, dans le respect de soi-méme. Et par lå ils sentent 
s'affaiblir les liens qui les unissent avec le monde des honnétes 
gens, leur espoir en l'avenir diminue, leur force morale s'amol- 
lit, fléchit. Ils commencent de se résigner å leur sort, et pendant 
cette évolution vers une réadaptation au milieu de la prison ils 
sont envahis par un état émotif morne; dysphorique, misérable. 

Pour le novice de la prison le contact forcé avec des habitués 
de la prison qui proviennent trés souvent d'un milieu caractérisé 
par une indigence culturelle plus ou moins complete et augmen- 
tée par une vie parmi les éléments qui constituent la lie de la 
société humaine renforce son sentiment d'avilissement. 

Pour le récidiviste la réintégration dans le milieu stable des 
détenus qui se trouve souvent sur un niveau d'indigence cultu- 
relle encore plus bas que celui du nouveau venu, les restes des 
sentiments socio-moraux qu'il puisse encore posséder se réduisent 
encore. 

Dans tous les deux cas les barrigres contre des pulsions cri- 
minelles s'affaiblissent. 

Cette éEvolution psychologique sous la pression de V'atmo- 
sphére de la prison est funeste. Elle est fréquente mais heureuse- 
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ment pas la seule. Comme le fait remarquer M. CLEMNER, il y 
a des délinquants qui sont réfractaires aux influences provenant 
du milieu de la prison. Dans son rapport, M. CLEMNER a in- 
diqué quelques-uns des facteurs dont dépend cet état. On pour- 
rait y ajouter que certains alliages constitutionnels, comprenant 
des traits anti-hystériques, peu de suggestibilité et un jugement 
indépendant, produisent une attitude oppositionnelle aux mani- 
festations psychologiques étrangéres aux tendances dominantes 
de Ia personnalité. Il y a aussi des malades mentaux dont Ja vie 
s'écoule dans une espéce de vide psychologique ou les stimuli de 
P'ambiance ne les atteignent pas. 

Chez ces personnes qui possédent une constellation spécifique 
de traits psychologiques, normaux ou anormaux, la solitude men- 
tale est une cuirasse contre les influences délétéres. Chez les 
habitués des prisons, par contre, I'isolement ou la solitude so- 
ciale, dans le sens d'inaccessibilité aux données culturelles, est 
une source de désagrégation mentale qui les rend incapables de 
mener une vie conforme aux régles qui dirigent la vie des citoyens 
ordinaires. On trouve cet état ä I'apogée chez certains criminels 
qui ont vieilli pendant des séjours réitérés dans les prisons et 
qui ont perdu la faculté de pourvoir par leurs propres forces aux 
besoins de la vie, et cela å tel point que la prison est devenue 
pour eux le foyer ou ils se sentent le plus å leur aise. Peut-étre 
que ces »desmothériophiles» [AUG. LEY] qui ont souvent cessé 
d'étre dangereux et se contentent de petits vols, parfois commis 
afin d'étre réintégrés dans la prison, représentent l'échelon le 
plus bas de la désintégration psychologique provoquée par la vie 
en prison. 

Quelque richesse d'exemples qu'on puisse citer pour illustrer 
Pinfluence néfaste du påénitencier sur sa clientéle, il serait er- 
roné de nier qu'elle peut aussi avoir des effets utiles. 

Il est certain d'abord que bien des délinquants qui ont suc- 
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combé å une situation dangereuse” mais qui n'ont pas de ten- 
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dances å la délinquance, sont réfractaires aux influences crimino- 
genes de la part de V'ambiance pånitentiaire. S'ils ne sont pas 
replacés dans la méme situation dangereuse qui a provoqué le 
crime, ils ne récidiveront pas. 

De méme, les délinquants par accident ou par hazard qui ont 
été surpris par une pulsion subite äå commettre un acte défendu 
par le Code seront souvent tellement dégoutés par les conditions 
régnant dans la prison qu'ils seront désormais plus attentifs å 
l'égard de leur comportement. Jai souvent observé que des délits 
de ce genre sont causés par une simple inattention, par impati- 
ence, imprévoyance, ignorance, Vvoire distraction. 

En résumé, on pourrait dire que, tant que les facteurs psycho- 
logiques qui tendent å assimiler le nouveau venu au groupe des 
habitués de la prison restent sans effets, P'atmosphére psycho- 
logique de ce groupe exerce sur lui une influence plutöt répug- 
nante et dégoutante. Aussi n'est-il pas rare d'entendre dire å 
des prisonniers de ce genre: »Une fois, soit, mais jamais 
plus.» 

Un effet criminogéne indirect produit par la prison provient 
de la réaction du public sur la condamnation et I'emprisonne- 
ment. Depuis lintroduction dans le Code pénal de la condamna- 
tion å sursis, on a une expérience abondante qui démontre la 
distinction que fait le publique entre ces différents faits: avoir 
commis un délit, avoir subi une condamnation et avoir purgé 
une peine d'emprisonnement. Tandis qu'un sujet qui a été con- 
damné avec sursis n'a pas en général de grandes difficultés å 
trouver une place, celui qui a purgé une peine se heutte ä chaque 
pas å des obstacles. Donc, il est évident que le contact avec la 
prison laisse une flétrissure indélébile, tandis que, selon la doc- 
trine, le coupable devait expier sa faute par la peine. Alors c'est 
la réclusion et non le délit qui est infamant. Aussi entend-on 
parfois dire aux prisonniers libérés que la peine commence å la 
sortie de la prison. Par cette attitude du public, qui ne se soucie 
pas des théories de la doctrine pénale, la prison contribue indi- 
rectement å la genése de la délinquance, en créant au libéré des 
difficultés sociales que parfois il ne peut pas vaincre. 
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Dans mon pays, la critique des peines privatives de liberté a 
d'abord été dirigée contre leur incapacité å prévenir la récidive. 
En premier lieu on a soutenu que les peines de courte durée ne 
pouvaient pas amender le délinquant. Au contraire elles lui por- 
taient préjudice en laissant la flétrissure infamante et en mettant 
le 'condamné, qui était peut-&re plutöt un malheureux qu'un 
coupable, en contact avec des élements dépravés et qui pouvaient 
devenir de mauvais exemples, ou qui pouvaient lui porter rnal- 
heur en le recherchant et V'affichant aprés la libération. C'était 
surtout pour les délinquants jeunes et inexperts qu'on craignait 
le contact avec la prison. Ces considérations amenaient les lois 
de sutsis et sur I'éducation correctionnelle pour les jeunes délin- 
quants entre 15—18 ans (1906). 

En second lieu la critique a attaqué la maniére d'appliquer 
les peines privatives de liberté contre certains délinquants anor- 
maux. Dés 1865, le Code suédois a contenu un årticle sur le 
traitement des anormaux qui ne sont pas considérés comme des 
aliénés ou des imbéciles. Selon cet article, les délinquants de cette 
catégorie devaient jouir d'une peine réduite. Seulement, cette 
maniére de traiter des délinquants qui, précisement, en raison 
de leurts anomalies mentales, étaient souvent trés dangereux en 
méme temps que peu éducables, a soulevé une critique soutenue, 
surtout de la part des psychiatres. Cette critique a eu pour résul- 
tat M'introduction dans la législation des lois sur Vinternement å 
durée indéterminée dans des établissements spéciaux pour cer- 
tains criminels anormaux dangereux et pour certains récidivistes 
(1927). 

Par suite des travaux criminologiques de certains représentants 
de la psychiatrie judiciaire la question du traitement des malades 
mentaux et des anormaux a été placée au centre du champ d'at- 
tention, et a été I'objet de nouvelles stipulations légales. L'exa- 
men mentale des accusés devint obligatoire dans certains cas 
(1929). Le nombre des examens mentaux montait trés vite, sur- 
tout entre 1930 et 1940, de sorte qu'au milieu de cette derniére 
décade tous les cinq accusés environ étaient soumis å un examen 
mental. L'obligation de faire ces examens a été confiée å un 
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groupe de psychiatres spécialistes appartenant å une Organisa- 
tion officielle, de sorte que les tribunaux n'ont aucune influence 
sur le choix des experts médicaux. 

Sous Finfluence de la discussion criminologique assez vive qui 
s'est prononcée en Suéde et qui a mis en lumiére Pinsuffisance 
des peines privatives de liberté comme moyen de prévention cri- 
minelle, les difficultés théoriques soulevées par la distinction 
pratique insuffisante des peines et des mesures de säreté, et V'or- 
ganisation incompléte des moyens de traitement å F'égard du 
grand nombre d'accusés qui ont été exempts de peines en raison 
de maladie mentale, la base théorique de tout le systéme de poli- 
tique criminelle a commencé de vaciller. 

Par la tendance de plus en plus antimétaphysique, empirique 
et réaliste selon laquelle le seul moyen de prévenir la délinquance 
sérieuse est la réadaptation sociale des délinquants et de ceux 
qui, pour des causes biologiques et mésologiques sont menacés 
d'un développement criminel, réadaptation qui ne peut se faire 
qu'en collaboration avec ces individus eux-mémes, la notion 
méme de la peine est devenue discutable. Car cette notion est 
tarée d'éléments métaphysiques, d'ordre cognitif et émotif, et 
qui I'empéechent de devenir un moyen utile dans le combat contre 
le crime. Selon la théorie classique de la philosophie de droit, 
la peine doit infliger une souffrance proportionnée å la »dette 
morale» encourue par le délit. Mais la »dette morale» elle-méme 
est une notion métaphysique. Partant la souffrance envisagée 
par la peine devient un but en soi. Mais en infligeant une telle 
souffrance å un sujet qu'on veut éduquer, on provoque chez lui 
une attitude de ressentiment, de rancune et de défi par laquelle 
on sape Pinfluence éducatrice qu'on veut produire. 

A la suite de telles considérations, on est arrivé å la con- 
clusion que Ja notion méme de peine est un obstacle å une poli- 
tique criminelle rationnelle et réaliste. 

A la place de la notion de peine il faut mettre la notion de 
protection: d'une part, protection des honnétes gens contre les 
attaques criminelles, d'autre part, protection contre une évolu- 
tion criminelle chez les personnes qui sont poussées vers la 
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délinquance par leur propre nature ou par des circonstances 
pressantes. b 

Eliminer la notion de peine du systeme d'idées qui a jusqu'ici 
guidé la politique criminelle pratique équivaut å produire une 
révolution d'idées. Mais les révolutions dans le monde de la pen- 
sée sont lentes å se produire si elles ne sont pas poussées par 
des soulévements dans la vie économique ou politique. Il est 
vrai que la politique criminelle ne manque pas d'aspects écono- 
miques et politiques mais ils sont peu connus du grand public. 
Sans crainte d'exagérer on pourrait, au contraire, soutenir que 
la politique criminelle est une terre inconnue å la plupart des 
politiciens. On peut donc étre assez certain que I'abolition de la 
notion de la peine dans la politique criminelle se fera encore 
attendre. 

Cependant il faut faire quelque chose pour améliorer la situa- 
tion actuelle, qui n'est vraiment pas satisfaisante. C'est ce que 
nous avons fait en Suede par la »Loi sur I'exécution de la peine»>, 
adoptée en 1945. Son trait distinctif est une réduction des me- 
sutes qui limitent la liberté d'action des détenus. Les nombreu- 
ses stipulations å tendance punitive et disciplinaire des anciens 
réglements, qui entouraient de barrigres méme les activités les 
plus inoffensives des détenus, son réduites. Gräce å cela on a 
supprimé une des causes d'irritation et d'opposition des détenus 
vis å vis du systeéme pånitentiaire. 

En somme, on a tåché d'enlever å Ja loi quelques-unes des 
stipulations qui peuvent humilier les détenus, en amoindrissant 
leur sentiment de valeur humaine et leur respect de soi-méme. 
Ainsi, la loi prescrit que le détenu sera traité avec »respect pour 
sa dignité humaine». La tendance essentielle de la loi est donc 
de favoriser la réadaptation sociale du détenu et de diminuer 
les effets nuisibles de la vie en prison. 

Pour sauvegarder les intéréts et les droits du détenu chaque 
établissement pénitentiaire sera pourvu d'un comité. Dans ce 
comité le président est nommé par le roi et deux autres membres 
— dont au moins un doit avoir une expérience personnelle de 
lI'assistance sociale sont nommés par le préfet. Le président sera 
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juge ou ancien juge ou aura une éducation juridique. Le directeur 
du pénitencier et encore un de ses fonctionnaires seront membres 
du comité. L'assistant social du rayon ou est situé le pénitencier 
est autorisé de prendre part aux séances du comité. 


Si quelqu'un a été condamné aux travaux forcés ou å I'empri- 
sonnement d'une durée d'au moins six mois, il doit étre soumis 
å un examen médical dont le résultat servira ä déterminer le 
genre de traitement qu'il recevra. 


Les pénitenciers sont fermés ou ouverts. Sont considérés com- 
me des établissements ouverts les colonies et les cantonnements. 


Celui qui est condamné aux travaux forcés subira les trois 
premiers mois de sa peine dans un établissement fermé et le 
reste dans un établissement ouvert; celui qui est condamné å 
I'emprisonnement subira toute sa peine dans un établissement 
ouvert, pourvu que des circonstances spéciales ne rendent ce 
placement inopportun. 


Le détenu doit travailler en commun avec d'autres détenus. 
Celui qui est condamné å I'emprisonnement passera aussi son 
temps de récréation avec ses co-condamnés. Au besoin le direc- 
teur de V'établissement pourra faire exception å cette régle gé- 
nérale. 


Dans des cas idoines, I'autorité compétente peut permettre au 
détenu de travailler chez un patron hors de I'etablissement. 


Pendant I'exécution de sa peine, le détenu peut correspondre 
avec ses proches et en recevoir des visites; dans des cas spéciaux 
(maladies sérieuses des proches, enterrements) il peut avoir la 
permission de quitter le pénitencier pour un peu de temps. Le 
détenu condamné å V'emprisonnement et qui travaille seul peut 
se procurer du travail du dehots. 


Le détenu est récompensé selon son assiduité au travail et sa 
capacité pour le travail dont il est chargé. Il peut disposer d'une 
part de son påcule pour ses besoins personnels pendant son sé- 
jour au pånitencier et pour les besoins de ses proches; l'autre 
part de son pécule est réservée pour son entretien pendant les 
premiers temps aprés sa libération. 
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II est indéniable que la loi de 1945 a tranché théoriquement 
bien des difficultés inhérentes å la législation pénitentiaire clas- 
sique. Elle donne au détenu un grand nombre de droits qu'il 
n'avait pas sous le régime antérieur. Au lieu de rompre aussi 
compleétement que possible les liens entre le détenu et les hon- 
nétes gens en dehors de la prison elle tåche de maintenir å un 
certain degré le contact avec le monde extérieur. En somme, elle 
tend å donner au détenu le sentiment qu'il reste un citoyen pos- 
sédant des droits ainsi que des moyens par lesquels il pourra 
faire respecter ces droits. Au lieu d'inculquer au détenu qu'il 
est un homme sans valeur et sans droits, un étre réprouvé et 
expulsé de la communauté de ses semblables — comme le fai- 
sait la loi ancienne — elle veut lui garder sa dignité humaine 
et son espoir en l'avenir, tous deux des impondérables indispen- 
sables å sa réadaptation sociale. 

Voilå résumés sommairement la tendance et le contenu de la 
loi de 1945. 

Quels sont les effets obtenus jusqu'ici par cette loi? Mal- 
heureusement ils ne sont pas du tout å la hauteur des inten- 
tions du législateur. La loi a changé radicalement la position 
légale du détenu. Auparavant il n'était qu'un numéro anonyme 
n'ayant qu'un minimum de liberté d'action et presqu'aucuns 
droits envers le personnel qui devait appliquer la loi. Mainte- 
nant il est ou il doit tre considéré comme un citoyen possédant 
des droits stipulés par la loi et dont il est bien conscient. Car la 
loi prescrit qu'un rapport sur le but et P'organisation de I'exécu- 
tion de Ja peine, ainsi qu'un exposé des stipulations touchant Ie 
traitement des internés, doit tre tenu å sa disposition. Tandis 
qu'avant l'adoption de la nouvelle loi la täche du personnel con- 
sistait avant tout å surveiller que les mille et trois défenses qui 
réglaient la vie du détenu fussent observées par lui, il incombe 
å present au fonctionnaire d'étre un éducateur qui doit aider et 
guider le détenu dans ses efforts de réadaptation sociale. 

Tandis que la loi tend å abaisser la pression psychologique 
sous laquelle vivent les détenus, on a pu faire I'observation quel- 
que peu paradoxale que les conditions qui régnent dans les péni- 
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tenciers se sont empirées. Ainsi il y a maintenant une agitation 
assez répandue, surtout dans les pénitenciers fermés, et se mani- 
festant par de nombreuses évasions, par des complots, des émeu- 
tes avec actes de violence contre le personnel, des dégats sur le 
mobilier et méme sur les immeubles. 

Cette effervescence parmi les détenus, dans les pénitenciers 
de divers genre, pourrait étre attribuée, me semble-t-il, aux phé- 
noménes suivants. L'abolition du régime cellulaire et la liberté 
de mouvement augmentée qu'a apportée la loi aux détenus a mul- 
tiplié leurs occasions de contact et facilité I'expression de leurs — 
activités. La täche du personnel a été profondément changée et 
rendue beaucoup plus difficile qu'auparavant mais le personnel 
est toujours le méme. Pendant l'ancien systéme påénitentiaire, il 
a pris I'habitude d'envisager les détenus sous aspect discipli- 
naire et rétributif, et il lui a été difficile ou impossible de s'ap- 
proprier V'attitude qu'exige la nouvelle situation créée par la loi 
de 1945. S'il est difficile d'éduquer des enfants qui se trouvent 
pourtant dans l'åge plastique, il est infiniment plus difficile 
d'éduquer des adultes chez qui une vie désordonnée et criminelle 
a greffé des habitudes asociales et difficiles å rompre. Nonob- 
stant cela, on a omis les mesures nécessaires pour rendre le per- 
sonnel capable de remplir cette fonction nouvelle et précaire. 

L'impuissance du personnel å cet égard constitue une source 
d'irritation et de défi qui entretient la tension émotive chez les 
détenus, et lorsqu'elle est arrivée å un certain point elle éclate 
et se manifeste par des évasions ou des actes de violence. 

A cöté de la situation changée des détenus et le manque de 
compétence professionnelle du personnel, on trouve des imper- 
fections organisatrices quant å I'occupation des détenus. Le tra- 
vail est souvent insuffisant et peu adéquat aux besoins et aux 
intéréts des détenus, surtout des jeunes; les occasions de s'occu- 
per d'une maniéte utile et agréable pendant les loisirs manquent 
aussi. Ces défauts d'organisation sautent aux yeux, surtout å 
Pégard des jeunes avec leur besoin d'activité et leur esprit d'ini- 
tiative. 

Un autre fait d'importance comme facteur des troubles inter- 
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nes dans les pénitenciers est la grande affluence de délinquants 
souffrants de maladies ou déficiences mentales. La délinquance 
sérieuse étant souvent une manifestation de troubles mentaux de 
quelque sorte, il est naturel que nombre de détenus sont des cas 
mentaux. Cependant, il est un postulat humanitaire que tous les 
détenus dont la délinquance résulte de troubles mentaux soient 
soumis å un traitement dans des établissements dirigés par des 
médecins. Evidemment, V'intérét qu'ont les prisons å &tre déliv- 
rées des éléments pathologiques et troublants coincide avec ce 
postulat humanitaire. Malgré cela, on a changé en 1945 le con- 
tenu des articles du Code péånal qui réglaient le traitement des 
délinquants aliénés et anormaux, de sorte qu'un grand groupe 
d'entre eux qui étaient auparavant exempts de punition sont å 
présent condamnés å des peines. Par cette législation, on a aug- 
menté l'affluence des éléments anormaux dans les pånitenciers, 
au préjudice des objets que vise le travail pénitentiaire. 

Parmi les causes des difficultés actuelles du service pénitenti- 
aire, on pourrait aussi nommer I'encombrement temporaire dans 
certains pénitenciers fermés qui se produit quoique le nombre 
total des détenus soit peu élevé (environ 2.300 le aoät 1950). 

Comme la derniére mais pas moindre des circonstances qui 
expliqueraient les effets peu favorables obtenus par la Loi sur 
F'exécution de la peine en Suéde il faut nommer l'attitude de 
administration pånitentiaire centrale vers la question d'instruc- 
tion et entrainement professionnels du personnel des prisons. 
Jusqu'ici le personnel supérieur des prisons (directeurs, sous- 
directeurs, assistants etc.) n'a regu aucune instruction profession- 
nelle. Celle qui est donnée au personnel inférieur est toute rudi- 
mentaire. Or, dans un rapport officiel sur cette question le chef 
de P'administration pénitentiaire déclare qu'il est désirable que 
le personnel supérieur des pénitenciers posséde des connaissan- 
ces suffisantes dans la criminologie et les branches apparentées 
(sociologie, psychologie, psychopathologie, psychiatrie judiciaire, 
assistance sociale etc.). On pourrait donc prendre en considéra- 
tion que personne ne fåt admis comme fonctionnaire sans avoir 
préalablement fait des Études dans ces matiéres et sans avoir 
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servi comme assistant social. »Pour plusieurs raisons, entre 
autres la difficulté des aspirants de se procurer une instruction 
si vaste, on ne doit poser de telles conditions; seulement, des 
études et du travail pratique préalables doivent etre considéres 
au recrutement de ce personnel.» 

En appliquant ce principe curieux å d'autres professions on 
serait en droit de soutenir qu'il serait trop demander aux per- 
sonnes qui pensent devenir des médecins, des juges, des ingéni- 
eurs etc. qu'ils se procurent les connaissances théoriques et pra- 
tiques nécessaires pour  exercer ces professions. Un proverbe 
suédois dit: »Si le bon Dieu donne å quelqu'un un office il lui 
donne aussi la capacité de la remplir.> Il est naturel qu' avec 
cette confiance exagérée et quiétiste en la Providence le chef de 
I'administration pénitentiaire n'a fait rien qui vaille pour rendre 
le personnel des pénitenciers capables å remplir leurs fonctions 
éducatrices et å contrecarrer ainsi l'influence funeste du påni- 
tencier sur les détenus. 


La situation actuelle dans mon pays met bien en lumiére 
qu'une loi, méme si elle est basée sur des principes rationnels, 
ne garantit pas de bons résultats pratiques, si elle ne dispose pas 
d'une organisation et d'agents adéquats. Quand le législateur 
croit pouvoir se passer de ces moyens, c'est qu'il croit que la loi, 
par quelque force magique, pourrait produire par son existence 
seule des effets utiles dans le monde sensible. 

En faisant cet exposé trop fragmentaire de la situation påéni- 
tentiaire dans mon pays, j'ai essayé de donner les faits tels que 
je les vois et sans ambages. Car, å mon avis, il n'est pas pos- 
sible de trouver les moyens de remédier å certains inconvénients 
sans bien les connaitre et sans avoir taché d'en trouver les causes. 


Pour finir je me permets de poser quelques postulats. 

1:o Pour créer une politique criminelle réaliste et rationelle 
il en faut éliminer tout Élément métaphysique. 

2:0 Le concept de la peine rétributive, étant taré d'idées et 
d'émotions d'ordre métaphysique, est un obstacle å la réalisation 
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d'une politique criminelle effective. Donc il doit tre liminé. 
D'ailleuts son élimination n'est qu une conséquence logique de 
Pévaporation de quelques autres concepts de la philosophie du 
droit, également métaphysiques, également vides de sens com- 
préhensibies, également nocifs å la politique criminelle, å savoir 
I'»imputabilité», la »dette morale», et la »justice rétributive». 
3:o Afin que le traitement pénitentiaire dans des établisse- 
ments ou en liberté puisse donner le maximum d'effets utiles, 
il doit étre exécuté par des personnes possédant une instruction 
théorique et un entrainement pratique qui les rendent capables 
d'etre des éducateurs paternels ou fraternels pour les personnes 
qui leur sont confiées. A cette fin, il faut organiser dans les 
universités une instruction scientifique pour le personnel supé- 
fieur (directeurs, sous-directeurs, assistents sociaux, professeurs, 
etc.) et une éducation scientifique et pratique suffisante au 
moyens de I'»University Extension» pour le personnel inférieur. 
Il est désirable aussi d'améliorer les conditions de service et les 
bénéfices de Ia charge afin d'attirer des personnes å une éduca- 
tion supérieure pour toutes les fonctions éducatrices auprés des 
détenus. La tåche est des plus intéressantes, et dune importance 


— assez grande pour mériter que des gens instruits s'en occupent. 


4:0 Tous les condamnés dont la délinquance a été causée par 
des troubles mentaux de n'importe quel genre doivent étre sou- 
mis ä un traitement médico-social et éducatif, dans des établis- 
sements ou par des agents qui ne ressortissent pas å lI'administra- 
tion pånitentiaire. i 

5:o Les délinquants qui souffrent d'alcoholisme chronique ou 
d'autre narcomanie doivent aussi etre soumis å un traitement 
måédico-social en dehors de I'administration pénitentiaire. 

6:0 Les délinquants jeunes et pas dépravés doivent étre sou- 
mis å un traitement éducatif en liberté relative ou dans des 
établissements ressortissant å l'assistance sociale. 

7:0 L'emprisonnement å durée fixée par l'arrét de la cour ne 
doit étre appliqué que dans les cas ou aucun traitement spécial 
n'est indiqué. 

8:o Les internés condamnés å des peines å durée déterminée 
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par V'arrét de la cour doivent étre répartis en des groupes assez 
petits pour permettre au personnel de bien étudier les influences 
réciproques des individus. 

9:0 Le contact des internés avec des honnétes gens en dehors 
du pénitencier et avec les événements extérieurs doit tre favo- 
risé par des »prison visitors», par la lecture, etc. 

10:0 Toute attitude du personnel et toute mesure organisa- 
trice qui puisse entraver la tendance des internés äå coopérer avec 
le personnel doivent é&tre évitées, cette coopération étant une 
condition indispensable pour atteindre le but du traitement péni- 
tentiaire. j 

Je nignore pas que lI'on pourrait prolonger å plaisir cette 
liste de postulats. Mais la vie est courte, la science longue, et dans 
un exposé nécessairément sommaire il faut se limiter ä ce qu'on 
trouve le plus important. La réalisation du programme que je 
viens d'esquisser exige des efforts de longue haleine. Cependant 
pour trouver les moyens nécessaires pour atteindre un but, méme 
lointain, il faut le voir clairement et distinctement. 
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Un article de M. EINAR TEGEN (Sydsvenska Dagbladet ("/,0 
1931)) s'avisa parmi les premiers en Sug&de de plaider la portée 
restreinte et relative des faits et jugements moraux. L'auteur y nie 
la prétention de ces jugements å une valeur au delå comme au degå, 
å une vérité, dépassant les frontigres de la communauté, ou sont 
portés ces jugements. Pas plus que l'or n'ait une valeur en soi, 
éternelle et universelle, en dehors des communautés qui Font 
adopté comme mesure monétaire, les soi-disant »verités» mora- 
les ne sont indépendantes des temps et des lieux. — C'est I'an- 
cienne opinion de HERODOTE, rajeunie par MONTAIGNE et par 
NICcoLE (Essais de morale 1707) et approfondie par HÄGER- 
STRÖM et WESTERMARCK. 

Ce dernier y avait consacré 17 ans d'études et les deux gros 
volumes Origin and Development of Moral Ideas (1906—08). 
Ce qui ne I'empécha pas de reprendre ce sujet, surtout dans 
son petit livre Ethical Relativity, paru en 1932, mais sous sa main 
depuis 1926. Lorsqu'il en avait fini I'impression le 1 mars 1932, 
il exprimait ses regrets dans son Diary en écrivant: »it is as if a 
dear friend had gone away from me.» 

Tächons d'expliquer par deux exemples Porigine sentimentale 
des vues relativistes du grand ami des animaux et du grand phi- 
lanthrope que fut Westermarck. Au Maroc il avait eu en son 
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service deux anciens criminels; il les regardait comme des ani- 
maux captifs, encore peu apprivoisés. Nous autres étres humains, 
que sont nous, sinon des sujets domestiqués par la communauté 
dont nous faisons partie? Les reproches et les chåtiments y ser- 
vent tant bien que mal: il vaudrait mieux ne pas empirer nos 
»péchés» par des vengeances å outrance. Eh bien, dans ses Me- 
mories of my Life (p. 159—240) Westermarck nous préche 
d'exemple: 3 


»Abdlkrim was a big, heavy fellow who could scarcely squeeze in 
through the tent opening, and who was dirty and stupid to boot. But he 
was an honest soul, obedient and polite, good-humoured, and gay. I was 
greatly astonished when it once came to my ears that he had been in 
Tetuan gaol a couple of months for taking a mans life. When I asked 
him what was the truth about the matter, he grew a little confused and 
said it had really not been his fault. In company with a friend he went 
out an evening to see if they couldn't pick up a little extra cash. They 
met a solitary traveller and ordered him to handover his cloak and bag. 
But the man didn't obey — now why didn't he do as he was told? 

I could not help feeling that it was hardly worse than what the Euro- 
pean Powers do on a far larger scale when they wish to subdue a foreign 
nation and meet with resistance, and then declare the refractory people 
to be rebels and put them to death.» 


Westermarck aimait bien aussi le deuxigme de ses anciens bri- 
gands, son chef de cuisine Shergi: 


»He was a faithful servant, careful of his masters interests, always 
polite and helpful, happy and gay — except when he became angry and 
his dark eyes began to flash with wrath — and often as tender and gentle 
as a child. It was said that he had really been a robber by profession, 
and he was reported to have killed fourteen men, who had wanted — so 
the tale went — to take his life. To escape vendetta he had then left his 
mountains and settled outside Tangier, where he now had his home with 
a wife and four children. But the older robber impulses still overcame 
him now and again. Once when in my employ he had to go to a saint's 
tomb to swear his innocence of an accusation which was perhaps not 
entirely without foundation. Another time — whilst I was in London — 
he was thrown into prison because he was said to have been concerned 
in a mule theft. It also came to my ears that during my absence he had 
carried off a girl and then sold her to a mountain tribe for sixty dollars. 
When I met him again I gave him a thorough dressing-down for his 
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escapade. He at once confessed his fault, but pleaded in extenuation that 
he was a poor man with wife and children to provide for. But when I 
answered: ”That is no excuse', he assumed his gentlest look and said: 
"The real fact of the matter was that the girl herself wished to be carried 
off as her parents wanted to force her to marry a man she did not like.” 
I shook my head, but could not help remembering how a young lady 
when looking at Rubens” picture, ”The Rape of the Sabines', suddenly 
exclaimed: ”The Sabine women must have liked that.” 

Sometimes, when Shergi was in a really good humour and the old 
robber-instincts began to get the upper hand again, he would do a little 
play-acting for our benefit. With noiseless steps and the agility of a cat 
he would creep up to an imaginary flock of sheep, make a short business 
of the poor shepherd, and then rush off with his booty. The sight of 
Shergi sitting by his pots cooking, sometimes really filled me with pity 
for him. A wild-cat shut up in a cage!» 


En ami du genre humain et des autres mammiféres Wester- 
marck leur souhaitait autant de bonheur que possible — avant 
tout de la clémence de la part de leurs prochains, tant qu'il s'agis- 
sait de leurs instincts innés. Ce qu'en premier lieu il reprochait 
aux Dieux anciens, c'était leur manque de miséricorde. Méme 
le Christ avait négligé les animaux, en n'exigeant pas de les 


—traiter avec douceur et pitié. 


Le commandement de ne pas juger pour ne pas ere jugé soi- 
méme, supprimerait tout de méme toute morale. Selon Wester- 
marck il suffirait de ne pas se mettre å condamner autrui, sans 
nécessité extréme. N'est-ce pas qu'on se porterait mieux soi-méme 
en suivant I'excellente maxime de pardonner å ceux qui se sont 
rendus coupables envers nous — méme si I'on ne croyait pas å 
un bon Dieu qui nous en récompense ...? 

Pour I'Epicuréen prononcé que fut Westermarck la coléte ne 
profitait gugre å notre santé; la colére publique non plus. En 
effet ce »public disapproval», provenant de ressentiments, de 
réactions retaliatrices genaient notre bien-étre: 


»It is the instinctive desire to inflict counter-pain, that gives to moral 
indignation its most important characteristic. Without it, moral condem- 
nation and the ideas of right and wrong would never had come to exist- 
ence. Without it, we should no more condemn a bad man than a poison- 
ous plant» (Eth. Rel. p. 85—386). 
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Westermarck ne se contentait pas de rendre suspectes les ori- 
gines des jugements moraux, il en tirait au surplus un certain 
mépris des grands mots droit et justice. C'est qu'en effet le droit 
et la justice dérivent du concept de V'znjuste et au fond d'un désir 
de vengeance. Crier »justice» et crier »vengeance» revenaient donc 
souvent au måéme: aussi, si c'était vrai que tout ce qui sépare les 
hommes provenait du malin, tandis que tout ce qui les réunis- 
sait dérivait d'une providence divine, les appels å la justice, en 
prolongeant les discordances, n'étaient pas pour nous améliorer. 

Déjå par le titre de son livre Ethical Relativity quw'il chérissait 
comme »l'enfant de son coeur» Westermarck annongait son des- 
sin d'évoquer la tolérance et de supprimer le phariséisme, hélas 
par trop répandu. En outre il voulait étendre aux faits moraux 
la thése subversive de Protagore sut homme, VPindividu, comme 
unique mesure du vrai et du faux. — Y a-t-il réussi? 

Ad huc sub judice lis est. 


Le dernier mot sur la place de Westermarck dans I'histoire 
de la Sociologie se trouve sous le titre »l'oevre de Westermarck> 
dans la Revue de IV histoire des religions (T. 129) 1945, p. 84— 
100. L'auteur M. CLAUDE LÉVI-STRAUSS, de l'Institut d'Éthno- 
logie de Paris, est un éléve de l'€cole de DURKHEIM, donc, du 
grand antagoniste de Westermarck. Il suffit d'un coup d'oeil 
sur le commencement et la fin de son article pour se rendre 
compte de I'admirable impartialité de cette nécrologie: 


»Avec Westermarck ce n'est pas seulement un savant illustre qui dis- 
paratt, C'est toute une époque de la pensée sociologique qui trouve sa 
conclusion. Et cela å un double titre. Westermarck était le dernier et Ile 
plus célébre représentant de V'École d'Anthropologie anglaise, et incar- 
nait, avec une force militante exceptionnelle, un courant de pensée qui a 
renouvelé nos connaissances sociales et morales et au sein duquel se sont 
précisées les premiéres tentatives pour élaborer une représentation glo- 
bale de I'humanité. Mais cette filiation, Westermarck ne la démontrait 
pas seulement par sa doctrine, il I'assurait aussi, d'une facon plus intime 
et plus émouvante, par sa personne. L'åge particuliéerement avancé auquel 
il s'est éteint faisait de lui moins un continuateur qu'un survivant. Ce 
vieillard de 74 ans qui polémisait encore en 1936 avec ceux qu'il con- 
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sidérait comme d'audacieux novateurs, Lowie, Radcliff-Brown etc., avait 
connu Tylor, il avait été, pendant de longues années, en discussion avec 
Frazer, et, chez nous, avec Durkheim. Il était resté, le dernier, debout, 
de ce groupe d'hommes au tempérament, å la puissance de travail, a 
Pérudition et å la fécondite véritablement exceptionnelles, qui jouérent 
å la fin du XIX siecle, pour les sciences sociales, le méme röle qui fut 
tenu par les maitres de la renaissance pour la pensée moderne.» 


Suivent chez M. Lévi-Strauss quelques légéres critiques d'opi- 
nions arrigrées de Westermarck. Ensuite il poursuit: 


»Cependant, aussi éloigné que se trouve Westermarck de V'orientation 
prise par Jes sciences sociales pendant les dernigéres années de sa vie, c'est 
dans son oeuvre que se rencontrent le plus grand nombre de pressenti- 
ments, d'indications parfois prophétiques de conceptions aujourd'hui gé- 
néralement répandus. Et, par un curieux paradoxe, si sa méthode psycho- 
logique a constamment restreint Ja portée scientifique de son oeuvre, 
c'est, par contre, å un sentiment vigoureux de la réalité psychologique 
que sa pensée doit d'avoir été, å bien des égards, en avance sur les 
théories de son temps; elle lui est aussi redevable d'une fraicheur et d'une 
vivacité qui font de Westermarck le plus actuel des grands maitres de 
F'École anglaise. 

Sans doute le caractére monumental reste le trait le plus saillant de 
I'oeuvre. Non seulement I'on n'a jamais assisté, dans le domaine des 
sciences sociales, ä un plus vaste effort de synthése, mais celui-ci se 
trouve toujours soutenu par une érudition vraiment prodigieuse. La com- 
pilation des auteurs est faite avec le souci constant de n'invoquer que 
des témoignages särs. Nulle part — sauf chez Frazer -— on ne trouverait 
réuni un ensemble aussi considérable d' informations sur les opinions 
humaines.» 


Ainsi M. Lévi-Strauss. Il se fait le garant de la gloire impé- 
rissable de Westermarck, méme si quelques unes des oeuvres du 
Maitre périclitaient — sort qui, ä ce qui'il parait, menace le 
»livre favori» de Westermarck, V'Ethical Relativity. 

Peritura sunt opera nostra, perituri primum auctores: ille 
autem vivet extento aevo. 


Implikation und 
Konsequenz nach Gunnar Oxenstierna 


von 


ANDRIES H. D. MAC LEOD 


$ 1. — Die folgenden Ausföhrungen enthalten teils einige 
Gedanken, die ich selbst fär richtig halte, teils eine Darstellung 
gewisser Ansichten Graf Gunnar Oxenstiernas (1897—1939). 
Die letztere Darstellung erhebt nicht Anspruch darauf, eine kor- 
rekte Wiedergabe seiner Anschauung zu sein; vielmehr ist sie 
gleichsam eine Wiederspiegelung seiner Gedanken in meinem 
eigenen Denken. 

Ich beröcksichtige von Oxenstiernas gedruckten Schriften nur 
Om betingelserna för det analytiska konsekvensbegreppets upp- 
rätthållande." Ausserdem benutze ich Äusserungen in seinen 
Briefen an mich und mändliche Äusserungen in Gesprächen, die 
wir miteinander gefuöhrt haben. 

Aus Raumgränden ist es mir nicht möglich, andere Quellen 
anzufähren, aus denen manche meiner hier dargestellten Gedan- 
ken stammen. 

$ 2. — Wenn ich sage, dass ein Gegenstand A einen Gegen- 
stand B impliziert, so meine ich damit, dass A B enthält. Statt 
dessen kann man auch sagen, dass B in A eingeht oder dass B 
ein Bestandteil von A ist. Diese verschiedenen Ausdriäcke be- 
trachte ich als synonym. Wenn es denkbar ist, dass A B impli- 


1 Uber die Bedingungen der Aufrechterhaltung des analytischen Konsequenz- 
begriffs, Uppsala 1931. 
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ziert, wenn A mit B identisch ist, verabreden wir, in einem sol- 
chen Falle das Verb »implizieren» nicht zu gebrauchen. Es ist 
also entschieden, dass Identität und Implikation einander aus- 
schliessen. Das, was man von A und B aussagt, wenn man sagt, 
dass ÄÅ B impliziert, nenne ich das Implikationsverhältnis. 

Wenn ich sage, dass ein Gegenstand B die Konsequenz eines 
Gegenstandes A ist, so meine ich, dass B eine notwendige Folge 
von ÅA ist. Dabei soll von der naheliegenden Frage abgesehen 
werden, ob die Natur von A und B gewisse Bedingungen erföl- 
len muss, damit die Aussage »B ist die Konsequenz von A>» äber- 
haupt einen Sinn hat. Das, was man von A und B aussagt, wenn 
man sagt, dass B die Konsequenz von ÄA ist, nenne ich das Kon- 
sequenzverhältnis. 

Wenn A ein Gegenstand ist, und B ebenfalls ein Gegenstand 
ist, machen A und B zusammen einen gewissen Gegenstand aus. 
Der Gegenstand, der aus A und B zusammen besteht, soll als 
|A and B| bezeichnet werden. 

Ist ein Gegenstand A von einem Gegenstand B verschieden 
und impliziert er nicht B, so geht B uber A hinaus. Umgekehrt: 
wenn B uber A hinausgeht, dann ist A von B verschieden und 
unpliziert nicht B. Damit ist jedoch die Bedeutung des Aus- 
drucks hinausgehen iiber nicht angegeben. Diese Bedeutung ist 
undefinierbar. 

$ 3. — In $ 3 werden fänf meiner Meinung nach richtige 
Sätze formuliert. Sie werden mit AI bis AV bezeichnet. 

AL Wenn A ein Gegenstand ist und B ein Gegenstand ist, 
so sind nur folgende drei sich gegenseitig mit Notwendigkeit 
ausschliessende Möglichkeiten vorhanden: entweder wird B von 
A impliziert oder B ist mit A idemtisch oder B geht iber A hin- 
aus. 

AIIL. Es ist widersinnig, sich vorzustellen, dass ein Gegenstand 
ÅA einen Gegenstand B impliziert und dass ausserdem B A im- 
pliziert. 

AI und AII sind von selbst einleuchtend. Der Grundgedanke 
von AI fällt mit dem zusammen, was bereits in $ 2 gesagt wor- 
den ist. Um die Evidenz des Satzes AII einzusehen, muss man 
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daran denken, dass nach AI die Implikation die Identität aus- 
schliesst. 

AIll. Wenn ein Gegenstand ÅA einen Gegenstand B im pliziert, 
so geht A notwendigerweise iber B hinaus. 

Dieser Satz kann folgenderweise bewiesen werden. Man nehme 
an: A impliziert B. Entweder wird dann A von B impliziert, 
oder A ist identisch mit B oder A geht öber B hinaus (ATI). Die 
erste Annahme widerspricht AII, die zweite widerspricht AI. 
Also ist die dritte Annahme richtig, d. h. A geht uber B hinaus. 

AIV. Wenn ein Gegenstand A einen Gegenstand B impliziert, 
so ist mit Notwendigkeit A mit |A und B| identisch. 

Dieser Satz kann folgenderweise motiviert werden. Ist ur- 
sprönglich A und nichts mehr gegeben, und wird dann ausser- 
dem B gegeben, so wird damit auf keine Weise der Inbegriff 
des Gegebenen vergrössert, da A B impliziert und B also bereits 
mit A gegeben war. A ist also mit |A und B| identisch (siehe 

25) 
| a Wenn ein Gegenstand A von einem Gegenstand B ver- 
schieden ist und ein gewisser Gegenstand C die Bedingung er- 
fällt, dass A mit |B und C | identisch ist, dann impliziert mit 
Notwendigkeit A den Gegenstand B. 

Dieser Satz ist von selbst einleuchtend. 

d 4. — In $$ 4 werden fönf Sätze, GI bis GV, formuliert. Es 
handelt sich um Sätze, die nach Oxenstierna richtige Sätze sind 
oder die von ihm wahrscheinlich als richtig angesehen worden 
wären, wenn man sie ihm vorgelegt hätte. 

GI. Jedesmal, wenn ein Gegenstand A einen Gegenstand B 
im hpliziert, erfällt ein gewisser Gegenstand C folgende Bedin- 
gungen: C ist von B verschieden, und A ist identisch mit 
|B und C|. — Dieser Satz sagt nur, dass faktisch ausnahmslos 
etwas eintrifft; er lässt es offen, ob es widersinnig wäre, sich 
eine Ausnahme zu denken. 

Auch ich bin der Meinung, dass GI richtig ist, und zwar aus 
folgenden Gränden. Man nehme an: A impliziert B. Dann ist 
4 von B verschieden (ATI) und mit [B und AJ identisch (AIV). 
A selbst erfällt also alle Forderungen, die an C gestellt werden. 
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GII. Es ist widersinnig, sich einen Fall zu denken, wo ein Ge- 
genstand A und ein Gegenstand B folgende Bedingungen erfil- 
len wirden: B ist von A verschieden, und A ist identisch mit 
|A und Bl. 

Diesen Satz verwerfe ich (4 5). Oxenstierna föhrt för ihn ein 
Argument an, das in der Hauptsache folgendes besagt: in einem 
solchen Fall, wie er im Satz angegeben ist, wärte A identisch mit 
|A und B| und also mit |A nd B| und B| und also mit |||A 
und Bl and B| und B| usw. ins Unendliche, was widersinnig ist. 

GIII. Jedesmal wenn ein Gegenstand A einen Gegenstand B 
impliziert, ist Å von B verschieden, — Dieser Satz hat den glei- 
chen Charakter wie GI. 

GIII ist richtig. Er folgt unmittelbar aus AI. Es lässt sich den- 
ken, dass Oxenstierna folgenden Beweis anerkennen wuärde. 
Wenn A B impliziert, dann erföllt nach GI ein gewisser Gegen- 
stand C folgende Bedingungen: C ist von B verschieden, und A 
ist identisch mit |B and C|. Nach GII ist dann A von B ver- 
schieden. 

GIV. Es ist widersinnig, sich einen Fall zu denken, wo zwei 
verschiedene Gegenstände einander implizieren könnten. 

Diesen von selbst einleuchtenden Satz erkenne ich an. Vgl. 
Al. 

GV. Jedesmal, wenn ein Gegenstand A einen Gegenstand B 
impliziert, erfällt ein gewisser Gegenstand C folgende Bedin- 
gungen: C ist von B und A verschieden, und A ist identisch mit 
|B and Cl. — Auch dieser Satz hat den gleichen Charakter wie 
GI. 


Man könnte sich denken, dass Oxenstierna als Beweis fär die- 
sen Satz anföhren wärde, dass er eine notwendige Folge von 
GI und GII ist, was vollkommen richtig ist. Ich bin jedoch der 
Meinung, dass GV falsch ist. Fur diese Ansicht will ich kurz 
folgendes anföhren. Der Holzkasten ist grösser als die Streich- 
holzschachtel. Wenn man die Tatsache, dass der Holzkas- 
Henvgmösser stals die Streichholzschachtel, statt 
A und den Holzkasten för B in die Annahme, dass AÄÅ B impli- 
ziert, einsetzt, dann ist diese Annahme richtig. Nach GV muss 
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also ein gewisser Gegenstand C folgende Bedingungen erfällen: 
C ist vom Holzkasten verschieden und auch von der Tatsache, 
dass der Holzkasten grösser ist als die Streich- 
holzschachtel, und die Tatsache, dass der Holzkasten 
grösser istialsudiesStreichkhobschrchtelWuist iden- 
tisch mit |der Holzkasten und Cl. C muss also von |der Holz- 
kasten und C | verschieden sein und darf dann, nach AIV, nicht 
den Holzkasten implizieren. Es ist indessen selbstverständlich, 
dass es einen solchen Gegenstand wie C nicht gibt. GV ist also 
falsch. 

$ 5. — Sowohl Oxenstiernas als auch meiner Meinung nach 
gibt es wirklich Fälle, wo ein Gegenstand A einen Gegenstand 
B impliziert. Nach unserer gemeinsamen Ansicht ist in einem 
solchen Falle A von B verschieden (GIII). Diese gemeinsamen 
Voraussetzungen haben zur Folge, dass AIV und GII mitein- 
ander unvereinbar sind. Deshalb bin ich, indem ich ATV akzep- 
tiere, gezwungen, GII abzulehnen, und ist Oxenstierna, der GII 
akzeptiert, gezwungen, AIV abzulehnen. 

Der Beweis, den ich in $ 4 fär GI gegeben habe und der auf 
AIV beruht, muss also auf Oxenstiernas Standpunkt als fehler- 
haft bezeichnet werden. Von seinem Standpunkt aus folgt sogar, 
dass zumindest starke Gruände gegen GI sprechen. Das Anneh- 
men von GI zwingt ihn ja auch GV als richtig anzuerkennen, 
weil er der Meinung ist, dass GII richtig ist. Und er könnte nicht 
vermeiden zuzugeben, dass mein Einwand in $ 4 gegen den Satz 
GV zumindest zeigt, dass dieser Satz zu einer ernsten Schwierig- 
keit fuhrt. Deswegen ist es nicht leicht zu verstehen, aus wel- 
chen Grunden er GI aufrechterhalten will. Auf diese Frage kom- 
men wir in $$ 16—17 zuruck. 

6. — Oxenstierna stellt in seiner Schrift folgenden Satz auf 
(S: 15): 

GVI. Das Konsequenzverhältnis ist identisch mit dem Impli- 
kationsverhältnis (siehe $ 2). 

Diesen Satz lehne ich meinerseits ab, verzichte jedoch darauf, 
etwas zur Rechtfertigung meiner Ansicht anzuföhren. In SY I 
13 hierunter wird eine Argumentation dargestellt, die darauf 
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abzielt, GVI zu beweisen. Der Inhalt von $$ 7—13 stimmt nicht 
mit meinen eigenen Ansichten uberein. 

$ 7. — Jedesmal, wenn ein Gegenstand A einen Gegenstand 
B impliziert, ist B die Konsequenz von A. Aber es ist nicht nur 
faktisch so, dass dies ausnahmslos eintrifft, sondern es ist wider- 
sinnig, einen Fall anzunehmen, wo A B impliziert und B den- 
noch nicht die Konsequenz von A ist. Da jedoch diese Annahme 
nicht widersinnig wäre, wenn das Implikationsverhältnis vom 
Konsequenzverhältnis verschieden wäre, es nicht implizierte und 
es auch nicht zur Konsequenz hätte, so können nur folgende 
drei, sich gegenseitig ausschliessende Annahmen in Frage kom- 
men: 

(1) Das Implikationsverhältnis ist identisch mit dem Konse- 
quenzverhältnis. 

(2) Das Implikationsverhältnis ist verschieden vom Konse- 
quenzverhältnis, impliziert es jedoch. 

(3) Das Implikationsverhältnis ist verschieden vom Konse- 
quenzverhältnis und impliziert es nicht, aber das Konsequenz- 
verhältnis ist eine Konsequenz des Implikationsverhältnisses. 

8. — Wir gehen zuerst davon aus, dass Annahme (3) rich- 
tig ist. Man poniere: ein Gegenstand A impliziert einen Gegen- 
stand B. Wir machen keine weiteren Annahmen uber A und B 
als eben dies. Da das Konsequenzverhältnis Konsequenz des Im- 
plikationsverhältnisses ist, sind wir berechtigt zu behaupten, dass 
dies, dass B Konsequenz von ÅA ist, die Konsequenz dessen ist, 
dass A B impliziert. Das Implikationsverhältnis sollte indessen 
vom Konsequenzverhältnis verschieden sein und es nicht impli- 
zieren. Also: wenn man sagt, dass AÅ B impliziert, so ist damit 
keineswegs gesagt, dass B die Konsequenz von A ist. Man kann 
nun fragen: was ist gesagt, wenn man folgendes sagt: dies, dass 
B die Konsequenz von A ist, ist die Konsequenz dessen, dass 
A B impliziert? Darauf ist zu antworten: damit ist gesagt, dass 
zwischen dem, dass A B impliziert, und dem, dass B die Konse- 
quenz von ÅA ist, ein besonderes Verhältnis, nämlich das Konse- 
quenzverhältnis, besteht. Damit ist jedoch keineswegs gesagt, 
dass A B impliziert oder B die Konsequenz von ÅA ist. Also: 
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wenn wir nur wässten, dass Å B impliziert, und nicht wässten, 
dass dies, dass B die Konsequenz von A ist, eine Konsequenz 
dessen ist, dass A B impliziert, so wären wir nicht berechtigt zu 
behaupten, dass B die Konsequenz von ÅA ist. Ebenso: wenn wir 
nur wössten, dass dies, dass B die Konsequenz von ÄA ist, Konse- 
quenz dessen ist, dass A B impliziert, und wir nicht wissten, 
dass A B impliziert, so hätten wir kein Recht zu behaupten, dass 
B Konsequenz von A ist. Nun wissen wir jedoch sowohl, dass A 
B impliziert, als auch, dass dies, dass B Konsequenz von ÄA ist, 
Konsequenz dessen ist, dass A B impliziert. Damit ist jedoch 
immer noch nicht gesagt, dass B Konsequenz von A ist. Wir 
sind also noch immer nicht berechtigt zu behaupten, dass B Kon- 
sequenz von A ist. Es hilft auch nichts, den Gedanken zu ver- 
teidigen, dass wir doch auch wissen, dass dies, dass B Konse- 
quenz von Å ist, Konsequenz dessen ist, dass folgendes der Fall 
ist: Å impliziert B und dies, dass B Konsequenz von ÄA ist, ist 
Konsequenz dessen, dass A B impliziert. Denn indem alles ge- 
sagt wird, was wir wissen wärden, wenn dieser Gedanke richtig 
wäre, ist damit noch immer nicht gesagt, dass B wirklich Kon- 
sequenz von ÅA ist. Wir haben also uberhaupt kein Recht zu be- 
haupten, dass B Konsequenz von ÄA ist. Dies Resultat kann je- 
doch nicht richtig sein. Folgendes ist ja von selbst einleuchtend: 
wenn wir wissen, dass A B impliziert, dann sind wir berechtigt 
zu behaupten, dass B Konsequenz von A ist. Aber wir wissen, 
dass ÅA B impliziert, das wird hier vorausgesetzt. Wir sind also 
berechtigt zu behaupten, dass B Konsequenz von A ist. Aus dem 
Widerspruch zwischen dieser Konklusion und dem soeben gefun- 
denen Resultat geht hervor, dass Annahme (3), von der wir aus- 
gegangen sind, abgelehnt werden muss. 

$ 9. — Wir denken uns nun, dass Annahme (2) richtig ist. 
Also: das Implikationsverhältnis impliziert das Konsequenzver- 
hältnis. Daraus folgt, nach GI, dass ein gewisser Gegenstand x 
folgende Bedingungen erfällt: x ist vom Konsequenzverhältnis 
verschieden, und das Implikationsverhältnis ist identisch mit 
|Konsequenzverhältnis und x|. Da also ($ 2) das Konsequenz- 
verhältnis und x zusammen ein Verhältnis ausmachen sollen, 


Fr 
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muss auch x ein Verhältnis sein. Dann können nur folgende 
drei Annahmen in Frage kommen: 

(2a) x ist das Identitätsverhältnis. 

(2b) x ist das Implikationsverhältnis. 

(2 .c) x ist ein besonders geartetes, vom Identitätsverhältnis 
und vom Implikationsverhältnis verschiedenes Verhältnis. 

$ 10. — Wäre Annahme (2) richtig, und speziell die An- 
nahme (2 b), dann wärde das Implikationsverhältnis vom Kon- 
sequenzverhältnis verschieden sein und identisch sein mit |Kon- 
sequenzverhältnis und Implikationsverhältnis]|, was nach GII un- 
möglich ist. Also muss Annahme (2b) abgelehnt werden. 

d 11. — Prämisse: Annahme (2) ist richtig, und speziell die 
Annahme (2 c). Man ponierte weiter, dass ein Gegenstand A 
einen Gegenstand B impliziert. Da Annahme (2 c) richtig ist, 
konstituieren das Konsequenzverhältnis und das besonders ge- 
artete Verhältnis x zusammen das Implikationsverhältnis ($ 9). 
Dass A B impliziert, involviert also nicht mehr oder weniger 
als: A hat B zur Konsequenz und steht ausserdem im Verhältnis 
x zu B. Also: indem man sagt, dass AÅ B zur Konsequenz hat 
und ausserdem im Verhältnis x zu B steht, ist gesagt, dass ÅA B 
impliziert. Aber das Implikationsverhältnis ist vom Konsequenz- 
verhältnis verschieden und impliziert es, da Annahme (2) rich- 
tig ist. Hieraus und aus GIV folgt, dass das Konsequenzverhält- 
nis das Implikationsverhältnis nicht impliziert. Wenn man sagt, 
dass A B zur Konsequenz hat, so ist damit also nicht gesagt, 
dass ÅA B impliziert. Ferner: das Verhältnis x ist vom Implika- 
tionsverhältnis verschieden, und dies letztere ist identisch mit 
Konsequenzverhältnis und ce Also: das Implikationsverhältnis 
impliziert x (AV). Dann gilt aber, dass x das Implikationsver- 
hältnis nicht impliziert (GIV). Wenn man sagt, dass A im Ver- 
hältnis x zu B steht, ist also damit nicht gesagt, dass A B impli- 
ziert. Aber wenn man sagt, dass A B zur Konsequenz hat und 
ausserdem im Verhältnis x zu B steht, kann unter diesen Ver- 
hältnissen auch damit nicht gesagt sein, dass A B impliziert. 
Dass diese Schlussfolgerung zugelassen ist, hat seinen Grund in 
dem, was wir schon jetzt von dem Inhalt des Begriffs I m pli- 
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kationsverhältnis wissen. Das Resultat dieser Schlussfol- 
gerung widerspricht indessen dem oben Angefuhrten. Annahme 
(2c) föhrt also zu einem Widerspruch und muss abgelehnt wer- 
den. 

$ 12. — Man denke sich, dass Annahme (2) richtig ist. Dann 
sind (2b) ($ 10) und (2c) ($ 11) abzulehnen. Also ist An- 
nahme (232) richtig ($ 9). Folglich konstituieren das Konse- 
quenzverhältnis und das Identitätsverhältnis zusammen das Im- 
plikationsverhältnis. Da aber Annahme (2) richtig ist, impli- 
ziert das Implikationsverhältnis das Konsequenzverhältnis. Dass 
das Implikationsverhältnis das Konsequenzverhältnis impliziert, 
involviert also nicht mehr oder weniger als folgendes: das Im- = 
plikationsverhältnis hat das Konsequenzverhältnis zur Konse- 
quenz und ist ausserdem mit dem Konsequenzverhältnis iden- 
tisch. Also ist das Implikationsverhältnis identisch mit dem Kon- 
sequenzverhältnis. 

dv 13. — Keine anderen Annahmen können in Frage kommen 
als (1), (2) und (3) ($ 7). (3) muss abgelehnt werden (4 8). 
Wenn (2) richtig ist, so ist das Implikationsverhältnis mit dem 
Konsequenzverhältnis identisch ($ 12). Genau so verhält es sich 
auch, wenn Annahme (1) richtig ist. Das Implikationsverhältnis 
ist also in jedem Fall mit dem Konsequenzverhältnis identisch. 
Also gilt GVI. 

d 14, — Oxenstierna gibt in seiner Schrift, S; 15—18, einen 
Beweis fur GVI. Die Grundgedanken dieses Beweises sind oben 
in $$ 7—13 beibehalten worden. In seinem Beweis unterscheidet 
er drei Annahmen, welche ungefähr den Annahmen (1), (2) 
und (3) in $ 7 entsprechen, obwohl er sie nicht mit diesen Zif- 
fern bezeichnet. Seine Behandlung von Annahme (3) (Si 17 
18) beruht auf demselben Grundgedanken wie die Behandlung 
in $$ 8 hieroben. Die beiden Behandlungen setzen voraus, dass 
das Implikationsverhältnis das Konsequenzverhältnis nicht im- 
pliziert. Ferner bemerkt Oxenstierna (S. 17), dass nicht nur 
wenn Annahme (3) richtig ist, sondern auch wenn Annahme (2) 
richtig ist, das Konsequenzverhältnis eine Konsequenz des Im- 
plikationsverhältnisses ist (was ja schon unmittelbar aus dem in 
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$ 7 gesagten hervorgeht), und dass man deswegen in Bezug auf 
Annahme (2) den bei der Behandlung von Annahme (3) ge- 
föhrten Beweis wiederholen kann. Dieses scheint mir unrichtig 
zu sein, weil das Implikationsverhältnis, wenn Annahme (2) 
richtig ist, zwar das Konsequenzverhältnis zur Konsequenz hat, 
aber es auch impliziert, im Gegensatz zu dem, was vorausge- 
setzt werden muss, damit der bei der Behandlung von Annahme 
(3) geföhrte Beweis (von Oxenstierna dargestellt in seiner 
Schrift, S. 17—18, und hieroben in $ 8 dargestellt) irgendwel- 
chen Anspruch auf das Erreichen seines Zieles erheben könne. In 
einem Brief an Oxenstierna habe ich einen Einwand vorgebracht, 
der ungefähr mit dem soeben Angefäöhrten öbereinstimmte. Als 
Antwort auf diesen Einwand hat er in seinem Briefe vom 21. 
Juli 1931 drei Möglichkeiten unterschieden, die er in seiner 
Schrift nicht beruhrt hat und die ich nur so verstehen kann, dass 
sie den Annahmen (2 a), (2b) und (2c) in $ 9 entsprechen, 
obwohl er sich mit ganz anderen Worten ausdruäckt. Oxenstier- 
nas Behandlung der Annahmen (2 a) und (2b) stimmt, soweit 
ich sie richtig zu deuten vermag, in den Hauptzugen mit dem in 
$$ 12 und 10 Angefährten öberein. Annahme (2 c) behandelte 
ich in $ 11 zwar möglichst in Ubereinstimmung mit seinen In- 
tentionen, aber doch anders als er selbst in seinem Briefe, weil 
in diesem Teile seines Briefes, wie mir scheint, ein Irrtum vor- 
liegt, der seiner wirklichen Meinung nicht entspricht. 

In $ 8 sagen wir wiederholt: »wir haben kein Recht zu 
behaupten, dass B Konsequenz von A ist». Statt dessen sagt 
Oxenstierna in seiner Schrift in dem entsprechenden Zusammen- 
hang: »man kann nicht sagen, dass Konsequenz vorliegt» (S. 17 
—18). Mit dieser Aussage kann er jedoch nicht folgendes mei- 
nen: dass Konsequenz vorliegt, ist nicht der Fall. Es muss seine 
Absicht sein, sich uber das, was wir das Recht zu behaupten 
haben, uber das, was wir wissen, zu äussern. Deshalb lasse ich 
in $ 8 den Erkenntnisbegriff ausdräcklich in der Argumentation 
auftreten, was er nicht tut. 

Wahrscheinlich wärde Oxenstierna Verschiedenes in dem Be- 
weis för GVI, welchen ich ihm in $$ 7—13 aufbärden will, ab- 
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lehnen. Aber ich hoffe, dass der Inhalt dieser Paragraphen dazu 
beitragen wird, das Verständnis dessen, was er selbst geschrie- 
ben hat, zu erleichtern. 

$ 15. — Auf dem Standpunkt Oxenstiernas gilt folgender 
Säk 

GVII. Immer wenn ein Gegenstand A einen Gegenstand B 
zur Konsequenz hat, impliziert A B. — Dieser Satz sagt nur, 
dass faktisch etwas ausnahmslos eintrifft; er lässt es offen, ob 
es widersinnig ist, sich eine Ausnahme zu denken. 

Zum Beweis dieses Satzes wärde Oxenstierna wahrscheinlich 
darauf hinweisen, dass er eine unmittelbare Folge von GVI ist. 
Ich meinerseits lehne ihn ebenso ab wie GVI. 

d 16. — $ 16 enthält eine Argumentation, die GI beweisen 
soll. Ich halte diese Argumentation nicht fär richtig. Wahr- 
scheinlich wärde sie aber von Oxenstierna der Hauptsache nach 
als richtig anerkannt werden. Die Grundgedanken derselben ent- 
nehme ich mändlichen Ausserungen, die er gemacht hat, um 
einen von mir gegen GI vorgebrachten Einwand zu widerlegen. 

Das, was man von einem Gegenstand A und von einem Ge- 
genstand B aussagt, wenn man sagt, dass A mit dem Gegenstand 
identisch ist, der aus B und einem gewissen von B verschiedenen 
Gegenstand zusammen besteht, wollen wir das Zusammenset- 
zungsverhältnis nennen. 

Man nehme an, dass das Zusammensetzungsverhältnis vom 
Implikationsverhältnis verschieden ist. Man nehme weiter an, 
dass AÅ im Zusammensetzungsverhältnis zu B steht. Dann be- 
friedigt nach der obigen Definition ein gewisser Gegenstand C 
folgende Bedingungen: C ist von B verschieden, und A ist iden- 
tisch mit |B und Cl. A ist von B verschieden (GII). Also: A 
impliziert B (AV), d. h. A steht im Implikationsverhältnis zu B. 
Daraus geht hervor, dass das Implikationsverhältnis Konsequenz 
des Zusammensetzungsverhältnisses ist. Also: das Zusammen- 
setzungsverhältnis impliziert das Implikationsverhältnis (GVII. 
Also: im Zusammensetzungsverhältnis selber soll man ein von 
ihm verschiedenes Verhältnis, welches das Implikationsverhält- 
nis konstituiert, unterscheiden können. Man sieht aber unmittel- 
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bar ein, dass dies unmöglich ist, wenn man nur dasjenige, was 
— den Feststellungen von $ 2 und $ 16 gemäss — unter »Im- 
plikationsverhältnis>» und »Zusammensetzungsverhältnis» ver- 
standen werden soll, sich klar vor Augen hält. Aus diesem Wi- 
derspruch geht hervor, dass der hier angenommene Unterschied 
zwischen den beiden Verhältnissen nicht aufrechterhalten wer- 
den kann. Also gilt folgender Satz: 

GVIIL Das Zusammensetzungsverhältnis ist identisch mit 
dem Implikationsverhältnis. 

GI ist eine unmittelbare Folge von GVIII. 

In seiner Schrift spricht Oxenstierna ausdräcklich seine Uber- 
zeugung von der Richtigkeit des Satzes GVIII aus (S. 16). Ich 
halte GVTIII för falsch. Diese meine Ansicht kann jedoch hier 
nicht motiviert werden. 

d 17. — Man beachte, dass in $$ 7—13 zwar GI und GII, 
die den Grund fär GIII bilden, angewandt worden sind, dage- 
gen nicht GIII selbst. Weiter wird in $$ 7—13 & 15 Satz GI 
angewandt, dagegen nicht GVIII. Schliesslich wird in $ 16 Satz 
GVII angewandt, dagegen nicht GVI. 

Ist die Argumentation, die in $$ 7—13 & 15 dargestellt wor- 
den ist, richtig, so ist sie ein Beweis fur GVII. Wie aus $ 9 her- 
vorgeht, hat dieser Beweis seinen Grund in GI. Wenn die Argu- 
mentation, die in $ 16 dargestellt wurde, richtig ist, bildet sie 
einen auf GVII gegrundeten Beweis för GI. Daraus geht fol- 
gendes hervor: wollte man nur mit Hilfe der in $$ 7—13 & 
15—16 dargestellten Argumentationen beweisen, dass sowohl 
GI als auch GVII gilt, so wärde dieser Beweis einen circulus 
vitiosus enthalten und fehlerhaft sein. Vielleicht leidet Oxen- 
stiernas Lehrgebäude an einem solchen Febler, aber ich will dies 
nicht bestimmt behaupten. 
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Bekanntlich misst KANT seiner Einteilung der Urteile in analy- 
tische und synthetische eine grundlegende Bedeutung fär die 
Philosophie bei. In den Prolegomena bezeichnet er sie als »klas- 
sisch>» oder »mächtig» und in der Preisschrift Uber die Fort- 
schritte der Metaphysik seit Leibniz und Wolff föhrt er sie an 
erster Stelle unter den wichtigsten Fortschritten der kritischen 
Philosophie an. Der Sinn dieser Einteilung ist jedoch, wie man 
öfters bemerkt hat, in mehrfacher Hinsicht unklar. Weder 
KANTS Bestimmungen der Begriffe analytisches Urteil und syn- 
thetisches Urteil noch die Beispiele, die er anföhrt, machen sei- 
nen Gedanken völlig durchsichtig. Bei näherem Zusehen treten 
Inkonsequenzen und Widerspruche zutage. Die Kantinterpreta- 
tion sieht sich vor eine Reihe verschiedener, oft einander wider- 
sprechender Aussagen gestellt. Ihre Aufgabe muss dann in erster 
Linie sein, den Grundgedanken KANTs herauszuschälen. 
— Die Bemerkungen der folgenden Seiten beziehen sich auf 
KANTS Lehre vom analytischen Urteil. Einiges lässt sich aus 
ihnen auch in bezug auf die Lehre vom synthetischen Urteil ent- 
nehmen; sie gehen jedoch auf diese Lehre nicht näher ein. 

Wir fragen zunächst nach dem Gegenstand der von KANT 
als so wichtig angesehenen Einteilung. Drei Punkte sind hier 
vor allem zu beachten. 

(1) Die Einteilung bezieht sich auf assertorische Urteile, d.h. 
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— nach KANT — Urzrteile, in denen das Bejahen oder Verneinen 
»als wirklich (wahr) betrachtet wird».” Besonders deutlich geht 
dies aus KANTS späteren Schriften hervor, in denen er eine fes- 
tere Terminologie einfuhrt, um die in der Kritik der reinen Ver- 
nunft dargelegten Gedanken zu verdeutlichen. KANT schlägt in 
diesen Schriften fär das assertorische Urteil den Terminus »Satz» 
vor und spricht von der Einteilung der Sätze in analytische und 
synthetische.” 

(2) Die Einteilung bezieht sich jedoch nicht auf alle Sätze 
(assertorischen Urteile), sondern nur auf solche, die Erkennt- 
nisse sind. Die Gegenäberstellung analytischer und synthetischer 
Urteile ist för KANT gleichbedeutend mit der Gegenäberstellung 
analytischer und synthetischer Erkenntnisse. Die allgemeine 
Bedingung einer Erkenntnis, dass sie sich nicht widerspricht, 
wird von KANT auch als eine allgemeine Bedingung jedes Ur- 
teils angefährt.” Ein in Worten formulierter widerspruchsvoller 
Ausdruck ist sonach kein Urteil in dem hier gemeinten Sinne." 
Man hat gegen KANT bemerkt, dass er bei der Einteilung der 
Urteile die Kontradiktionen ubersehen hat.” Dies ist jedoch ein 
Missverständnis. Bei der Kritik des ontologischen Gottesbewei- 
ses hebt KANT ausdräcklich hervor, dass man durch die »Auf- 
hebung», d.h. Negation, eines analytischen Urteils einen wider- 
spruchvollen Ausdruck erhält. Er kennt also sehr wohl Kontra- 
diktionen im Sinne von Negationen analytischer Urteile. In der 
Reflexion 6327 wird die Kontradiktion (das »Urteil») »ein ru- 


1 Bd. 3, S. 89. Die Hinweise beziehen sich auf die Akademieausgabe. 

? Vgl. Bd. 9, S. 109: »Auf dem Unterschiede zwischen problematischem und 
assertorischem Urteil beruht der wahre Unterschied zwischen Urteilen und Sätzen. 
... Im Urteile wird das Verhältnis verschiedener Vorstellungen zur Einheit des 
Bewusstseins bloss als problematisch gedacht, in einem Satze hingegen als asser- 
torisch.> Ferner S. 111 und Bd. 8, S. 193, Fussnote. 

SAVA BI BS SELL 

2 Dies schliesst natärlich nicht aus, dass KANT gelegentlich die Termini »Ur- 
teil> und »Satz» auch in einem weiteren Sinne gebraucht und von Urteilen und 
Sätzen spricht, die sich widersprechen (z. B. Bd. 8, S. 194; vgl. auch die Refl. 
6327, Bd. 18, S. 648). 

5 Vgl. EINO KAILA, Den mänskliga kunskapen, S. 135. 
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higer Körper ist bewegt» diskutiert und als »analytisch und 
falsch» bezeichnet.” Bei der grundlegenden Einteilung der Ur- 
teile in analytische und synthetische kann KANT jedoch die Kon- 
tradiktionen nicht als eine besondere Art von Urteilen betrachten, 
da sie als widerspruchsvoll' die Grundbedingung der Urzrteile 
nicht erfällen. Die Urteile, die er einteilen will, sind Erkennt- 
nisse, d.h. Aussagen, die keinen Widerspruch in sich enthalten.” 


(3) Die Einteilung bezieht sich schliesslich auf Uzrteile, 
»worin das Verhältnis eines Subjekts zum Prädikat gedacht 
wird>».” Als Beispiele analytischer Urteile föhrt KANT meistens 
kategorische Urteile an, deren Form er aristotelisch durch »alle 
S sind P>, »einige S sind P>», »keine S sind P» oder »einige S sind 
nicht P» ausdräckt. Uber die Schwierigkeiten, auf diesem aristo- 
telischen Standpunkte einen natärlichen Ausdruck fär die logi- 
sche Form analytischer Relationsaussagen, wie etwa »a==2a> 
oder »(a+b) >a» zu finden, scheint KANT gar nicht nach- 
gedacht zu haben. 


Als Gegenstand der Einteilung der Urteile in analytische und 
synthetische betrachtet KANT — so können wir zusammenfas- 
send sagen — kategorische assertorische Subjekt-Prädikat-Sätze, 
die keinen Widerspruch in sich enthalten. 

Zur Charakteristik der analytischen Urteile föhrt KANT zwei 
Kennzeichen an. Das eine bestimmt das Verhältnis zwischen 
dem Prädikat und dem Subjektbegriff dieser Urteile: ihr Prädi- 
kat soll (partiell) identisch mit dem Subjektbegriff sein.” Dies 
wird auch durch die Worte ausgedräckt, dass das Prädikat im 


6 Bd. 18, S. 648. 

7 KAILA ist a. a. O. der Ansicht, däss erst R. CARNAP die vermeinte Liicke der 
Kantischen Einteilung beachtet habe. Auch dies ist ein Irrtum. Die Einteilung der 
Urteile in analytische, synthetische und kontradiktorische ist lange vor CARNAP 
eingefuhrt worden. Vgl. JULIUS BERGMAN, Die Grundsätze des reinen Verstandes 
(Arch. f. systh. Phil. VI 1900, S. 414, wo es heisst: »ein Urteil ... mag es hun 
analytisch oder sich widersprechend oder synthetisch sein ...»). 

EBdi SN 32: 

? Vgl. z.B. Bd. 3, S. 33: in analytischen Urteilen wird »die Verknäpfung des 
Prädikats mit dem Subjekt durch Idéntität gedacht». 
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Subjektbegriff »enthalten»"” oder in ihm »gedacht» ist."" Es ist 
nun klar, dass dieses Kennzeichen nicht fär alle analytischen 
Utteile gilt. Es gilt fär die bejahenden, etwa jeder Körper ist 
 ausgedehnt, nicht aber för die verneinenden, etwa kein Kör per 
ist unausgedehnt (einfach). Das Verhältnis zwischen Prädikat 
und Subiektbegriff in diesen Urteilen ist nicht das der Identität. 
KANT uberlässt es dem Leser, die Natur dieses Verhältnisses 
festzustellen; in der Kritik der reinen Vernunft sagt er, dass er 
nur die bejahenden analytischen Urteile beräcksichtige, »denn 
auf die verneinenden ist nachher die Anwendung leicht».” 

Ein zweites Kennzeichen der analytischen Urteile soll darin 
bestehen, dass sie sich »lediglich auf dem Satze des Widerspruchs 
gränden».” Der Satz vom Widerspruch ist »das allgemeine und 
völlig hinreichende Principium aller analytischen Erkenntnis».' 
Dass die Wahrheit eines analytischen Urteils — wie KANT sagt 
— »jederzeit nach dem Satze des Widerspruchs hinreichend 
könne erkannt werden»,”” hängt offenbar damit zusammen, dass 
die Negation eines analytischen Urteils einen inneren Wider- 
spruch enthält. Dies gilt sowohl fär bejahende als auch fär ver- 
neinende analytische Urteile. Zum Beispiel: das Urteil es ist 
nicht der Fall, dass jeder Körper ausgedehnt ist negiert ein be- 
jahendes analytisches Urteil und besagt, dass es etwas gibt, dass 
ein Körper — d.h. etwas Ausgedehntes — und zugleich nicht 
ausgedehnt ist; das Urteil es ist nicht der Fall, dass kein Kör- 
ber unausgedehnt ist negiert ein verneinendes analytisches Ur- 
teil und besagt, dass es etwas gibt, das ein Körper — d.h. etwas 
Ausgedehntes — und zugleich unausgedehnt ist. Beide Urteile 
sind widerspruchvoll. Als solche sind sie falsch, woraus folgt, 
dass die in ihnen negierten Urteile wahr sind. 


10 Ibidem: »... das Prädikat B gehört zum Subjekt A als etwas, was in die- 
sem Begriffe A (versteckter Weise) enthalten ist». 

11 Bd. 4, S. 266: »Analytische Urteile sagen im Prädikate nichts als das, was 
im Begriffe des Subjekts schon wirklich ... gedacht war.» 

SEBANSNSN33 
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FINBAdRSN SL 141: 

15 Tbidem. 
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Das zweite Kennzeichen besitzt die Allgemeinheit, die dem . 
ersten fehlte. KANT selbst hat indessen zwischen den beiden 
Kennzeichen nicht genau unterschieden. Ihre Verquickung wird 
ja auch durch die Kantische Definition des Satzes vom Wider- 
spruch nahegelegt. Nach dieser Definition: »Keinem Dinge 
kommt ein Prädikat zu, welches ihm widerspricht», verneint der 
Satz, dass zwischen dem Prädikat und dem Ding (Subjekt) das 
Verhältnis besteht, das gerade zwischen dem Prädikat und dem 
Subjektbegriff des verneinenden analytischen Urteils bestehen 
soll. Zuweilen scheint KANT gemeint zu haben, dass die Behaup- 
tung, der Satz vom Widerspruch liege den analytischen Urteilen 
zugrunde, im Sinne der Behauptung, das Prädikat dieser Urteile 
widerspreche ihrem Subjektbegriff, zu verstehen sei. Soll dies 
der Fall sein, so ist ersichtlich, das der Satz vom Widerspruch 
nur den verneinenden analytischen Urteilen zugrunde lie- 
gen kann. Bei den bejahenden herrscht ja ein anderes Verhältnis 
zwischen Prädikat und Subjektbegriff, nämlich das Verhältnis 
pattieller oder totaler Identität. KANT föhrt zuweilen auch den 
Satz der Identität neben dem Satze vom Widerspruch als den 
Grund analytischer Urteile an.” Wahrscheinlich will er damit 
sagen, dass das Verhältnis zwischen Prädikat und Subjektbegriff 
in (bejahenden) analytischen Urteilen dasjenige der Identität 
ist.”” Doch scheint er den Satz der Identität vom Satz des Wider- 
spruchs nicht immer genau unterschieden zu haben.” 

Hätte KANT die beiden Kennzeichen sorgfältig auseinander- 
gehalten und ein Kennzeichen, welches das Verhältnis des Prä- 
dikats zum Subjektbegriff im analytischen Urteil angibt, als 
grundlegend betrachten wollen, was bei seiner Auffassung des 


6 Vgl. Bd. 8, S. 245: »ganz auf dem Satze der Identität oder des Widerspruchs 
beruhen ...», 

17 Vgl. Bd. 20, S. 322: »analytische Urteile gränden sich auf die Identität ...». 
Bd. 9, S. 111: »Analytische Sätze heissen solche, deren Gewissheit auf Iden ti- 
tät der Begriffe (des Prädikates mit der Notion des Subjektes) beruht.» 

18 Vgl. Bd. 9, S. 52; auch Refl. 4655, Bd. 17, S. 626. In den vorkritischen 
Schriften dagegen werden die beiden Prinzipien genau auseinandergehalten und 
der Satz vom Widerspruch eindeutig als »die erste Formel aller verneinden Ur- 
teile» angefährt (Bd. 2, S. 60 und 294). 
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Satzes vom Widerspruch natärlich erscheint, so möässte er dieses 
Kennzeichen etwa folgendermassen formulieren: 


In analytischen Urteilen herrscht — wenn sie bejahend sind — 
das V erhältnis (partieller) Identität zwischen Prädikat und Subjekt- 
begriff und — wenn sie verneinend sind — ein Verhältnis, das 
durch die Worte »das Prädikat widerspricht dem Subjektbegriff> 
ausgedrickt werden kann. 


Es verhält sich offenbar so, dass das Verhältnis der Identität 
zwischen der Negation des Prädikats und dem Subjektbegriff 
herrscht, wenn das Prädikat des negativen Urteils dem Subjekt- 
begriff widerspricht; und umgekehrt: herrscht Identität zwi- 
schen dem Prädikat und dem Subjektbegriff eines positiven Ur- 
teils, so widerspricht die Negation des Prädikats dem Subjekt- 
begriff. 

Dies alles ist sehr einfach. Komplizierter ist die Frage: was 
verstehbt KANT unter dem Verhältnis der (partiellen) Identität 
oder des Widerspruchs zwischen zwei Begriffen? Wir gehen 
ausschliesslich auf das Verhältnis der (partiellen) Identität ein. 
Ist der Sinn dieses Verhältnisses festgestellt, so lässt sich nach 
dem soeben Gesagten auch der Sinn des Wottes »Widerspruch>» 
leicht angeben: das Prädikat P und der Subjektbegriff S wider- 
sprechen einander in dem hier gemeinten Sinne dann und nur 
dann, wenn non-P mit S (partiell) identisch ist. 

Wir fragen also: was versteht KANT unter der (partiellen) 
Identität, die zwischen dem Prädikat und dem Subjektbegriff 
des bejahenden analytischen Urteils bestehen soll? 

In KANTS Vorlesungen uber Logik lesen wir: 


»Alles x, welchem der Begriff des Körpers (a + b) zukommt, 
dem kommt auch die Ausdehnung (b) zu, ist ein Exempel eines 
analytischen Satzes.» 1? 


Diese Formulierung des klassischen Beispieles zeigt, dass die 
partielle Identität zwischen Prädikat und Subjektbegriff nach 
KANT darin bestehen soll, dass das Prädikat ein Merkmal des 
Subjektbegriffs ausmacht. KANT betont indessen durchweg, dass 
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das Prädikat des analytischen Uzrteils nur »versteckter Weise» 
im Subjektbegriff enthalten ist. In der Logik unterscheidet er 
zwischen tautologischen und nicht-tautologischen analytischen 
Sätzen. Die Identität der Begriffe soll in jenen »ausdräcklich>, 
in diesen »nicht-ausdröcklich» sein. Der Satz der Mensch ist 
Mensch wird als Beispiel eines tautologischen Satzes angefäöhrt.”” 
Aber auch der Satz ein gelehrter Mensch ist gelehrt kann, wie 
ich glaube, als tautologisch im Kantischen Sinne angesehen wer- 
den. Das Prädikat ist hier zwar nur ein Merkmal des Subjekt- 
begriffs, es ist jedoch in ihm ausdräcklich enthalten. För 
solche analytische Urteile hat KANT kein Interesse. Die analy- 
tischen Urteile, auf die es ihm bei der Einteilung der Urteile in 
synthetische und analytische ankommt, sind die nicht-tautologi- 
schen, in denen das Prädikat im Begriffe des Subjekts »unent- 
wickelt (implicite)» enthalten oder, wie KANT auch sagt,” 
»schon wirklich, obgleich nicht so klar und mit gleichem Be- 
wusstsein gedacht» ist. Was besagt nun diese Relation? 

Wenn KANT behauptet, dass die analytischen Urteile »das 
Prädikat, welches im Begriff des Subjekts unentwickelt (impli- 
cite) lag, durch Entwicklung (explicatio) klar» machen,” so 
hat er zwei verschiedene Gedanken im Sinne. Einerseits denkt 
er sich die Klarlegung als einen psychologischen Prozess, als 
einen Ubergang von einer unklaren zu einer klaren Auffassung, 
d.h. von der Erfassung eines Begriffs, ohne dass seine Merk- 
male einzeln erfasst werden, zu der Erfassung dieser Merkmale. 
Wir können den Begriff Körper denken, ohne uns daröber im 
Klaren zu sein, dass die Ausdehnung ein Merkmal desselben 
ist." Die Situation ist hier die för den Ausgangspunkt der Be- 


20 Ibidem, 

FUPBAANSNR266: 

AB ARORS KI 5 
Wenn nun aber das Prädikat des analytischen Urteils im Subjektbegriff un- 
klar gedacht sein soll, muss dann nicht das Urteil jeder Kör per ist ausgedehnt fär 
denjenigen, der im Begriff des Körpers bereits an Ausdehnung explizit gedacht 
hat, ein im Kantischen Sinne tautologisches Urteil sein? KANT wirde dies, wie 
ich glaube, verneinen. Es kommt ihm nicht auf eine konkrete Situation, sondern 
auf mögliche Situationen an. Er fragt nicht, was eine Person bei einer bestimmten 
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griffsanalyse kennzeichnende. Anderseits will KANT durch die 
Klarlegung oder Erläuterung, die das analytische Urteil aus- 
zeichnen soll, ein objektives Verhältnis zwischen den Begriffen 
dieses Urteils hervorheben. Dass das Prädikat eines analytischen 
Urteils »versteckter Weise» im Subjektbegriff enthalten ist, soll 
eine logische Relation zwischen den beiden Begriffen angeben. 
Dies ist för die Kantischen Uberlegungen der weit wichtigere 
Gedanke. 

Bei der Bestimmung dieser Relation missen wieder zwei 
Gedanken unterschieden werden. 

(1) Das Prädikat des analytischen Urteils geht als ein Merk- 
mal in die Definition” des Subjektbegriffs ein. KANT sagt: 
>»... Was ich in meinem Begriffe vom Triangel wirklich denke 
(dieses ist nichts weiter als die blosse Definition) ...»”” Im Sub- 
jektbegriff eines Urteils ist also die Definition dieses Begriffs 
»gedacht». Das Prädikat eines analytischen Urteils ist entweder 
identisch mit der Definition des Subjektbegriffs oder ein Teil 
derselben. Das Utrteil jeder Körper ist ausgedehnt ist analytisch, 
sofern die Ausdehnung als ein Merkmal zur Definition des Be- 
griffs Körper gehört. 

Dieser Gedanke stösst jedoch auf Schwierigkeiten, die sich 
bei KANT sehr deutlich nachweisen lassen. Man sieht sie leicht 
ein, wenn man einige Zuge der Kantischen Lehre von der Defi- 
nition berucksichtigt.”” 


Gelegenheit denkt, sondern wie der Subjektbegriff erfasst werden kann. Es 
kommt vor, dass man bei dem Begriff Körper nicht an Ausdehnung klar gedacht 
hat; es kann der Fall sein, dass jemand das Wort »Körper» richtig versteht und 
es richtig verwendet, ohne sich daräber im klaren zu sein, dass die Ausdehnung 
ein Merkmal des Begriffs Körper ist. Der Satz jeder Körper ist ausgedehnt macht 
es dann klar, dass die Ausdehnung zum Körper gehört. Etwas Ähnliches kann bei 
dem tautologischen Satz der Mensch ist Mensch nicht eintreffen. 

24 »Definition» ist hier im Sinne des Definiens zu verstehen, was mit der 
Kantischen Terminologie iubereinstimmt. 

SEBASTIAN: 

26 Diese Lehre entwickelt KANT schon in der vorkritischen Schrift Uber die 
Deutlichkeit der Grundsätze der natirlichen Theologie und der Moral. Am aus- 
fäöhrlichsten ist sie in der Kritik der reinen Vernunft und in der Logik dargestellt. 
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Das Definitionsverfahren hat nach KANT die Aufgabe, das 
Definiendum zu verdeutlichen, d.h. seine Merkmale klarzulegen. 
Die Termini »klar» und »deutlich> verwendet KANT in dem fär 
die Philosophie des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts gewöhnlichen 
Sinne. Ein Gegenstand ist klar erfasst, wenn er als von anderen 
unterschieden erfasst wird; ein Gegenstand ist deutlich erfasst, 
wenn alle seine Teile klar erfasst sind. So ist ein Begriff deut- 
lich erfasst, wenn seine Merkmale klar erfasst werden. Die Ver- 
deutlichung des Begriffs besteht sonach in dem Ubergang zu 
einer klaren Erfassung seiner Merkmale.” 

KANT unterscheidet nun zwischen koordinierten und subordi- 
nierten Merkmalen. »Koordiniert sind die Merkmale, sofern ein 
jedes derselben als ein unmittelbares Merkmal der Sache 
vorgestellt wird, und subordiniert, sofern ein Merkmal nur ver- 
mittelst des anderen an dem Dinge vorgestellt wird.» (Rot 
und dreiseitig durften als Beispiele koordinierter, rot und farbig 
als Beispiele subordinierter Merkmale dienen können.) Die De- 
finition muss nun nach KANT präzise sein,” d.h. ausschliesslich 
koordinierte Merkmale enthalten.” KANT fordert ferner, dass 
das Definiens — wie er sagt — »ausfäuhrlich> ist, d.h. dass alle 
seine koordinierten Merkmale klar sind.” Die Definition eines 
Begriffs soll also nach Kant alle seine koordinierten Merkmale, 
aber auch nur solche autzählen. 

Diese Fordertung wird nach KANT nur von den mathemati- 
schen Definitionen erföllt. Die mathematischen Begriffe sind 
nämlich »willkurlich gemachte Begriffe», durch deren Defini- 
tion die mathematischen Gegenstände erst geschaffen werden. 
»Sie enthalten» — sagt KANT — »eine willkärliche Synthesis, 
welche a priori konstruiert werden kann.» ” Die empirischen Be- 
griffe, wie etwa Gold, Wasser usw., können im Gegensatz hierzu 


27 Vgl. hierzu vor allem Bd. 9, S. 33. 
28 Bd. 9, S. 59. 

29 Vgl. Bd. 9, S. 144. 

For BA) 9IST625 Bes AA 

31 Ibidem. 
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nicht im strengen Sinne definiert werden. Um sie zu verdeutli- 
chen zählen wir verschiedene Merkmale der Reihe nach auf — 
z.B. Gold ist ein gelbes Metall, von gewissem Gewicht, Zähig- 
keit u.s.f. —, ohne dass wir wissen können, dass sämtliche 
koordinierten Merkmale des Begriffs aufgezählt worden sind.” 
Die Bestimmung der empirischen Begriffe durch Aufzählung 
ibrer Merkmale ist nach KANT keine Definition, sondern eine 
Ex position.” 

Diese Kantische Auffassung der Definition erschwert die 
Deutung seiner These, dass das Prädikat des analytischen Satzes 
als Merkmal in die Definition des Subjektbegriffs eingeht. Es 
steht ja fest, dass die analytischen Urteile nach KANT nicht auf 
solche beschränkt sind, deren Subjektbegriff ein mathematischer 
Begriff ist. Wenn nur mathematische Begriffe im eigentlichen 
Sinne definierbar sind, so kann das Prädikat eines analytischen 
Urteils, dessen Subjektbegriff kein mathematischer Begriff ist, 
nicht als Merkmal in die Definition des Subjektbegriffs ein- 
gehen. Die These muss dahin erweitert werden, dass das Prä- 
dikat eines analytischen Urteils ein Merkmal der Erklärung des 
Subjektbegriffs bildet, wobei Erklärung entweder Definition 
oder Exposition bedeutet. 

Die so erweiterte These föhrt indessen eine neue Schwierig- 
keit mit sich, deren KANT sich völlig bewusst ist. Die bestimmte 
Grenze zwischen analytischen und synthetischen Urteilen scheint 
verloren zu gehen. Was ist bei dem Begriff Gold gedacht? D.h.: 
wie viele Merkmale gehen in seine Exposition ein? Bei der Auf- 
zählung der Merkmale können wir nie sicher sein, dass sie zur 
Abgrenzung des Begriffs hinreichend sind. Tritt nun ein nicht 
aufgezähltes Merkmal als Prädikat auf, so muss das Urteil als 
synthetisch angesehen werden. Bei der fortgesetzten Begriffs- 
bestimmung kann indessen dieses Merkmal in die Exposition 
eingehen, und dann wäte das Urteil analytisch! KANT drickt 
diese Schwierigkeit folgendermassen aus: 


33 Ibidem. 
Sie OS NA 
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»Denn da wir an ihm (scil. dem empirischem Begriff) nur einige 
Merkmale von einer gewissen Art Gegenstände der Sinne haben, so 
ist es niemals sicher, ob man unter dem Worte, das denselben Ge- 
genstand bezeichnet, nicht einmal mehr, das andere Mal weniger 
Merkmale desselben denke. So kann der eine im Begriffe vom 
Golde sich ausser dem Gewichte, der Farbe, der Zähigkeit noch 
die Eigenschaft, dass es nicht rostet, denken, der andere davon viel- 
leicht nichts wissen.» ?? 


Daraus scheint zu folgen, dass der Satz Gold rostet nicht im 
Wasser im ersten Falle analytisch, im zweiten Falle synthetisch 
sein wärde. Diese Konsequenz hat KANT gesehen. In einer Re- 
flexion”” schreibt er: 

»Wenn man den ganzen Begriff hätte, wavon die Notionen des 
Subjekts und Prädikats compartes sein, so wärden die synthetischen 
Urteile sich in analytische verwandeln. Es frägt sich, wie weit hier 
willkärliches sei.» 

In seinen Schriften geht er indessen an dieser Konsequenz still 
schweigend vorbei. In den Prolegomena wird der Satz Gold ist 
ein gelbes Metall ohne jeden Vorbehalt als Beispiel eines analy- 
tischen Urteils angefuhrt.”” KANT scheint bei der Einteilung der 
Urteile in analytische und synthetische von der Fiktion auszu- 
gehen, dass auch die nicht-mathematischen Begriffe definiert 
werden können. Nur dann stellt sich die angeföhrte Schwierig- 
keit nicht ein. 

Noch auf eine andere Schwierigkeit soll hier hingewiesen wer- 
den. KANT scheint im allgemeinen der Ansicht gewesen zu sein, 
dass es nur eine korrekte Definition eines Begriffs geben könne 
und dass gewisse Merkmale das Wesen des Begriffs ausma- 
chen. Die Definition hat diese Merkmale aufzuzählen. Er unter- 
scheidet zwischen konstitutiven und abgeleiteten Merkmalen. 
Beide Gruppen gehören zu den notwendigen Merkmalen, d.h. 
zu solchen »die jederzeit bei der vorgestellten Sache mössen an- 
zutreffen sein». Die konstitutiven Merkmale sind natärlich 


35EBd SSA 
38" Refl. 3928, Bd. 17, S. 350. 
37 Bd. 4, S. 267. 
22 -Bd.59: 560: 
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koordiniert, die abgeleiteten im Verhältnis zu den konstitutiven 
subordiniert. Der Unterschied zwischen ihnen ist absolut. So ist 
z.B. das Merkmal Teilbarkeit, das fär den Körper notwendig 
ist, nach KANT nicht konstitutiv; es ist von der Ausdehnung, die 
ein konstitutives Merkmal des Körpers sein soll, abgeleitet; es 
darf dann auch nicht in die Definition des Begriffs Körper ein- 
gehen.” Dass eine solche Einteilung der notwendigen Merkmale 
in konstitutive und abgeleitete willkärlich sein muss, liegt auf 
der Hand. KANT schwankt selbst in manchen Fällen. Der Begriff 
Dreiwinkligkeit als Merkmal des Triangels ist ein gutes Beispiel. 
In der Kritik der reinen Vernunft wird der Begriff Triangel als 
der Begriff von einer Figur, die in drei geraden Linien einge- 
schlossen ist und die drei Winkel hat, beschrieben.”” Ist dies als 
eine Definition zu verstehen, so geht Dreiwinkligkeit als Merk- 
mal in die Definition des Begriffs Triangel ein. In Ubereinstim- 
mung hiermit wäre der Satz ein Triangel hat drei Winkel als 
analytisch zu betrachten, was KANT auch tut.” Aber seine An- 
sicht ist nicht öberall so eindeutig. In seinen Vorlesungen tuber 
Logik meint er, dass die Dreiwinkligkeit kein konstitutives Merk- 
mal des Dreiecks sei, sondern »aus den drei Seiten» abgeleitet 
werden musse.” Hiernach gehört Dreiwinkligkeit nicht zu den 
Merkmalen, die in die Definition des Dreiecks eingehen. In der 
Preisschrift geht KANT noch weiter. Er macht geltend, dass »in 
dem Begriff des Dreiseitigen gar nicht die Neigung dieser Sek 
ten gegeneinander, d.h. der Begriff der Winkel gedacht sei»." 
Dreiwinkligkeit lässt sich dann nicht aus der Dreiseitigkeit 
(allein) logisch herleiten. 

Obgleich die Dreiwinkligkeit kein konstitutives Merkmal des 
Dreiecks ist und somit in die Definition des Begriffs Dreieck 
nicht eingeht, betrachtet KANT das Urteil jedes Dreieck hat drei 
Winkel als ERS Er hält mit anderen Worten an seiner 


SIBA TT NS, AS und Bd. 8,5: 229: 
20 Bd. 3, 5. 470. 

ål Bdi 3, S. 398: 

22.-Bd. 9, S. 60. 

23 Bd. 20, S. 323. 
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bisher diskutierten These, dass das Prädikat des analytischen 
Urteils als ein Merkmal in die Definition des Subjektbegriffs 
eingehen muss, nicht fest. Die These lässt sich in der angege- 
benen Form nicht aufrechterhalten; sie muss erweitert werden. 

(2) KANT macht geltend: Das Prädikat des analytischen Ur- 
teils geht in die Definition des Subjektbegriffs ein oder auch 
ist es eine logische Folge der in diese Definition eingehenden 
Merkmale. An einem Beispiel wird dies erläutert. Das Urteil 
alle Körper sind teilbar ist, so sagt KANT, analytisch, obgleich 
die Teilbarkeit nicht in die Definition des Begriffs Körper ein- 
geht, d.h. kein konstitutives Merkmal dieses Begriffs ist. Das 
Urteil ist analytisch, weil die Teilbarkeit aus der Ausdehnung, 
die ein konstitutives Merkmal des Körpers bildet, ableitbar ist.” 

Durch diese Erweiterung der These geraten wir indessen aus 
dem Regen in die Traufe. Die These soll den Sinn der von KANT 
angenommenen Identitäts- oder Inhaltsverhältnisses zwischen 
Prädikat und Subjektbegriff des analytischen Urteils klarlegen. 
Indem sie sich indessen hierbei vom Begriff Folge bedient, be- 
wegt sie sich im Zirkel. Denn der Begriff der logischen Folge 
wird von KANT selbst gerade durch die Identitäts- oder Inhalts- 
relation definiert, deren Sinn festgestellt werden soll. In der 
modernen Diskussion ist bekanntlich der Versuch gemacht wor- 
den, den Begriff analytisch durch den Begriff der Folgerelation 
zu erklären, wobei die Definition der Folgerelation den Begriff 
analytisch nicht voraussetzt. Eine solche Definition ist KANT 
völlig fremd. Er föhrt die Folgerelation auf die analytische In- 
haltsrelation zuröck. Schon in der vorkritischen Schrift Versuch 
den Begriff der negativen Grössen in die Weltweisheit einzu- 
fihren machte er geltend: 


»Eine logische Folge wird eigentlich nur darum gesetzt, weil sie 
einerlei ist mit dem Grunde. Der Mensch kann fehlen; der Grund 
dieser Fehlbarkeit liegt in der Endlichkeit seiner Natur; denn, wenn 

" Bd. 8, S. 229 f. Nach KANTs Terminologie gehört die Teilbarkeit nicht zu 
den essentialia, wohl aber zu den attributa des Körpers, und zwar zu den Attri- 
buten, die eine notwendige Folge (d.h. eine Folge nach dem Satze des Wider- 
spruchs) aus den essentialia sind. 
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ich den Begriff eines endlichen Geistes auflöse, so sehe ich, dass die 
Fehlbarkeit in demselben liege, das ist, einerlei sei mit demjenigen, 
was in dem Begriffe eines endlichen Geistes enthalten ist.» 25 


Dass A logisch aus B folgt, besagt sonach, dass A in dem Be- 
griff von B analytisch enthalten ist. Diese Inhaltsrelation lässt 
sich also nicht ohne Zirkel durch die Folgerelation erklären. 

Wie ist dann aber die These KANTS zu vertstehen, dass das 
Prädikat des analytischen Urteils zuweilen ein Merkmal sein 
kann, das in die Definition des Subjektbegriffs nicht eingeht, 
wohl aber in diesem Begriff analytisch enthalten ist? Eine Ant- 
wort hierauf, die KANT selbst zwar nicht ausspricht, die aber 
durch seine Ausföhrungen nahegelegt wird, kann, wie ich 
glaube, folgendermassen formuliert werden. 

Denken wir uns eine Reihe von Definitionen. Der Begriff A 
ist dutch die Merkmale M,, Ms, M; ... definiert; jedes dieser 
Merkmale durch eine der Gruppen von Merkmalen m's, ms, 
Ms =. Ma, M 2, M 3 jedes dieser Merkmale durch andere 
Merkmale usf. Wir können dann sagen: B ist dann und nur 
dann analytisch in A enthalten, wenn B eines der Merkmale M,, 
VM ist öde temes.detsMerkmale. 221,, His, Mian ca HM 1, Hl 2, 
m”; ... oder eines der Merkmale der Definition dieser Merk- 
male u. s: w. 

Man beachte, dass eine Definitionsreihe wie die hier voraus- 
gesetzte nach Kant nicht unendlich sein wärde. Sie föhrt — wie 
er sagt — zu einfachen unanalysierbaren Merkmalen.”” Ein nahe- 
liegender Einwand gegen unsere Deutung wäre, dass etwas die 
Folge zweier oder mehrerer Merkmale sein kann, ohne dass es 
eine Folge in angegebenem Sinne irgendeines dieser Merkmale 
ist. KANT selbst meint in der Preisschrift, dass die Dreiwinklig- 
keit die Folge der drei Seiten, die einen Raum einschliessen, sei, 
und doch folgt sie seiner Ansicht nach nicht aus dem Merkmal 
Dreiseitigkeit allein und natärlich auch nicht aus dem Merk- 
mal geschlossener Raum allein.”” Hierzu ist indessen zu be- 
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merken, dass KANT ausdräcklich nur eine Art mittelbarer Folge 
aus zwei kategorischen Sätzen annimmt, nämlich die nach dem 
Prinzip nota notae est nota rei ipsias (bzw. repugnans notae, 
repugnat rei ipsi)."” Ein abgeleitetes Merkmal muss stets ein 
Merkmal eines konstitutiven oder eines anderen abgeleiteten 
Merkmals sein. Die Bestimmung dre: Linien als einen Raum ein- 
schliessend, deren Folge die Dreiwinkligkeit sein soll, wärde 
KANT sichet als ein Merkmal betrachten, sagen wir als ein De- 
terminat des Determinabels geschlossener Raum.? 

Gibt unsere Deutung eine konsequente Formulierung des Kan- 
tischen Gedankens in bezug auf das Verhältnis des Prädikats 
zum Subjektbegriff im analytischen Urteile, so ist ersichtlich, 
dass dieser Gedanke auf KANTs Standpunkt undurchfuhrbar ist. 
Er setzt einen Zustand der Wissenschaft voraus, der von KANT 
selbst nicht anerkannt wird. Die Feststellung, ob ein Urteil ana- 
lytisch sei oder nicht, ist dem angeföhrten Gedanken nach nur 
unter der Voraussetzung vollständiger Definitionsreihen mög- 
lich. Aber diese Voraussetzung ist nach KANT — auf jeden Fall 
in bezug auf die empirischen Begriffe — nicht erföllt. 


43 Vgl. Bd. 9, S. 123. 
" Zu den Begriffen Determinat und Determinabel vgl. W. E. JOHNSON, Logic, 
B. I, S. 171 ff. und mein Buch Die Theorie der Sinnesdaten, S. 151 ff. 
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Es wird oftmals in der philosophischen Literatur die Beschuldi- 
gung gegen SCHOPENHAUERS Philosophie erhoben, sie sei voll 
von Widerspruchen, von Gegensätzen, die von ihm selbst nicht 
uberbaut, ja uberhaupt nicht im Betracht gezogen worden sind. 
Ein Forscher, OTTO JENSON, hat Spasses halber eine Zusam- 
menfassung der Inkonsequenzen gemacht, die die Zeitgenossen 
SCHOPENHAUERS in den Werken des Philosopbens entdeckt ha- 
ben (>»Die Ursache der Widerspruche im Schopenhauerschen 
System»). Wenn ich mich recht erinnere, werden in dem Zu- 
sammenhang nicht weniger als einige funfzig solcher Wider- 
spruäche aufgezeigt. Die eigentliche Ursache dieses Mangels an 
Zusammenhang glaubt der genannte Verfasser in dem Umstand 
zu finden, — und seine Auffassung wird von vielen geteilt — 
dass SCHOPENHAUERsS System nicht in erster Linie das Resultat 
wissenschaftlichen Denkens, sondern das Werk eines Kuänstlers 
ist. »Wenn wir seine Philosophie richtig wärdigen wollen», sagt 
JENSON, »so mössen wir sie nicht als Wissenschaft sondern als 
Kunst betrachten.» Ein anderer Verfasser entlehnt einen Aus- 
druck Goethes, um SCHOPENHAUER mit dem nötigen Nachdruck 
aus der Liste der eigentlichen Denker ausmerzen zu können und 


1 Der vorliegende Beitrag stellt die verkärzte Form eines Vortrages dar, den 
der Verfasser im Mai 1949 im Philosophischen Verein in Lund hielt. 
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sagt uber sein Hauptwerk: »Welch Schauspiel! aber ach ein 
Schauspiel nur!» (Faust. I, Monolog). Dass vieles in SCHO- 
PENHAUERsS Schriften seiner käunstlerischen Natur zugute ge- 
schrieben werden muss, mag zutreffend sein. SCHOPENHAUER 
ist ein Stilist hohen Ranges. Das macht das Lesen seiner Atbei- 
ten zu einem Genuss; will man solche Eigenschaften einem phi- 
losophischen Autor als Nachteil anrechnen, so wird SCHOPEN- 
HAUER wohl immer bekrittelt werden. 

Schon bei einer näheren Betrachtung von gewissen Teilen sei- 
nes philosophischen Systems wird es sich indessen zeigen, dass 
die Gegensätze nicht so sehr auf Eigenheiten seiner Känstler- 
natur zuröckzuföhren sind als vielmehr auf Eigenheiten der 
Probleme selbst, die er behandelt, und dass sie mit den Voraus- 
setzungen zusammenhängen, von welchen er ausgeht. In dem 
Masse, als SCHOPENHAUER selbst in seiner Denkweise sich von 
Zusammenhängen dieser Art bestimmen lässt, ist er nicht in 
erster Linie Kunstler, sondern Philosoph. Dass es sich zum min- 
desten in gewissen Punkten so verhält, das wird, wie ich hoffe, 
aus dem Folgenden hervorgehen. 

Unsere Aufgabe wird sein, die Begriffe Wille und Zeit näher 
zu bestimmen, zu untersuchen, was in diesen Begriffen eigent- 
lich beschlossen liegt und vor allem, ob sich ein Zusammenhang 
zwischen diesen Begriffen feststellen lässt. Die Zeit gehört ja 
nach SCHOPENHAUER durchaus zur Erscheinungswelt, sie ist ge- 
radezu eine von deren Grundlagen (Prinzipien). Der Wille als 
Ding an sich liegt ausserhalb jeglichen Zeitbegriffes. Kann das- 
jenige, was durch seine Zeitlosigkeit zu charakterisieren ist, et- 
was gemeinsam haben mit demjenigen, was die Zeit selbst aus- 
macht? Sollte sich hier ein Zusammenhang finden, dann liegt 
auch eine Verbindung vor zwischen prinzipiellen Gegensätzen, 
die durch SCHOPENHAUERS gesamtes philosophisches System 
hindurchgehen. 

Bevor wir auf diese Frage eingehen, wollen wir mit einigen 
Worten den Grundgedanken seines Systems selbst berähren. 
Man findet ihn schon im Titel seiner Hauptarbeit: Die Welt als 
Wille und Vorstellung. Die Welt ist einerseits Wille, anderer- 
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seits Vorstellung. Sie ist nach SCHOPENHAUER sowohl das eine 
wie das andere. Die Welt ist Vorstellung darum, weil alles, was 
wir auffassen, durch das Wesen unseres Erkenntnisvermögens 
geprägt ist, d.h. durch Raum, Zeit und das Gesetz vom zurei- 
chenden Grunde.: Die Auffassung einer Wirklichkeit, die aus- 
serhalb von uns liegt, ergibt sich durch den Inhalt der im Sub- 
jekt gegebenen Sinneswahrnehmungen zugleich mit der unmit- 
telbaren und unbewussten Fähigkeit des Verstandes, Eindräcke 
zusammenzufugen (Kausalitätskategorie). Die Vorstellungswelt 
ist infolgedessen bei SCHOPENHAUER auf ungefähr die gleiche 
Weise wie bei KANT eine Schöpfung des Erkenntnissubjektes. 

Dies bezeichnet die eine Seite des Daseins. Aber es gibt auch 
eine andere. Jenseits Raum, Zeit und Kausalität, jenseits der 
gesamten Vorstellungswelt, in der wit uns im täglichen Leben 
bewegen, findet sich ein Dasein völlig anderer Art. Denn das- 
jenige, was in unsere Vorstellungswelt eingeht, ist nur relativ, 
dasjenige was durch die Begriffe Raum und Zeit umschrieben 
wird, weist immer auf etwas anderes Räumliches und Zeitliches 
hin. Die Erscheinung findet keine völlig hinreichende Erklärung. 
Deshalb liegt der Welt als Vorstellung eine andere Wirklich- 
keit zugrunde, eine Wirklichkeit, die nicht relativ sein kann, 
sondern absolut sein muss. SCHOPENHAUER geht genau wie 
KANT von einem Ding an sich aus. 

Wenn dieses Ding an sich der Urgrund von allem Räumlichen 
und Zeitlichen sein soll, kann es selbst nicht dessen Bestim- 
mungen unterworfen sein. Das Ding an sich liegt, wie gesagt, 
ausserhalb der gesamten Vorstellungswelt. Aber wie kann das- 
jenige, das ausserhalb alles Denkens liegt, vom Denken erfasst 
und näher bestimmt werden? SCHOPENHAUER erkennt selbst 
deutlich diese Schwierigkeit. »Wo das Ding an sich anfängt>, 
sagt SCHOPENHAUER, »hört die Erscheinung auf, folglich auch 
die Vorstellung, und mit dieser das Verstehn» (V, S. 104). 

Der Mensch wird mit Notwendigkeit der Metaphysik in die 


2 Die Hinweise beziehen sich auf ARTUR SCHOPENHAUERS Sämitliche Werke, 
herausgegeben von EDUARD GRIESEBACH, 
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Arme getrieben. In einem interessanten Kapitel: Uber das meta- 
physische Bedärfnis des Menschen, schildert SCHOPENHAUER, 
wie nicht allein die theoretischen Rätsel, sondern auch die Not 
und das Elend des Lebens selbst uns zu solchen Gedanken- 
gängen hinföhren. Erkenntnistheoretisch unterscheidet man Sub- 
jekt und Objekt, wobei zeitlich, kausal und logisch ein Zusam- 
menhang zwischen dem, was wir auffassen, und der Auffassung 
selbst vorausgesetzt wird. Aber wir können uns uber das gewöhn- 
liche Bewusstsein und dessen Begrenzung erheben. Das geschieht 
mittels der Anschauung, die sich unmittelbar nach innen richtet. 
Damit entgehen wir der Verwandlung. des Daseins, die durch 
Raum, Zeit und das Gesetz des zureichenden Grundes verursacht 
wird. Da sehen wir uns so wie wir wirklich sind, wir erfassen 
das Ding an sich und wir kommen zu der Erkenntnis, dass es 
Wille ist. In Analogie mit uns selbst schliesst SCHOPENHAUER, 
dass alles, was wir uberhaupt auffassen, seinem Wesen nach 
ausschliesslich Wille ist oder gleichbedeutend mit Formen des 
Willens. Er sucht im ubrigen sehr eingehend darzulegen, wieso 
dasjenige, was unsere Vorstellungswelt darstellt, im Grunde 
nichts anderes ist, als Wille in verschiedenen Formen. Seine 
Philosophie ist in dieser Hinsicht eine Naturphilosophie. 

Wie ist nun dieser Wille näher zu bestimmen? Man pflegt 
bei SCHOPENHAUER zwei Formen des Willens zu unterscheiden. 
Die eine gehört der Vorstellungswelt an, die andere gehört zum 
Ding an sich. Die erstgenannte ist uns wohlbekannt. Wir stellen 
im gewöhnlichen Leben gewisse bewusste Ziele fär unser Streben 
auf, die es zu verwirklichen gilt, und zu diesem Streben gehören 
auch die Grände, die den Willen zur Aufstellung eben dieser 
Ziele getrieben haben. Der bewusste Willensakt ist also an einen 
zeitlichen Verlauf gebunden, er wird durch die Zeit in ein Ge- 
schehen auf der Grundlage von Ursache und Wirkung geglie- 
dert. Der Wille besitzt ein Ziel. und darum auch einen Sinn, 
seine Wirksamkeit ist vernunftgemäss. Er wird in jedem Fall 
von dem Gesetz des zureichenden Grundes bestimmt. 

Aber unterhalb des bewussten Willens und seines Waltens 
lebt der Urwille. Wie ist dieser beschaffen? Da er jenseits allen 
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bewussten Denkens liegt, verstehen wir seine Natur am besten, 
wenn wir ihn von allem Bewussten befreien; wir haben dann 
den Willen in seiner Ursprönglichkeit, den Willen als solchen. 
Das Bewusste beim Willen bestand in den Zielen. Der von allen 
Zielen befreite Wille stellt also den Urwillen dar. Der Einzel- 
wille besitzt ein Ziel, der Urwille besitzt keines, sagt SCHOPEN- 
HAUER. Der Wille, aller Ziele beraubt, erweist sich als ein blin- 
der, unbewusster Trieb, ein Trieb, der nicht weiss, wonach er 
trachtet. SCHOPENHAUER nennt ihn auch einen Willen ohne 
Mass, ein Wille, der niemals befriedigt werden kann. Damit 
wird der Wille seiner eigenen Natur nach ein leidender, ein 
unglucklicher Wille. Das Leiden gehört mit seinem Wesen zu- 
sammen. Das Dasein ist seiner Grundbeschaffenheit nach 
schlecht und fordert Befreiung von sich selbst. Das geschieht 
durch einen unbegreifbaren Akt, dann, wenn der einzelne 
Mensch aufhört, leben zu wollen. In dem Augenblick bricht der 
Mensch den Willen in sich selbst, und da dieser letztere das 
Gemeinsame bei allem, das Innerste in allem ist, so erreicht da- 
mit auch der Urwille seine Befreiung. 

Dass der Wille auf diese Weise in Erscheinung tritt, das hat 
letzlich seinen Grund darin, dass der Wille selbst jeden Zweck 
entbehrt; dies wirkt zuräck auf den einzelnen Willen dergestalt, 
dass alles, wonach dieser strebt, sich als nichtig erweist. Mangels 
eines wirklichen Zieles ist also der Urwille Ausdruck fär dunkle 
Tiefen, die sich jeder rationalistischen Beurteilung entziehen. In 
gewisser Weise besitzt der Wille einen irrationalen Charakter 
und stellt sich damit ausserhalb des durch die Vernunft geord- 
neten Lebens, eine Besonderheit, die man stark zu betonen 
pflegt. 

Entbehrt aber der Urwille wirklich jeglichen Sinnes? Wenn 
er bewusste Ziele entbehrt und zudem nichts ausserhalb sich 
selbst wollen kann, entbehrt er darum, genau betrachtet jegli- 
ches Ziel äberhaupt? Der Urwille wird durch ein Streben be- 
stimmt, und ein Streben muss ja trotz allem auf irgend einen 
Punkt gerichtet sein. Es mässte sich also beim Urwillen ein ge- 
wisses Ziel finden lassen, obwohl das Subjekt sich dessen nicht 
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bewusst zu sein braucht. SCHOPENHAUER sagte ja auch, der Welt- 
wille sei ein hungriger Wille und er zehre an sich selbst. Jedoch 
wenn er an sich selbst zehrt, dann ist er ja auf sich selbst, nach 
innen gerichtet. Er scheint also doch ein bestimmmtes Ziel zu 
besitzen, nämlich in allem Streben sich selbst zu wollen. Das 
Ziel ist dann eins mit dem Streben selbst, ist ein Bestandteil von 
ihm. SCHOPENHAUER hebt auch hertvor, dass, da der Wille im 
Grunde in allem was er erstrebt, nur sich selbst findet, zugleich 
mit jedem gewonnenen Ziel Uberdruss aufkommt. 

Der Weltwille scheint also ein bestimmtes Ziel zu besitzen, 
er ist auf sich selbst gerichtet, der Urwille will sich selbst. Aber 
was will dann dieser Wille eigentlich, wenn er sich selbst er- 
strebt? Dadurch dass wir um seine Natur Bescheid wissen, er- 
halten wir auch Klarheit ber dessen Ziele, da ja die Willens- 
richtung auf den Willen selbst zuröckging. Man kann aus dem 
gleichen Anlass auch die Behauptung aufstellen, dass man, in- 
dem man dessen Ziel kennt, zugleich seine Natur erkennt. SCHO- 
PENHAUER erklärt, dass der Wille seinem Wesen nach nichts 
anderes ist als ein Trieb. Wenn er also auf sich selbst gerichtet 
ist, will er nichts anderes als: Trieb. Sein Ziel ist, neue Mittel- 
punkte fär neue Triebe zu schaffen. Er erzeugt sich sozusagen 
selbst in ständig neuen Formen. Man kann ihn auch als Lebens- 
willen bezeichnen. Der Wille ist soviel wie ein Wille zu leben. 

Wir muässen noch einen Schritt weitergehen. Das Willens- 
streben war ja auf sich selbst gerichtet. Der Wille will sich sel- 
ber. Das ist der Gegensatz zu einem Sichnegieren, Sichvernich- 
ten. Der Wille strebt also danach, sich selbst zu erhalten. Sein 
Ziel ist Selbsterhaltung. Damit ist gesagt, dass sein Streben da- 
nach geht zu existieren, ja fortdauernd zu existieren. Leben und 
Existenz macht Wesen und Ziel des Urwillens aus. 

Dass Urwille und Existenz identische Begriffe sind, geht ohne 
weiteres aus SCHOPENHAUERs Grundgedanken hervor. Der Ur- 
wille lag ja auch der Erscheinungswelt zugrunde und trug sie. 
Der Grad von Wirklichkeit, der dem Räumlichen und Zeit- 
lichen eigen war, war diesen beiden durch das Ding an sich ge- 
geben. Der Urwille ist also die Existenz, die allem anderen seine 
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Wirklichkeit verleiht. Dass der Wille auch von SCHOPENHAUER 
als Lebenswille aufgefasst wird, ist ebenso offenbar. Am Schlusse 
des Kapitels: Charakteristik des Willens zum Leben (II, 423), 
bringt er folgende Zusammenfassung: »An allen diesen Betrach- 
tungen also wird uns deutlich, dass der Wille zum Leben nicht 
eine Folge der Erkenntnis des Lebens, ... und öberhaupt nichts 
Sekundäres ist: vielmehr ist er das Erste und Unbedingte, die 
Prämisse aller Prämissen und eben deshalb Das, wovon die Phi- 
losophie auszugehen hat; indem der Wille zum Leben sich nicht 
in Folge der Welt einfindet, sondern die Welt in Folge des 
Willens zum Leben.» Vergleiche ferner: »... und da was der 
Wille will immer das Leben ist, eben weil dasselbe nichts weiter, 
als die Darstellung jenes Wollens fär die Vorstellung ist; so ist 
es einerlei und nur ein Pleonasmus, wenn wir statt schlechthin 
zu sagen, »der Wille», sagen »der Wille zum Leben» (1, NV 54, 
51359): 

Soweit SCHOPENHAUER. Da der Wille zum Leben ein so kon- 
stituierender Wesenszug in allem Wollen ist, ist diese Bestim- 
mung nicht nut dem Ding an sich sondern auch der Erschei- 
nungwelt eigen. Der Gedanke des Lebens spielt also eine bedeut- 
same Rolle in SCHOPENHAUERS System. Dies ist för uns der 
Grund, uns etwas näher mit ihm zu beschäftigen. 

Wenn man im allgemeinen vom Leben spricht, verwendet 
man das Wort gerne seinem biologischen Sinne nach. Der Na- 
turwissenschaftler versteht darunter die Vielfältigkeit der Aus- 
serungen im lebenden Organismus. Was das Leben selbst ist, 
das festzustellen hat der Wissenschaft Schwierigkeiten bereitet. 
Man hat sich damit begnägt, auf dessen Äusserungen hinzuwei- 
sen und gewisse wesentliche Zäge namhaft zu machen, die das 
Lebende zum Unterschied von dem Leblosen auszeichnen sollen. 
Diesen Äusserungen, die den lebenden Organismus kennzeich- 
nen, gehört u. a. die Fähigkeit, gewisse Stoffe aufzunehmen und 
mit sich zu assimilieren. Das Leben besteht in einer ununterbro- 
chenen Umsetzung solcher Stoffe, dergestalt dass der lebende 
Organismus eine gewisse Veränderung erfährt. Man pflegt zu 
sagen, dass das Leben charakterisiert ist durch die Begriffe Or- 
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ganisation, Fortpflanzung, Stoffwechsel und eine Entwicklung, 
die mit dem Tode aufhört. Dies sind die Äusserungen und Vor- 
gänge im Organismus, welche gewöhnlich durch die Bezeich- 
nung »Leben» gedeckt scheinen. Und es scheint so als meinte 
man, dass das Leben einerseits mit den genannten Vorgängen 
identisch sei, andrerseits dass es die Ursache dieser Äusserungen 
darstelle. Dies der rein biologische Gesichtspunkt. 

Aber es findet sich auch ein anderer und gerade dieser ist von 
wesentlicher Bedeutung. Wenn wir z. B. von dem kurzen, rasch 
dahineilenden Leben u.s. w. sprechen, so denken wir dabei nicht 
in erster Linie an die biologischen Verhältnisse, sondern wir 
meinen vielmehr unser Dasein hier auf Erden, die Existenz ganz 
allgemein. Dies ist ja streng genommen ein gänzlich anderer 
Gedanke als der fruher erwähnte, aber er kann mit der biolo- 
gischen Vorstellung in Verbindung gebracht werden und dies 
geschieht auch oft. Wenn man z. B. sagt, dass ein Wesen lebt, 
so meint man gewiss, wie schon fruher erwähnt, dass es Nah- 
rung entgegennimmt, atmet u. s. w. Aber damit ist auch klar aus- 
gedräckt, dass solange wir diese Lebensfunktionen besitzen, so- 
lange wir atmen u.s. w., wir auch weiter leben. Wenn die Le- 
bensfunktionen aufhören, endigt auch unsere Existenz, wir exi- 
stieren nicht mehr als wirkliche Lebewesen. So fasst man im all- 
gemeinen die Sache auf, gleichviel ob man Philosoph ist oder 
nicht. Die Existenz organischer Lebewesen ist so eng.mit dem 
Begriff Leben verbunden, dass man ganz einfach sich gewöhnt 
hat, Leben und Existenz mit einandern zu identifizieren. Man 
nimmt an, dass das eine mit dem anderen zugleich gegeben ist 
— eine Identifizierung, die in unser gewöhnliches Denken ein- 
gegangen ist. 

Der Gedanke des Lebens schliesst also in sich zwei getrennte 
Auffassungen ein: eine biologische und eine ontologische. Der 
Begriff wird einerseits im Sinne gewisser biologischer Vorgänge 
aufgefasst, als eine Kraft, die auf sich selbst und die eigene 
Erneuerung gerichtet ist; andrerseits bedeutet er schlechthin 
Existenz. 


Wir wenden uns zu SCHOPENHAUER zurlick, um zu sehen, ob 
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sich diese allgemeine Betrachtung auf seine eigene Gedanken- 
entwicklung anwenden lässt. Zuerst die biologische Linie. »Die- 
ses (das Leben) nämlich ist durch und durch nichts Anderes, als 
ein steter Wechsel der Materie, unter dem festen Beharren der 
Form: und eben das ist die Vergänglichkeit der Individuen, bei 
der Unvergänglichkeit der Gattung» (I, $ 54, S. 362). »Geburt 
und Tod>, sagt er an einer anderen Stelle, »gehören eben zur 
Erscheinung des Willens, also zum Leben, und es ist diesem we- 
sentlich, sich in Individuen darzustellen, welche entstehen und 
vergehen» (I, 4 54, S. 360). : 

Wir brauchen nicht mehr zu citieren, um zu verstehen, dass 
SCHOPENHAUER, wenn er vom Leben spricht, auch auf dessen 
biologische Seite abzielt. Angesichts seiner ausserordentlichen 
Belesenheit ist es im ubrigen selbstverständlich, dass ihm der 
naturwissenschaftliche Standpunkt wohl bekannt war. 

Aber auch das andere Moment findet sich in SCHOPENHAUERS 
Begriff Lebenswille. Im zweiten Teil von Die Welt als Wille 
und Vorstellung (1, 4 54, S. 360) heisst es beispielsweise: »Dem 
Willen zum Leben ist also das Leben gewiss, und solange wir 
von Lebenswillen erfullt sind, durfen wir för unser Dasein nicht 
besorgt sein, auch nicht beim Anblick des Todes.> 

Wir brauchen also nicht, so sagt SCHOPENHAUER, um unsere 
Existenz besorgt zu sein, soweit wir Lebenswillen besitzen, und 
er fögt hinzu: nicht einmal angesichts des Todes. Besitzt man 
also das eine, das Leben, so besitzt man auch Gewissheit in Be- 
zug auf das andere, die Existenz, man kann von der eigenen 
Fortdauer uberzeugt sein. Mit Leben ergibt sich also zugleich: 
ständiges Leben. Der Begriff Leben, urspränglich vor allem bio- 
logischer Art, hat also ganz plötzlich den Sinn des Weiterbeste- 
hens in der Zeit erhalten, er ist eins geworden mit dem Gedan- 
ken an die Existenz. SCHOPENHAUER verwendet den Begriff 
Lebenswille offensichtlich in verschiedenartiger Bedeutung und 
diese Tatsache hat, wie wir sehen werden, auf seine gesamte 
Grundanschauung Einfluss ausgeöbt. 

Der Lebenswille macht sich auch im Willen der Einzelindivi- 
duen bemerkbar und zeugt sich hier in Grundtrieben, die das 
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eine Geschlecht in das andere hinuberfuhren. Er ist also zugleich 
etwas Individuelles und etwas Allgemeines, er schafft neue Wil- 
lensregungen im Sinne neuer Triebe. Der Lebenswille in der Er- 
scheinung und im Individuum besitzt offensichtlich einen stark 
biologischen Akzent, die Individuen sind in erster Linie lebende 
Wesen, deren Entstehen und deren Vergehen an die Zeit gebun- 
den sind. Die Existenz wird hier offensichtlich nicht als eine 
Eigenschaft aufgefasst, die notwendigerweise dem Einzelnen zu- 
kommt. Wenn jedoch der einzelne Lebenswille eine blosse Form 
des eigentlichen Lebenswillen darstellte, welch letzterer nach 
SCHOPENHAUER nicht zeitlich vergeht, sondern ständig neues 
Leben von Geschlecht zu Geschlecht zeugt, so tritt damit der 
Existenzgedanke deutlicher in Erscheinung. Man kann nun nicht 
länger Leben und Existenz von einander trennen, sie sind iden- 
tische Begriffe geworden. ] 

»In der Erscheinung», sagt SCHOPENHAUER in Ergänzungen 
zum dritten Buch, »und mittelst deren Formen, Zeit und Raum, 
als principium individuationis, stellt es sich so dar, dass das 
menschliche Individuum untergeht, hingegen das Menschenge- 
schlecht immerfort bleibt und lebt. Allein im Wesen an sich der 
Dinge, als welches von diesen Formen frei ist, fällt auch der 
ganze Unterschied zwischen dem Individuo und dem Geschlechte 
weg, und sind Beide unmittelbar Eins. Der ganze Wille zum 
Leben ist im Individuo, wie er im Geschlechte ist, und daher ist 
die Fortdauer der Gattung bloss das Bild der Unzerstörbarkeit 
des Individui» (II, S. 583). 

Im Individuum lebt etwas Unzerstörbares. Damit ist bereits 
gesagt, dass der Lebensgedanke und der Existenzgedanke eng 
mit einander verbunden sind. Die Lebensfunktionen, so meint 
man, föhren zu einer fortdauernden Existenz. Das muss offen- 
bar darauf beruhen, dass man den Sinn des einen Wortes in 
das andere mit hineingelegt hat. Wenn nämlich das Leben, bio- 
logisch betrachtet, nur soviel bedeutet wie gewisse Lebensfunk- 
tionen, Nahrungsaufnahme u. s. w., so ist es auch nichts andetes. 
Dieses Funktionieren des Organismus wärde jeden Zweckes und 
jeden Zieles entbehren. Dieser Standpunkt ist in der Tat inner- 
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halb der modern biologischen Wissenschaft vertreten. Arbeitet 
man hingegen mit der Votstellung, dass die Lebensfunktionen 
einem bestimmten Zwecke dienen, dass der lebende Organismus 
seine Existenz fortsetzen wird, so kommt ein anderes Moment 
hinzu, welches nicht mit der Funktion selbst identisch ist. Es ist 
offenbar gerade dies, worauf SCHOPENHAUER abrzielt, wenn er 
sagt, dass der Wille zum Leben im Individuum liege und das 
Unzerstörbare bei ihm darstelle.? 

Das fortdauernde Leben schliesst den Begriff der Zeit in sich. 
Die Zeitvorstellung kommt damit hinzu. Wenn wir SCHOPEN- 
HAUERsS Auffassung, derzufolge Leben zu fortdauerndem Leben 
geworden ist, näher verstehen wollen, stossen wir von selbst auf 
den Zeitbegriff. 

Was bedeutet Zeit nach SCHOPENHAUER? Im funften Bande 
seiner gesammelten Schriften findet sich ein Kapitel mit der 
Uberschrift: »Nachträge zur Lehre von der Nichtigkeit des Da- 
seins». Hier beruhrt er unter anderem den Begriff der Zeit. Sie 
erweist sich als einer der Gegenpole gegenuber der wahren 
Wirklichkeit, dem Ding an sich. Ausserhalb der einzelnen Wil- 
lenserscheinung existiert ja keine Zeit. Die Zeit wuärde demnach 
eines der Prinzipien des Nichtigen, des im eigentlichen Sinne 
Unwirklichen darstellen. In gewisser Weise wird sie auch von 
SCHOPENHAUER so aufgefasst. Es wird sich jedoch zeigen, dass 
der Zeitbegriff auch einen ausgesprochenen realen Inhalt be- 
sitzt. 

Um damit zu beginnen, können wir sagen, dass die Zeit fur 
SCHOPENHAUER wie fär viele andetre die Bedeutung eines Ge- 
schehens gewinnt, bei welchem das eine Glied dem anderen folgt: 
Wir sprechen von Zukunft, Gegenwart und Vergangenheit. Die 


3 Aus der Tatsache, dass wir jetzt atmen, Nahrung zu uns nehmen u.s. w., 
dass wir jetzt leben, folgt nicht, dass wir jederzeit atmen werden u.s. w. Aus der 
Tatsache, dass der Tisch jetzt braun ist, folgt nicht, dass er fär alle Zeit braun 
bleiben wird. Eine Eigenschaft zu besitzen und :diese Bestimmung fär alle Zeit zu 
besitzen, sind jedenfalls verschiedene Dinge. Aber wärde dies gerade in Bezug 
auf das Leben der Fall sein, dann wärde mit Leben auch Existenz verbunden sein. 
Dass SCHOPENHAUER diese Begriffe vereinigt, das hängt u.a. mit der Zeitvor- 
stellung zusammen. Aber dariäber später. 
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Zeit besteht, wie man zu sagen pflegt, aus diesen drei Gliedern. 

Das Gegenwärtige, das Jetzt, stellt die Grenzlinie zwischen 
der Vergangenheit und Zukunft dar. Wenn das Zukänftige so- 
zusagen zum Jetzigen wird, oder umgekehrt ausgedrickt: wenn 
das Jetzt das Zukänftige erreicht hat, wenn das Morgen zum 
Heute geworden ist, dann ist das Zukänftige Wirklichkeit ge- 
worden. Das Jetzt ist dasjenige was der Zeit Realität verleiht. 
Nur der Augenblick, nur das Gegenwättige, so pflegt man zu 
sagen, ist wirklich. 

Jedoch der Umstand, dass das Jetzt eben die Grenzlinie zwi- 
schen dem Vergangenen und dem Zukunftigen darstellt, macht, 
dass hier noch ein anderes Moment hineinspielt. Dasjenige, was 
wir als gegenwärtig bezeichnen, eilt ja unaufhaltsam weiter,. 
vom einen Zeitpunkt zum anderen. Im selben Augenblick, in 
dem ein neues Einzelmoment auftaucht, Leben und Wirklich- 
keit erhält, verschwindet ein Vorangehendes aus dem Jetzt; das 
Gegenwärtige ist, mit SCHOPENHAUER zu reden, »dauerlose Ge- 
genwart» (V, S. 294). Das Jetzt drängt weiter und weiter auf 
dasjenige zu, was vor ibm liegt, erobert immer neue Zeiteinhei- 
ten, die der Zukunft zugehören. Gleichzeitig verschwindet all 
das, was fruäher als Jetziges galt, es verschwindet in die Ver- 
gangenheit hin, sinkt tiefer und tiefer in die Unendlichkeit hin- 
ab, je mehr das Jetzt fortschreitet. 

Die Wirklichkeit, welche die Zeit (das Jetzt) den Dingen 
verleiht, repräsentiert also eine verschwindende Wirklichkeit. Es 
entsteht ständig aufs Neue Zeit und Wirklichkeit, aber dem ent- 
sprechend vergeht auch Zeit und Wirklichkeit. Das Jetzt ist, so 
betrachtet, zugleich wirklich und nichtig. Es verleiht einem ge- 
wissen Zeitabschnitt zugleich Leben und Tod. Man kann mit 
Recht behaupten, dass die Zeit (das Jetzt) das Prinzip des Wirk- 
lichen wie des Nichtigen sei. Es ist im selben Masse das eine 
wie das andere. 

Die Erscheinungswirklichkeit gehört nach SCHOPENHAUER, 
wie wir fröher feststellten, der Zeit an, ist ein Bestandteil von 
ihr und erhält selbst deren Gepräge. Unser Dasein, so sagt ScHOo- 
PENHAUER, wenn er auf diese Dinge zu sprechen kommt, be- 
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sitzt keine andere Grundlage, keinen anderen festen Halt als 
das forteilende Jetzt, »die dahinschwindende Gegenwart». Er 
vergleicht das zeitliche Dasein mit einem Läufer, der an der 
Aussenseite eines Abhanges dahineilt. Wurde er versuchen ste- 
hen zu bleiben, wärde er fallen und ausserstande sein, sich noch 
weiter an dem Wettlauf zu beteiligen (V, S. 295). »Die Zeit ist 
das», so sagt er an einer anderen Stelle (V, S. 294), »vermöge 
dessen. Alles jeden Augenblick unter unseren Händen zu Nichts 
wird; — wodutch es allen wahrten Werth verliert.> Und glei- 
chermassen, wie das Jetzt von Zeitpunkt zu Zeitpunkt dahin- 
trieb, ohne anhalten zu können, so bewegte sich auch (wie frö- 
her berährt) der Wille von Ziel zu Ziel, ohne Befreiung zu ge- 
winnen (I, $ 56). 

Das war die eine Seite seiner Zeitauffassung, diejenige die 
mit der Welt als Vorstellung im Zusammenhang stand. Er lässt 
sie auf dem Jetzt ruhen, auf dessen nichtiger und wechselnder 
Natur. Sie ist selbst von sekundärer Bedeutung. 

Wenn man aber das Verhältnis des Weltwillens zur Zeit in 
Betracht zieht, stösst man auf eine andere, sozusagen interes- 
santere Seite, mit Anzeichen einer Weltanschauung, die in der 
modernen Philosophie eine nicht unbedeutende Rolle gespielt 
hat. Unterhalb des uns vertrauten Daseins befand sich ja der 
Urwille. Dieser lag, wie fräher gesagt, jenseits der Zeit und da- 
mit ausserhalb von deren Vergänglichkeit. Er existiert gewisser- 
massen parallel mit der Vorstellungswelt. Es ergab sich eine 
zeitliche und eine nicht zeitliche Wirklichkeit, zwei Bereiche, 
die keine eigentliche Berährung mit einander hatten. Es musste 
sich jedoch för SCHOPENHAUER als schwer erweisen, sich das 
Dasein völlig auf diese Weise vorzustellen. Der Lebenswille 
stellte das Innerste in uns selbst dar, und wir leben ja doch in 
der Zeit. SCHOPENHAUER musste sich also auf irgend eine Weise 
den Urwillen in Verbindung mit der Zeit gedacht haben. Aber 
drängt sich der Lebenswille in die zeitliche Form ein, so wird 
dasjenige, was urspränglich einheitlich und unteilbar war, in eine 
Menge Einzelmomente auseinandergebrochen und erhält selbst 
die Zufallsexistenz des Jetzt. Wie kann der an sich zeitlose Ur- 
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wille mit Zeit und Erscheinung in Verbindung stehen? Kommt 
es dahin, dann verliert er ja seinen metaphysischen und zeitlosen 
Charakter. Findet sich vielleicht im Wesen der Zeit selbst etwas, 
was das Auftreten des zeitlosen Urwillens innerhalb der Erschei- 
nungswelt möglich macht? Es wird sich zeigen, dass ebenso wie 
die Erscheinung nicht ausschliesslich Erscheinung ist, so auch 
die Zeit in der Auffassung SCHOPENHAUERS nicht schlechthin 
aus wechselnden und vergänglichen Einzelabschnitten besteht. 

Im zweiten Teile seiner Schriften, in einem Kapitel mit der 
Uberschrift »Uber den Tod und sein Verhältniss zur Unzerstör- 
barkeit unseres Wesens an sich» findet sich eine Äusserung, die 
Licht öber die vorliegende Frage verbreitet: »Wer sein Dasein 
bloss als ein zufälliges auffasst, muss allerdings förchten, es 
durch den Tod zu verlieren. Hingegen wer auch nur im Allge- 
meinen einsieht, dass dasselbe auf irgend einer ursprunglichen 
Notwendigkeit beruhe, wird nicht glauben, dass diese, die etwas 
so Wundervolles herbeigefuöhrt hat, auf eine solche Spanne Zeit 
beschränkt sei, sondern dass sie in jeder wirke. Als ein nothwen- 
diges aber wird sein Dasein erkennen, wer erwägt, dass bis jetzt, 
da er existiert, bereits eine unendliche Zeit, also auch eine Un- 
endlichkeit von Veränderungen abgelaufen ist, aber dieser unge- 
achtet doch da ist: die ganze Möglichkeit aller Zustände hat 
sich also bereits erschöpft, ohne sein Daseyn aufheben zu kön- 
nen. Könnte er jemals nicht seyn; so wäre er schon jetzt nicht. 
Denn die Unendlichkeit der bereits abgelaufenen Zeit, mit der 
darin erschöpften Möglichkeit ihrer Vorgänge, verbärgt, dass 
was existiert nothwendig existiert. Mithin hat Jeder sich als ein 
nothwendiges Wesen zu begreifen, d.h. als ein solches, aus des- 
sen wahrer und erschöpfender Definition, wenn man sie nur 
hätte, das Daseyn desselben folgen wiärde» (A.a. O., S. 573— 
574). 

Der Gedankengang ist also dieser: Wäre es möglich, dass wir 
jemals, d.h. zu irgend einem Zeitpunkt des unendlichen Zeit- 
bestehens, nicht existiert haben, so wärden wir auch jetzt nicht 
existieren. Jetzt sind wir. Folglich mössen wir jederzeit existiert 
haben. 
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SCHOPENHAUER folgert gewissermassen von einem Fall auf 
alle Fälle: Weil wir jetzt existieren, mössen wir jederzeit exi- 
stiert haben. Da wir jetzt in Lund sind, mössen wir jederzeit in 
Lund gewesen sein. Das beruht jedoch darauf, dass er sich das- 
jenige, wovon er ausgeht — das augenblickliche Jetzt, dessen 
Wirklichkeit — als notwendig vorstellt. Denn, soll die Tat- 
sache, dass wir einmal dem Jetzt angehörten, bedeuten, dass wir 
ibm jederzeit zugehötten, dann ist dem Jetzt selbst diese not- 
wendige Verbindung eigen. Oder: da der einzelne Fall mit et- 
was Notwendigem in Zusammenhang steht (er hängt ja mit der 
unendlichen Zeit zusammen) ist er selbst notwendig. Das Ein- 
zelne schliesst eine Bestimmung in sich ein, die sich niemals 
von diesem Einzelnen trennen lässt. Ist das Jetzt wesensgleich 
mit Existenz, kann keinerlei Jetzt ohne Existenz gedacht werden. 
Was fär ein Jetzt gilt, gilt för alle. Alles, was einmal der Zeit 
angehört, gehört damit auch der ewigen Zeit an. Die Schluss- 
folgerung von dem Einzelfall auf das Allgemeine beruht also 
darauf, das die Wirklichkeit des Augenblicklichen eine notwen- 
dige Wirklichkeit ist. Das Jetzt kann damit niemals existenzlos 
gedacht werden. Die Zeit verleiht nach SCHOPENHAUER Exi- 
stenz und zwar eine notwendige Existenz. Dieser Gedanke be- 
einflusst seine allgemeine Anschauung in bedeutungsvoller 
Weise. 

»Daraus, dass wir jetzt da sind, folgt wohl erwogen, dass wir 
jederzeit da sein mössen» sagt SCHOPENHAUER (II, S. 574) und 
er setzt weiter fort: »Denn wir sind selbst das Wesen, welches 
die Zeit, um ihre Leere auszufällen, in sich aufgenommen hat: 
Deshalb fällt es eben die ganze Zeit, Gegenwart, Vergangen- 
heit und Zukunft auf gleiche Weise, und es ist uns so unmög- 
lich, aus dem Daseyn wie aus dem Raum hinauszufallen — Ge- 
nau betrachtet ist es undenkbar, dass das was einmal in aller 
Kraft der Wirklichkeit da ist, jemals zu nichts werden und dann 
eine unendliche Zeit hindurch nichts seyn sollte.> Und an einer 
anderen Stelle schreibt er: »Hast du sie nicht inne, die kostbare 
Gegenwart, nach der ihr Kinder der Zeit alle so gierig trachtet, 
jetzt inne, wirklich inne? ... Warum solltest du zweifeln, dass 
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die geheimen Wege, die dir zu dieser Gegenwart offen standen, 
dir nicht auch zu jeder känftigen offen stehen werden? ...» (IL, 
S. 575). »Der Wille zum Leben erscheint sich in endloser Ge- 
genwart; weil diese die Form des Lebens der Gattung ist, wel- 
che daher nicht altert, sondern immer jung bleibt» (II, S. 562). 

Der Mensch und der Lebenswille erscheint in diesen Ausse- 
rungen SCHOPENHAUERS als etwas was jederzeit existiert. Und 
warum? Der Wille wird als eins mit dem Jetzt aufgefasst, mit 
dem Jetzt, das in sich selbst wirklich war und darum die unend- 
liche Zeit durchläuft. Der Urwille wird hier zwar als ein zeit- 
licher Wille aufgefasst, aber er hat seinen metaphysischen Cha- 
rakter bewahrt, da er das jederzeit Bestehende ist, ewig im zeit- 
lichen Sinne." 

Dieses zeitlich Bestehende wird jedoch bei SCHOPENHAUER 
mit dem Zeitlosen vereint. Es heisst bei ihm: »Die Gegenwart 
allein ist Das, was immer da ist und unverruckbar feststeht. Em- 
pirisch aufgefasst das Fluchtigste von allem, stellt sie dem meta- 
physischen Blick, der uber die Formen der empirischen Anschau- 
ung hinwegsieht, sich als das allein Beharrende dar, das Nunc 
stans der Scholastiker» (I, 4 54, S. 3605). Er vergleicht auch das 
Jetzt mit einer Klippe im Strom der Zeiten, an welcher sich die 
Wellen brechen, ohne dass sie jene aus der Lage bringen (ibi- 
dem). 

Auf Grund des hier Angefuöhrten scheint es, als ob SCHOPEN- 
HAUER von zwei unvereinbaren Zeitauffassungen ausgeht. Das 
Jetzt ist einerseits etwas was in der Zeit fortschreitet, andrer- 
seits etwas was uber die Zeit erhaben ist, was gewissermassen 


+ Die Existenz fiel mit dem Jetzt zusammen und da das Jetzt selbst die Ver- 
bindung zu dem Zukänftigen und dem Vergangenen in sich schloss — die Ver- 
bindung nach beiden Richtungen hin lag im Jetzt —, so besitzt man zugleich mit 
dem Jetzt auch die ganze unendliche Zeit. Das Jetzt wurde auch als dasjenige auf- 
gefasst, welches alle Zeit durchläuft, alle Zeit ist ja ein Jetzt gewesen oder sollte 
es werden. Der Lebenswille, dessen Wesen das Gleiche war, wie Existenz (s. S. 
163) und der dadurch eins wurde mit diesem Jetzt, wurde darum von SCHOPEN- 
HAUER als eine dauernde und zeitliche Wirklichkeit aufgefasst. SCHOPENHAUER 


konnte sagen, dass darum, weil wir einmal gelebt haben, wir alle Zeit leben 
wirden. 
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ausserhalb der Zeit liegt, obwohl es Zentrum und Prinzip der 
Zeit sein soll. Aber denkt man sich, wie es hier in der Tat bei 
SCHOPENHAUER geschieht, dass das Jetzt auf eine Zukunft hin 
fortschreitet, dann muss man sich ja das nachfolgende Jetzt als 
ebenso wirklich vorstellen als das vorangehende. Aller Wechsel 
innerhalb der Wirklichkeit fehlt. Man stellt sich also das spätere 
Jetzt als dasselbe wie das vorhergehende Jetzt vor, es ist ledig- 
lich weiter vorgeschritten in der Zeit. Dadurch dass man den 
Eindruck hat, dass es sich um das gleiche unveränderliche Jetzt 
handelt, erscheint es als zeitlos, es fehlt Wandel im Jetzt und 
darum fehlt auch Zeit. Das bestehende Jetzt ist in das zeitlose 
ubergegangen. ...»unser Wesen an sich», sagt SCHOPENHAUER, 
»unberährt vom Laufe der Zeit und dem Hinsterben der Ge- 
schlechter, in immerwährender Gegenwart da ist und die Frucht 
der Bejahung des Willens zum Leben geniesst» (II, S. 563; Vgl. 
INST 08540.-587-)5 

Die Zeit, mit welcher der Lebenswille sich vereint, kann also 
sowohl als ein zeitlich dauerndes, unaufhaltsam forteilendes 
Jetzt als auch als das uber die Zeit Erhabene aufgefasst werden. 
Der Lebenswille, der nach SCHOPENHAUERS Erklärung ausser- 
halb der Zeit liegt, scheint auf eine zeitlose Weise mit der Zeit 
Wereimtlzulseme(l, S5415S:300—069)- 

Die Vorstellung der Zeit als von etwas unverändert Fortschrei- 
tendem und daher gewissermassen Zeitlosem ist uns ja auch von 
unserem psychologischen Zeiterlebnis her bekannt. Es ist Zeit in 
diesem Sinne, die wir in der Tat zu erleben glauben. (Vgl. J. E. 
SALOMAA, Die Zeit als Element der Geschichte, in Theoria 1949, 
S. 288.) 

Man macht auch gerne geltend, dass uns erst dann, wenn wir 
uber das Gegenwärtige nachdenken, das Jetzt als eine Grenzlinie 
erscheint. Psychologisch betrachtet, erleben wir die Zeit als eine 
breite Zone zwischen dem Vergangenen und der Zukunft, wo- 
bei wir unsere Zukunftserwartungen und unsere fruheren Erleb- 
nisse in das Jetzt mit hineinziehen. Wir greifen in dem gegen- 
wärtigen Erlebnis uber das hinaus, was das Jetzt in strengem 
Sinne begrenzt. Der psychische Inhalt verändert sich nicht so 
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schnell und demzufolge erhält die Zeitlinie eine verhältnismäs- 
sig langsame und allmähliche Abtönung in beiden Richtungen. 
Es ist das ein Erlebnis, das sicherlich zu der Vorstellung von 
der Beständigkeit des Jetzt mit beigetragen hat. 

Man könnte im Ubrigen hinzuföägen, dass die Wandlung des 
Jetzt selbst, die Aufeinanderfolge von Zukänftigem, Jetzigem 
und Vergangenem von uns, wie bekannt, nicht erlebt werde, da 
wir niemals in der Zukunft oder in der Vergangenheit leben. 
(Dies gilt natärlich nur, soweit wir nicht ber den Zeitverlauf 
nachdenken.) Denn, wenn das Augenblickliche vergangen ist, 
befinden wir uns nicht in seinem Umkreis, sondern in einem 
neuen Jetzt. Aber dieses neue Jetzt erscheint uns nicht — psy- 
chologisch betrachtet — als etwas Neues, denn es ist ja Träger 
der Wirklichkeit an Stelle des alten. Wärden wir dieses als ein 
neues Jetzt, als eine neue Wirklichkeit erleben, dann könnten 
wir es nicht als das Augenblickliche auffassen. Es war ja das 
Gegenwärtrtige, in welchem wir soeben lebten. Wurde das neue 
Jetzt als etwas anderes als das Gegenwärtige erlebt, so wurde 
es nicht als das Gegenwätrtige erlebt. Der Umstand, dass wir 
allein in der Zeit leben, welche wirklich ist, macht, dass wir 
keinen Wandel der Wirklichkeit erleben, wir glauben in einem 
dauerndem Jetzt zu leben. Die Konstanz der Wirklichkeit ist 
auf die Zeit ubertragen worden. SCHOPENHAUER brachte das 
durch Worte zum Ausdruck, die wir an fröherer Stelle ange- 
fuhrt haben: »Die Gegenwart allein ist Das, was immer da ist 
und unverröäckbar feststeht» (S. 170). 

Wir deuteten im Beginn dieses Aufsatzes an, dass bei SCHO- 
PENHAUER eine Anschauung zur Erscheinung kommt, die nicht 
ohne Bedeutung fär die moderne Philosophie geblieben ist. Er 
fasste den Lebenswillen als eine in der Zeit voranschtreitende 
Kraft auf, einen Lebensstrom, der sich mit dem Jetzt Vereinte 
und mit ihm zugleich vorwärts drängte. Prinzipiell derselbe Ge- 
danke kommt später bei BERGSON zum Vorschein. Sein »élan 
vital» entspricht gewissermassen SCHOPENHAUERs Lebenswillen. 
Dieser Begriff schliesst das Leben und das voraneilende Jetzt in 
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sich. Dass dennoch Auffassungsunterschiede bei den beiden Phi- 
losophen vorhanden sind, sei zugegeben. 

Als wir in dem Vorangehenden von Leben und Wirklichkeit 
sprachen, wurde die eigentämliche Erscheinung hervorgehoben, 
dass man dabei oftmals an die fortdauernde Existenz dachte. Wo 
Leben war, war auch fortgesetzte Existenz. Es scheint sogar so, 
als meinte man zuweilen, dass das organische Leben das Ziel 
habe, dem Individuum zu fortgesetzter Existenz zu verhelfen. 
Bei SCHOPENHAUER konnten wir in gewisser Weise beobachten, 
wie es sich in Wahrheit mit dieser Vorstellungsart verhält, d.h. 
wie sie logisch entstanden ist. Sie hatte eine ihrer Vorausset- 
zungen in der Zeitvorstellung. Dass etwas wirklich war, be- 
deutete, dass es dem Jetzt angehört. Und das Jetzt war, wie wir 
bei ihm sehen konnten, zugleich das durch der Zeiten Lauf fort- 
gehende Jetzt. Wirklich sein bedeutete damit zugleich soviel 
wie dauernd wirklich sein. Der Begriff Existenz besagte so- 
viel wie zeitliche Existenz. Der Urwille, der Wille zum Leben, 
war in der Ausdrucksweise SCHOPENHAUERsS gleichbedeutend 
mit »einem endlosen Jetzt>. Und zwar dadurch, dass der Utr- 
wille, als das Wirkliche, ja als das in sich Wirkliche, an das 
Jetzt gebunden wurde und dass diese Wirklichkeit als eine un- 
endlich schaffende Kraft gedacht wurde, welche ungebrochen 
von Geschlecht zu Geschlecht weiter wirkt. Der Urwille besass 
eine volle Wirklichkeit und dies war soviel wie das dauernd 
Wirkliche. Er gehörte för alle Zeit dem Jetzt an. 

Der einzelne, in die Erscheinung tretende Wille der eine ge- 
ringere Wirklichkeit besass wurde von SCHOPENHAUER mit ei- 
nem weniger wirklichen Jetzt in Verbindung gebracht, mit der 
wechselnden Zeit und dieser Wille erhielt auf entsprechende 
Weise eine körzere Wirklichkeit, wenn man so sagen darf. Der 
Urwille und der Einzelwille verbanden sich also mit verschiede- 
nen Seiten des Jetzt, und dies stand seinerseits in Zusammen- 
hang mit verschiedenen Graden zeitlicher Wirklichkeit.” Man 


5 Wird die Wirklichkeit das gleiche wie das Jetzt und fasst man das Jetzt als 
etwas auf, das mehr oder weniger besteht (existiert) — man denkt ja dabei an 
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erhält verschiedene Grade der Wirklichkeit, je nach dem Weg, 
den eine Erscheinung dem Jetzt zu folgen vermag. SCHOPEN- 
HAUERs zwei Formen des Willens haben ihr Gegenstäck in sei- 
nen zwei Formen des Jetzt. Schliesslich tauchte, wie wir sahen, 
bei ihm der Gedanke auf, dass der an das Jetzt gebundene Le- 
benswille zugleich auch eine zeitlose Existenz besass. 

Die Zeit vereint demnach in sich eigentumliche Gegensätze. 
Sie erscheint uns einerseits offenbar und wohlbekannt. Unser 
ganzes Wesen scheint an ihren Rhythmus gebunden zu sein, es 
ist als stunden wir mit dessen Hilfe mitten in der sinnlichen, 
realen, handgreiflichen Wirklichkeit. 

Aber andrerseits, wenn wir uber die Zeit hinaussehen, werden 
wir durch sie auf eine eigentuämliche Tiefe hingewiesen. Zu bei- 
den Seiten des Gegenwärtigen beginnt die Unendlichkeit: Vor 
uns liegt ein unvorstellbares, undringliches Dasein. Und unmit- 
telbar hinter uns verbleicht das Dasein mehr und mehr, sinkt 
tiefer und tiefer in Vergessenheit und in das Nichts. 

Die Zeit weist innerhalb ihres Bereichs, so könnte man sagen, 
die Sinnfälligkeit des Augenblicklichen und die Rätselhaftigkeit 
des Unendlichen auf. Bei SCHOPENHAUER schloss das Jetzt selbst 
derartige Gegensätze in sich. Es stellte gleichermassen das Prin- 
zip för alles Wirkliche und Sinnfällige, wie das Prinzip fär das 
Unendliche und Metaphysische dar. Das Jetzt selbst offenbarte 
sich als ein endliches und unendliches Jetzt. Die Zeit gehörte 
bei SCHOPENHAUER nicht allein und ausschliesslich der Erschei- 
nungswelt an (wie es gewöhnlich dargestellt wird). Es findet 
sich hier auch eine zeitlose und metaphysische Seite und darum 
konnte der Urwille auf dem Wege uber das Jetzt in die Welt 
als Vorstellung eingehen. Dadurch dass die Zeit selbst ihrem 
Wesen nach Bestimmungen solcher Art in sich beschloss, ver- 
mittelt sie bei SCHOPENHAUER zwischen Grundgegensätzen sei- 


ner Lehre — der Erscheinungswelt und der transzendentalen 
Wirklichkeit.” 
eine bestimmte zeitliche Ausdehnung — dann hat die Wirklichkeit selbst, wie 


man zu betonen pflegt, eine quantitative Veränderung erfahren. 
$ Dass SCHOPENHAUERS ethische und ästhetische Begriffe in tiefstem Zusam- 
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menhang mit seiner Zeitanschauung stehen, ist wohl ohne weiteres offenbar, kann aber 
aus Raumgränden hier nicht weiter entwickelt werden. Es möge nur hervorgehoben 
werden, wie in der ästhetischen Betrachtung der Mensch nach SCHOPENHAUER sich 
von dem zeitlichen Streben des phänomenalen Willens frei gemacht hat und ganz 
im Bilde aufgegangen ist, in der Betrachtung des Objektes. Wir erblicken das 
Allgemeine, welches auch selbst seiner allgemeinen Natur zufolge äber den Wan- 
del des Einzelnen erhaben ist. 

Das ethisch Gute fand SCHOPENHAUER im Mitleiden, in dem Streben des ein- 
zelnen Menschen, das Leid des anderen aufzuheben, Ich gehe auf in meinem 
Nächsten — was dasselbe heéeisst wie das Aufgeben (Vernichten) meines eigenen 
individuellen Lebens, und das Eingehen in die Ureinheit. Im ethischen Handeln 
findet sich nach SCHOPENHAUER — ebenso wie fär so viele andere Philosophen — 
eine innere Ubereinstimmung mit allen anderen und mit dem absoluten Selbst. 
Bei dieser Einheit sind natärlicherweise alle zeitlichen Unterschiede aufgehoben. 
In dem ästhetischen ebenso wie in dem moralischen Leben erheben wir uns uber 


die Zeit. 


Uber den Satz 
»die Handlung H ist Pflicht» 


von 


MANFRED MORITZ 


1. Manchmal wird folgender Satz formuliert oder vorausge- 
setzt: eine Handlung, die Pflicht ist, ist eine Handlung, die nicht 
wirklich ist. Ist die Handlung vom verpflichteten Subjekt aus- 
gefuhrt worden, dann ist die Handlung nicht mehr Pflicht. Eine 
andere Formulierung dieser Sätze ist: nur wenn eine Handlung 
H nicht vom verpflichteten Subjekt ausgefuhrt worden ist, ist 
es zur Handlung H verpflichtet. Wenn es die Handlung ausge- 
föhrt hat, ist es nicht mehr zu dieser Handlung verpflichtet. 

In der folgenden Untersuchung soll von den beiden Formulie- 
rungen die erste angewandt werden: »die Handlung H ist 
Pflicht>. 


2. Wenn der Satz »die Handlung H ist Pflicht» ein Urteil ist," 
föhrt der oben angefuhrte Satz zu einer Schwierigkeit. Der Satz 
»die Handlung H ist Pflicht, wenn sie nicht wirklich ist, und sie 
ist nicht Pflicht, wenn sie ausgefuhrt ist» impliziert nämlich: 
von einer Handlung H, die nicht wirklich ist, wird eine Eigen- 
schaft ausgesagt. D.h. wenn die Handlung nicht wirklich ist, 
wird ihr eine Eigenschaft zugeschrieben. Aber auch das Umge- 
kehtte gilt: wenn die Handlung wirklich ist (ausgefährt wird), 


1 Der Satz »die Handlung H ist Pflicht» ist insofern doppeldeutig, als er in 
manchen Zusammenhängen als Urteil gebraucht wird, in anderen aber als Im- 
perativ. -— Die Motivierung fir diesen Satz kann hier nicht angefährt werden. 
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hat sie nicht mehr die Eigenschaft »Pflicht sein». Die Handlung 
und ihre Eigenschaft hätten »entgegengesetzte Existenzweise»: 
wenn die Handlung wirklich ist, ist die Eigenschaft nicht wirk- 
lich; und die Eigenschaft ist wirklich, wenn die Handlung nicht 
Wwirklich ist. ; 

Die Schwierigkeit besteht darin, dass einem nicht-wirklichen 
Gegenstand eine Eigenschaft zugeschrieben wird. 

Man könnte versuchen, dieser Schwierigkeit dadurch zu ent- 
gehen, dass man annimmt, »Pflicht sein» ist eine Eigenschaft 
wirklicher Handlungen. Dann wärde zwar nicht mehr gesagt 
werden können, dass einer nicht-wirklichen Handlung eine Ei- 
genschaft zukommt. Aber eine solche Auffassung fuhrt zu einer 
anderen Schwierigkeit: nur wirkliche Handlungen (einer gewis- 
sen Klasse) hätten die Eigenschaft »Pflicht sein». D.h. man 
könnte den Handlungen nur dann das Prädikat »Pflicht sein» 
zuschreiben, wenn die Handlung ausgefuhrt wird. Es wäre nicht 
mehr möglich, den Satz zu formulieren, dass man nur dann zu 
einer Handlung verpflichtet ist, wenn die Handlung nicht aus- 
gefäöhrt worden ist. 

Beide Deutungen fuöhren also zu Schwierigkeiten. Entweder: 
der Satz »nur von nicht-wirklichen Handlungen kann ”Pflicht 
sein” ausgesagt werden» föhrt zu der Schwierigkeit, dass von 
einem nicht-wirklichen Gegenstande eine Eigenschaft ausgesagt 
wird. Oder: »Pflicht sein» wird von wirklichen Handlungen aus- 
gesagt. Dann ist es aber unmöglich, den Satz zu formulieren, 
dass man zu nicht ausgefuhrten Handlungen verpflichtet ist. 

Dies letztere steht aber in Widerspruch zu dem Satz, der ana- 
lysiert werden soll. Die Auffassung, dass nur von wirklichen 
(verwirklichten) Handlungen »Pflicht sein» ausgesagt werden 
kann, hat zur Folge, dass der Satz, der analysiert werden soll, 
nicht formuliert werden kann, resp. dass der Satz falsch ist. Aber 
gerade dieser Satz sollte analysiert werden. Eine solche Deutung 
wärde zu dem Satz in Widerspruch stehen, der den Gegenstand 
der Analyse bildet. Die Auffassung, dass »Pflicht sein» nur von 
wirklichen Handlungen prädiziert werden kann, wärde im Wi- 
derspruch mit dem iäblichem Sprachgebrauch stehen. 


12 
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3. Die gleiche Schwierigkeit tritt bei einem anderen Satz auf. 
Nämlich: die Handlung H ist geboten. 

Entweder nimmt man an, dass man den Satz formulieren kann, 
dass nicht ausgefuährte Handlungen geboten sind: dann entsteht 
die Schwierigkeit, dass von einer nicht-wirklichen Handlung 
eine Eigenschaft ausgesagt wird. Entsprechend wiärde auch der 
Satz gelten: wenn die Handlung verwirklicht worden ist, dann 
hat sie nicht (nicht mehr) die Eigenschaft »geboten sein». Oder: 
man nimmt an, dass »geboten sein» nur von verwirklichten Hand- 
lungen ausgesagt werden kann: dann entsteht die Schwierigkeit, 
dass es unmöglich wird, den Satz zu formulieren, dass nicht ver- 
wirklichte (nicht ausgefährte) Handlungen geboten sind. 

Es scheint, dass das Problem, das bei der Deutung des Satzes 
entsteht »eine Handlung, die Pflicht ist, ist eine Handlung, die 
nicht wirklich ist», ein Spezialfall der Schwierigkeit ist, die bei 
der Deutung des Satzes »die Handlung H ist geboten» auftritt. 

Im folgenden soll versucht werden, eine Deutung des Satzes 
»die Handlung H ist geboten» zu geben. 


4. Folgende Analyse soll vorgeschlagen werden: im Satz »die 
Handlung H ist geboten» wird nicht von einer Handlung die 
Eigenschaft »geboten sein» ausgesagt. Vielmehr wird »geboten 
sein» von einer Beschreibung »diejenige Handlung, die H ist» 
ausgesagt. Der Satz »die Handlung H ist geboten» wärde dem- 
nach auch so ausgedräckt werden können: »'diejenige Hand- 
lung, die H ist” ist geboten»>. 


5. Der Ausdruck »geboten sein» kann gedeutet werden als 
»Inhalt eines Gebots sein». 

Dieser letztere Ausdruck kann verständlicher werden, wenn 
man folgende Uberlegung anstellt: 

Imperative bestehen aus zwei »Momenten»: (a) der impera- 
FIER PORER (b) der Beschreibung der »gebotenen» Hand- 
ung.” 


? Die folgende Analyse legt nur solche Imperative zugrunde, in denen eine 
individuelle Handlung einem Individuum geboten wird. Andere Imperative, in 
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Die imperative Komponente ist »Ausdruck» des Gebietens, 
bezeichnet aber nicht das Gebieten. Die imperative Komponente 
hat in diesem Sinne keine (theoretische) Bedeutung: sie bezeich- 
net nichts. 


Die imperative Komponente kann nicht definiert werden. Man 
kann nur Eigenschaften der imperativen Komponente angeben. 
Eine solche Eigenschaft der imperativen Komponente ist »hand- 
lungsveranlassendes Mittel sein» (wenn es sich um ein positives 
Gebot handelt) und »handlungshemmendes Mittel sein» (wenn 
es sich um ein negatives Gebot (Verbot) handelt).” 

Da die imperative Komponente keine theoretische Bedeutung 
hat, kann sie — und Imperative — nicht in theoretischem Zu- 
sammenhang, d.h. in einer Menge von Sätzen, die theoretische 
Bedeutung haben, auftreten. Wenn in theoretischem Zusammen- 
hang Imperative auftreten, so sind es nicht die Imperative selber, 
sondern Bezeichnungen der Imperative. D.h. es tritt dann ein 
Satz auf, wo die imperative Komponente genannt wird. So tritt 
in theoretischem Zusammenhang nicht der Imperativ »du sollst 
die Tur schliessen!»" auf, sondern »'du sollst die Tär schlies- 
sen!'». Der Imperativ wärde nur dann selber auftreten, wenn 
tatsächlich — aus irgendeinem Grunde — geboten werden 
wuärde, die Tur zu schliessen. In manchen Lehrbächern treten 


denen einige Handlungen einer Klasse von Handlungen, oder alle Handlungen 
einer Klasse von Handlungen geboten werden, wie auch andere Formen von Im- 
perativen, werden im folgenden nicht beräcksichtigt. Soviel ich sehen kann, wird 
aber nichts fär den vorliegenden Zusammenhang Neues eingeföhrt, wenn man 
derartige Imperative analysiert. 

3 Diese Eigenschaft der imperativen Komponente ist offenbar an weitere Be- 
dingungen gebunden. — Andererseits soll der Ausdruck »handlungsveranlassend 
sein» nicht bedeuten, dass die gebotene Handlung damit tatsächlich zustande- 
kommt. Ob dies der Fall ist, hängt von weiteren Bedingungen ab — wie stets 
ein Ursachsvorgang allein nicht eine Wirkung »hervorbringt». 

4 Der Ausdruck »du sollst> wird hier als imperative Komponente aufgefasst, 
obgleich er grammatisch ein Urteil ist. In dieser Weise wird auch im öblichen 
Sprachgebrauch manchmal der Ausdruck »du sollst> gebraucht. Der Ausdruck »du 
sollst» kann aber auch als Urteil fungieren. Das ist dann der Fall, wenn er etwa 
die gleiche Bedeutung hat wie das Urteil »dir ist geboten». 
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Imperative auf, wenn etwa verlangt wird, gewisse Aufgaben zu 
lösen. | 
Der Ausdruck »'Du sollst die Tär schliessen!» ist ein Name 
des Satzes »Du sollst die Tär schliessen!». Dieser Ausdruck hat 
theoretische Bedeutung. Er bezeichnet den Imperativ. 

Man kann einen Imperativ ausserdem zum Gegenstand eines 
Urteils machen. Während in der imperativen Komponente das 
Gebieten ausgedräckt wird, kann man in einem Urteil uber den 
Imperativ die imperative Komponente zum Gegenstand eines 
Urteils machen. Liegt ein Imperativ vor, dann kann man auch 
konstatieren, dass eine Handlung geboten ist. Liegt der Impera- 
tiv vor »du sollst die Tär schliessen!», dann kann man konsta- 
tieren, dass einem Subjekt S die Handlung (das Tär-Schliessen) 
geboten ist. Wird das Urteil dem gebotnormierten Subjekt mit- 
geteilt, dann erhält das Urteil etwa die Form »Dir ist geboten 
worden: die Tur schliessen». Ein solches Urteil soll als »Paral- 
lelurteil> zum Imperativ — oder auch kurz als »Parallelurteil>» 
— bezeichnet werden. 

Das Parallelurteil ist in folgender Weise aufgebaut: die im- 
perative Komponente bildet den Gegenstand des Urteils; das 
Moment, das in den Imperativ als Inhalt eingeht, wird dagegen 
wiederholt. Dementsprechend ist das Parallelurteil zum Impera- 
tiv »du sollst: die Tär schliessen!» in der Weise aufgebaut, dass 
die imperative Komponente zum Gegenstand eines Urteils wird. 
Das Parallelurteil zur imperativen Komponente hat — wenn das 
Urteil dem gebotnormierten Subjekt mitgeteilt wird — die Form 
»Dir ist geboten». Die Beschreibung der gebotenen Handlung 
wird wiederholt: »die Tur schliessen» (oder genauer: die Tur T 
zum Zeitpunkt t schliessen, resp.: dasjenige Handeln, das ein 
Schliessen der Tur T zum Zeitpunkt t — durch die Person P — 
ist). Das Urteil äber die imperative Komponente zusammen mit 
der Wiederholung der Beschreibung der gebotenen Handlung 
ergibt das Parallelurteil zum Imperativ. 

Um auf den Unterschied der beiden Momente eines Impera- 
tivs und der verschiedenartigen »Ubersetzung» der beiden Mo- 
mente eines Imperativs aufmerksam zu machen, ist in den letzten 
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Beispielen zwischen die imperative Komponente und die Be- 
schreibung der gebotenen Handlung, resp. zwischen das Parallel- 
utteil zur imperativen Komponente und die Beschreibung der 
gebotenen Handlung, ein Doppelpunkt gesetzt worden. Was 
rechts vom Doppelpunkt steht ist in beiden Ausdräcken — dem 
Imperativ und seinem Parallelurteil — identisch. Nur die linke 
Seite ist verändert. 

Auf diese Weise därfte der Ausdruck »die Handlung H ist 
geboten» resp. »'Handlung H' ist Inhalt eines Gebots» verständ- 
lich werden. Wenn gesagt wird »die Handlung H ist geboten»>, 
so ist damit gesagt: »diejenige Handlung, die H ist, ist geboten»>. 
»Geboten sein» wird demnach nicht von einer Handlung ausge- 
sagt. 


6. Diese Deutung des Ausdrucks »gebotene Handlung» ver- 
trägt sich mit dem Satz »die Handlung H ist geboten und nicht 
wirklich». Man kann sogar aus der Deutung des letzteren Satzes 
eine Bestätigung fär die Deutung des Ausdrucks »gebotene 
Handlung» entnehmen. 

Der Satz »die gebotene Handlung H ist nicht wirklich» ist die 
Konjunktion zweier Sätze: die Handlung H existiert nicht & die 
Handlung H ist geboten. 

Der negative Existentialsatz »die Handlung H ist nicht wirk- 
lich (existiert nicht)» sagt nicht, dass die Handlung H nicht die 
Eigenschaft hat zu existieren. Im Existentialurteil wird nicht von 
einem Gegenstand die Existenz ausgesagt oder verneint. Auch 
hier handelt es sich um eine Beschreibung der Handlung. 

In den beiden Sätzen der Konjunktion kann daher der Aus- 
druck »Handlung H> in einheitlicher Weise gedeutet werden. 
In beiden Sätzen ist »Handlung H> eine Beschreibung, von der 
einerseits gesagt wird, dass man von ihr nicht Existenz aussagen 
kann, andererseits dass sie die Eigenschaft »geboten sein» hat. 

Entsprechendes gilt offenbar auch för den Satz: die Flandlung 
H ist wirklich und ist nicht geboten. 

Auf diese Weise scheint man die Schwierigkeit lösen zu kön- 
nen, dass man einem nicht wirklichen Gegenstand eine Eigen- 
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schaft zuschreiben könne. Die Lösung besteht darin, dass »gebo- 
ten sein» nicht als Eigenschaft einer Handlung aufgefasst wer- 
den kann. 


7. Es liegt nahe, diese Deutung auch auf den Satz »die Hand- 
lung H ist Pflicht> anzuwenden, wenn er als Urteil fungiert. 
Dann wärde »Pflicht sein» nicht als Eigenschaft einer Handlung 
aufgefasst werden. »Handlung H» wäre als Beschreibung auf- 
zufassen. Der Satz »die Handlung H ist Pflicht> wärde dann 
bedeuten: »'Handlung H” ist Inhalt eines verpflichtenden Ge- 
bots».? 

Ist diese Deutung richtig, dann sind beide Schwierigkeiten, 
die mit dem Ausdruck >Handlung, die Pflicht ist> verbunden zu 
sein schienen, entfallen. Wenn »Pflicht sein» nicht als Prädikat 
einer Handlung aufgefasst wird, dann kann weder gesagt wer- 
den, dass »Pflicht sein» Eigenschaft einer wirklichen noch einer 
nicht wirklichen Handlung ist. 

8. In manchen Fällen scheint die vorgeschlagene Deutung des 
Ausdrucks »die Handlung H ist geboten» nicht richtig zu sein. 
D. h. in manchen Sätzen scheint »geboten sein» von Handlungen 
ausgesagt zu werden. »Geboten sein» wäre in diesen Sätzen als 
Eigenschaft von Handlungen aufzufassen. Dies scheint etwa bei 
folgendem Satze der Falle zu sein: »Diese Handlung ist (war) 
geboten», wobei der Ausdruck »diese Handlung» auf eine auf- 
gewiesene Handlung hinweist. ; 

Aber auch in diesem Falle scheint die obige Deutung möglich 
zu sein. Den eben angefuhrten Satz kann man in folgender Weise 
analysieren: »dies ist eine Handlung H» & »'Handlung H' ist 
geboten». Auch in diesem Falle wärde »geboten sein» nicht von 
einer Handlung prädiziert werden. 


> Was unter dem Ausdruck »verpflichtendes Gebot» zu verstehen ist, soll hier 
nicht diskutiert werden. Es scheint möglich zu sein, diesen Ausdruck u. a. so zu 
deuten, dass es sich um ein Gebot handelt, dessen imperative Komponente eine 
bestimmte Eigenschaft hat, durch die sie sich von anderen imperativen Kompo- 
nenten nicht-verpflichtender Gebote unterscheidet. 


Man and Society 
by 


ÅKE PETZÄLL 


(Presidential address at the International Students” Course »Man and Society» 
in Lund 28th April —15th May 1950) 


When looking at the programme of this Internationl Students” 
Course in Lund I got rather puzzled at seeing the subject chosen 
for me to speak upon. I have been commissioned to speak upon 
something called a »General Introduction», and as a philosopher 
I have pondered a good deal on the import of that theme. If 
what is expected from me is some directive lines for the course I 
most definitely decline, for I do not wish to get at cross pur- 
poses from the very beginning with my honoured colleagues and 
their audience, and I really hope that you will all take a very 
personal active part in the discussions to come. Neither should 
I venture to give a general introduction to such a far-reaching 
and multifarious topic as that which has been put up as the point 
of aim of all our discussions, formulated as: »Man and Society», 
for gone are the days when all the sciences bound up with that 
topic were still small enough to play together on the yard of 
mother philosophy. 

In this state of slight embarrassment I will resort to an old 
rule to the effect that when you don't quite know what to say 
you should tell a story. 

My story is rather trivial, but it contains harmonies and dis- 
harmonies, idyll and tragedy, like life itself. It is a story about 
three brothers, who grew up in what we call a good home. By 
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tough energy the family had acquired an honoured social posi- 
tion. They possessed a rather important sawmill and large woods. 

In these circumstances the sons all of them get a very good 
education. After school they all enter into the firm of the family 
which gradually passes into their own hands. 

The eldest of them, James, who is of a somewhat nervous 
and dominating disposition, rather early marries and founds a 
family of his own. He is then the head of the firm. The second 
brother, Albert, who is a more pliable and undecided character, 
is rather completely dominated by his elder brother. The young- 
est brother, John, is somewhat fast in his habits, he by no means 
disdains the good of life, but his main interest is the sawmill 
and above all its technical running, which he has got to his lot 
to superintend. When the parents of the brothers are dead the 
inheritance is parted amicably. Each of the brothers gets a rather 
considerable fortune, and the sawmill they have in common. 

Everything seems to be alright. But there is a weak point. 
John, the youngest brother, has married beneath him. Neither 
the family nor the other inhabitants of the community have 
quite accepted his wife. She incites John against his brothers. 
She also tries to persuade him to separate from the firm in order, 
among other things, that she might get more money for her 
Own use. 

Such is the situation when an economic crisis sweeps over the 
world. Now the opinions conflict as to the management of the 
sawmill. When John sees the firm in danger he insists on being 
bought out of it. His brothers contend that he is in the hands 
of his wife who wants more money, and refuse. Then John 
turns to a lawyer and there begins a very long and complicated 
suit which his brothers do all they can to draw out as much as 
possible. When at last John wins the action his brothers refuse 
to pay him anything, though they are ordered by the highest 
authority to do so. 

John is now in a desperate situation. Once so well off, he has 
now not even the money for the day, his debts increase and on 
the top of everything else his wife gets seriously ill. This all 
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though he has a legal right to a considerable fortune which might 
give him an opportunity to live his own independent life. 

He now gets the idea to fell trees on his own account and sell 
them in order to be capable of supporting himself and his wife. 
His brothers get furious and send the police after him repeatedly. 

Thus the situation is quite changed. The idyllic picture of 
effective co-operation has been replaced by quite another. En- 
mity, hate and fear dominate the new one. There are terrible 
scenes when the brothers meet in the wood. They even arm them- 
selves when they expect to meet. One day the accident happens: 
after a furious quarrel a shot from John's gun kills James. 

John is sentenced to penal servitude for fifteen years. He is 
fifty years of age then, and one may truly say that two human 
lives have got lost and much misfortune has befallen many other 
people through this accident. 

When I met John in the gaol he made upon me an impression 
which perhaps is best accounted for by saying that I wished that 
I had been allowed to take him out in life again in order to give 
him a position of trust at my own risk. But he had to remain in 
prison for many years, that's the demand of the law of society. 

There is a note in the dossier of records of John's case to the 
effect that there was nothing about him which might have in- 
dicated his being likely to become a criminal. It might also quite 
well be urged that it was by mere chance that the killing shot 
did come exactly from his gun. 

Why do I tell this story? Because I think it might rather ap- 
propriately have been headed »Man and Society». 

The drama of the three brothers might be considered from 
two quite different points of view, that of society, and that of 
John's. 

To analyze social behaviour from the points of view of group 
psychology is in fashion for the moment. This is quite practic- 
able in our case. We have to do with a family, the behaviour 
of which is determined by traditions and activities around a 
common source of income, which binds together the different 
individuals of the group by means of tradition and social ambi- 
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tions. The very character of this source of income is such that 
a certain division of labour and a certain uniformity of behaviour 
are quite naturally brought about. But this group-unit is not 
quite closed. Owing to his marriage John happens to get in- 
volved in a relation adverse to the behaviour of his native group 
and becomes the object of the collective disapproval of the com- 
munity he originally belongs to and still has to belong to. And 
so he gets into the troublesome situation which is inseparably 
bound up with the living on a borderline. In such a situation 
the conditions are given for internal as well as external conflicts. 

But our behaviour is not determined only by our belonging to 
a certain group. The technical, economical and social changes in 
society are determined by factors which extend beyond the 
groups and seem to be altogether independent of them. The 
family of the three brothers partakes of the development from 
the patriarchal handicraft society to that of capitalistic industry. 
Their firm is also dependent on the fluctuations of the world 
market. Even their sawmill is affected by a crisis which extends 
all over the world. That crisis becomes a real ordeal because it 
demands provisory and unaccustomed modes of behaviour, very 
different from those earlier experienced and practised by the 
members of the group. The economic change puts old modes 
of behaviour out of practice. Economic, social and political 
changes often burst even groups which are very firmly welded 
together. 

In the conflict situation the three brothers appeal to a higher 
instance, to the state. In modern society they cannot administer 
justice themselves but have to appeal to legal authority. Their 
behaviour is so far also determined by the institutions built up 
for the preservation of social order. They make full use of them 
but these institutions of the state fail to solve the conflict. Then 
their behaviour is forcibly broken away from the traditions of 
the group, from economic deliberation and from reverence for 
law. 

But not until the irreparable damage is brought about the 
state intervenes with all its majestry. John has happened to com- 
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mit an action which law denotes as murder. And he is excluded 
from the social community. 


In this way the drama might be analysed from the point of 
view of society. But how does it look from that of John himself? 


He often says that he finds it difficult to express himself 
»when passing from the matters of fact of the case to his own 
feelings», What is to him decisive is that he has been taken in: 
firstly by his brothers who withheld from him his inheritance, 
secondly by the social authorities who did not intervene with 
sufficient effectiveness on behalf of him. He is the wronged 
party and has fallen victim of a situation which he could not 
possibly have mastered. 

In a case like this we have to do with a man who stands 
alone, isolated from his group, alone in his struggle for life and 
alone against society. 


What can such a man reasonably urge against society and 
state? He might say that he has not got the support he ought 
to have got. He might also say, most of us would think, that 
it is unreasonable to shut him up in gaol for the rest of his life. 
We realize in this case, as in so very many others, how ineffec- 
tively the social institutions are adapted to vital needs of the in- 
dividual because of the extreme generality of the system of rules 
they work with and the one-way coercion they apply to the 
manifold different individuals of which society consists. 


But /s not, it may be asked, the behaviour of human individ- 
uals, determined as it is by their belonging to a group and by 
economic factors, in effect uniform enough to make the general 
system of rules sufficiently practicable? This question is best an- 
swered by pointing at the numberless cases in which, in all states, 
the existent systems of rules and means of coercion palpably fall 
short of functioning satisfactorily to establish social order and 
harmony. In modern civilisation »man» is not adapted to »so- 
ciety» and »society» not to »man». 


This unfortunate fact does not simply depend on the very 
great difficulties which the question of the adaptation of man 
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to society and society to man is naturally bound up with owing 
to its extreme complexity. There is, I think, a fundamental defect 
in present day social thinking as such. For want of better expres- 
sion I denote that defect as the prejudice of collectivity. In our 
views of law and justice and society nowadays the individual as 
such runs the risk of being altogether dissolved and absorbed in 
the collectivity. State, class, group and the different social insti- 
tutions predominate in our views of the human individual. 

Let me illustrate this with two examples, one from jurisprud- 
ence and one from sociology. 

1. After new trial a man here in Sweden was recently released 
after having been imprisoned for fifteen years, wrongfully ac- 
cused of murder. When he claimed indemnity from the state it 
was in sober earnest urged by a magistrate that from the com- 
pensation to the man deduction should be made for the cost of 
board and lodging during his time in gaol! Note that the man 
had been declared not guilty. Even considering the calm tardiness 
of Swedes in reacting, it seems strange that this astounding col- 
lectivity reasoning did not stir up any considerable indignation 
in this country. 

2. Certain sociological investigations in Sweden recently con- 
cerning the workers attitude to his job have shown that to a con- 
siderable extent the workers avoid applying to the official works 
committees with their troubles and prefer consulting their fore- 
men instead. This has been wondered at. To collectivity think- 
ing it obviously seems most natural to expect that workmen 
should in the first place apply to a formally elected social insti- 
tution, created purposely for their benefit. It overlooks the cir- 
cumstance that the foreman, in virtue of his personality as being 
the man he is, might be a better curer of souls. 

In order to make further progress towards the solution of the 
problem of Man and Society I think we have to take up anew 
for study the individual such as he really is. We have to force 
our way through the whole lumber of false constructions and 
prejudices of collectivity thinking. The goal we shall reach, if 
ever we shall reach it, only when the whole material of social 
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science consists of case-studies completely covering the whole 
field of human behaviour. I shall confine myself here to merely 
indicating how I think such research should be carried out. The 
aim is to combine a maximum of concreteness in the underlying 
material with a maximum of accuracy and universality in the 
inferences drawn. The point of departure may first, in adhesion 
to W. I. THOMAS and OLOF KINBERG be indicated in the fol- 
lowing way. 

Every reaction of an individual is determined both by en- 
vironment and personality. The psychological and social be- 
haviour of the individual is above all determined by the reac- 
tions of the nervous system. This system has as it were an internal 
environment of its own, a humoral environment. An increase of 
the normal alcoholic percentage 'of the blood, for example, 
brings about changes in this internal environment. It is clear 
that injuries caused by misuse of poison, deseases or accidents 
can be dominant factors in this internal environment. — The 
external environment can be said to be of two kinds: 1. the 
physical-cosmical (light, heat, humidity, athmospheric pressure, 
electrical radiation, mechanical powers, etc.), influencing the 
nervous system, either directly by causing changes in the brain, 
or, indirectly, by changing the internal humoral environment, 
2. the psychological, manifesting itself by the organs of sense, 
especially sight and hearing. The psychological environment 
reveals its presence to the individual by stimuli acting on the 
nervo-physiological apparatus. Consequently, in explaining any 
behaviour, we cannot detach the individual character of the 
nervous system from the psychological environment. The result 
of this is that the world of each individual is his specific world. 
He reacts in his own way with his specific internal environment 
on the external environment. »The individual only reacts accord- 
ing to his own experiences and these are not what a strictly ob- 
jective observer — supposing there is any such observer — 
would find in the environment of an individual. What the indi- 
vidual finds in his environment depends on his active attitude 
to it, the demands he makes on it, the needs he tries to satisfy 
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and his means of satisfying them.» (KINBERG, Incestproblemet 
[The problem of incest], Stockholm 1943, pp. 58 £.) 

Well, this is the point of departure only. In order to find our 
way to the real understanding of the problem of Man and So- 
ciety we must pass on from this primary determination of indi- 
vidual and environment. The very nerve of the problem is usu- 
ally understood to be that the individual as a member of his 
society is in effect to be regarded as both a causal product of a 
current of events and as a self-dependent, purposive agent, acting 
on his own responsibility. This is a fact which has given birth 
to endless discussions and phantastical constructions, and these 
again have impeded our investigation and understanding of the 
reactions of the individual such as they really are. 

I for my part am in the habit of preaching that in dealing with 
the question of the individual's reactions we must tackle the very 
initial phase of human behaviour. We must keep in mind what 
modern epistemology and modern psychology have taught us 
concerning the primary experience. We must take notice of the 
fact that the primary cognition of the individual is active, that 
even perception is final. The active character of perception is 
reflected even in the expressions of our languages, such as »to 
perceive something», »s'appercevoir de quelquechose», »etwas 
wahrnehmen». 

This original activity should be, I utge, the primary object 
of our investigation when we try to understand the individual 
as individual. To begin with we must remember that each thing 
we perceive is to a great extent a creation of our individual 
mind. We have stated already that the world of every individual 
is his specific world. This implies, as regards perception, that 
each perception is stamped by the individual's past experiences, 
including the very embryology of experience. Each experienced 
thing is completed, interpreted and understood by the aid of his 
whole mass of experience virtually at hand in every moment of 
experience. But further, perception is final even in the sense 
that it is embodied in our activity taken as a whole, past, pre- 
sent and future. I have often pointed out to my pupils that to 
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illustrate this one might choose almost any modern handbook 
in psychology for quotation. To take just one instance: D. M. 
JOHNSON in his Essentials of Psychology (New York 1948) 
Writes: »The raw material delivered to the brain by the sense 
organs via the sensory nerves is used and interpreted by the in- 
dividual in accordance with his past experience and in further- 
ance of whatever activities he may be engaged in at the moment.» 
(p. 101.) 

The things are to us always means to the ends of our activity. 
They are to me in my individual peculiarity and with my indi- 
vidual aims exactly what they are made to be in a world like 
mine. Even in perceiving them I determine them in accordance 
with my individual aims and ends. I value and select spontane- 
ously in perceiving whatever I perceive. 

If this all were carried out in detail we should find that there 
is no proper opposition between the two views of the individual 
as a member of society which a while ago I mentioned as con- 
stituting, according to common opinion, the very nerve of the 
problem of Man and Society. It is perfectly possible to conceive 
the individual both as a causal product of a current of events 
and as a self-dependent unit with his specific nature including 
his aimes. The extreme importance of studying him in exactly 
that capacity is what I have here urged against the shallow col- 
lectivity thinking. And not until we have learnt to take due re- 
gard to the individual in that capacity will the problem of Man 
and Society get its proper treatment. 

The three brothers of our story are products of their environ- 
ment. We may give a pretty full explanation of the accident by 
merely considering them as such products. This does not of 
course justify the conclusion of foolish fatalism that the acci- 
dent could not have been prevented. But not until we have learnt 
how human beings like James, Albert and John are constituted 
as individuals we shall have the full knowledge of the case, and 
not until then we shall be capable of knowing how a social order 
should be constructed in order to function perfectly, i.e. bring 
about the adaptation of society to man and man to society. 
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In this short introduction to our course I have particularly 
stressed the member »Man» of our theme, »Man and Society». I 
have done this from a hopeful conviction that university youth 
from any country or centre of culture will in our days be par- 
ticularly anxious for paying due attention to that member when 
discussing the question of Man and Society and will have a keen 
sense for its extreme, and in fact primary, importance. I there- 
fore allow myself to finish this address with some words from 
one of the most distinguished criminologists of France which 
seem to me to tell us something very vital to keep in mind when 
we approach the question to be discussed during these days and 
which you may regard as expressing the general background of 
the few indications given here at the opening of the course. In 
DONNEDIEUX DE VABRES own words: »La subordination com- 
pléte des droits de F'individu aux intéréts de V'Etat nous parait 
contrair å la nature. L'homme, doué de sentiment et de raison, 
est une réalité permanante; I'Etat est une construction artificielle, 
correspondante å une période déterminée de I'histoire. — L'in- 
dividu est un fin. L'Etat n'est qu'un moyen.» 
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O perationism has almost become a catchword among socio- 
logists and psychologists, more so, however, among the former 
than among the latter. It is easy to understand the great interest 
these scientists have shown for operationism. Sociology and psy- 
chology are relatively new sciences and have therefore to resort 
to a discussion of their methods, to seek to explain their concepts 
which are often taken from the unprecise everyday speech. When 
a scientist is in search of a philosophic analysis of his science, 
he more or less consciously accepts the current philosophic tradi- 
tion as a basis. Since operationism arose in the United States of 
America, it was quite natural that its philosophic foundation 
was in accordance with the pragmatic tradition. Indeed, the two 
great American psychologists, WILLIAM JAMES and JOHN 
DEWEY, were also pragmatic philosophers. But surprisingly 
enough, it was not these two who gave operationism its direct 
impetus. The founder of operationism was a physicist, P. W. 
BRIDGMAN. He came to that point of view through his attempt 
to explain the differences between macro-physical and corres- 
ponding micto-physical concepts. To BRIDGMAN, operationism 
was only a method of definition, not a new »philosophy». How- 
ever, its consequences caused even BRIDGMAN to treat it as more 
than merely a method of definition. He contended that it ought 
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to be applicable to most sciences. But difficulties were bound to 
arise out of such a generalisation. Just because it was applicable 
to physics did not mean that operationism could be applied even 
for instance to psychology and sociology. 

I assume that the reader is acquainted with the main ideas of 
operationism. I myself have dealt with it in my book »Sociolo- 
giens Grundförutsättningar» (1943) (>The Foundations of So- 
ciology»), where I have endeavoured to integrate this method 
among others in sociology. According to the conception advanced 
there, operationism has its own place in sociological methodo- 
logy, but the sociological method-problem is not exhausted by 
its reference to operationism. In this article I shall endeavour 
to point out the limitations of the operational method, with spe- 
cial reference to the discussion of operationism that has taken 
place in recent years. In this connection it may be mentioned 
that P. W. BRIDGMAN himself, in »Reflections of a Physicist» 
(1950), which consists of a collection of essays and papers, on 
many important points corrected the misconceptions often 
caused by his earlier statements. 

One may perhaps best understand the tendency in operationism 
to become a general philosophy if one follows the development 
of American philosophy. For, in the history of philosophy, opera- 
tionism is a typical American conception. It is, as previously 
mentioned, a result of pragmatism. But just because American 
pragmatism is not a uniform conception, it is quite natural that 
there should be several tendencies in operationism. The basic 
ideas of operationism may be most easily understood on the 
basis of CHARLES S. PEIRCE's pragmatism. The goal of both con- 
ceptions is the same: »to make our ideas clear»." At the same 
time, PEIRCE stated, this method enables us to catch the meaning 
of the words by deriving the meaning from the operation called 
experiment. »Hardness» can only be distinguished from »soft- 
ness» by means of a test, e. g., scratching the hard surface. The 
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concept is actually »equivalent to declaring that a certain opera- 
tion ... if performed upon that object, would ... be followed 
by a result of a definite general description».” How closely the 
pragmatic point of view is linked up with so-called meanings is 
shown particularly by the following statement: »In order to as- 
certain the meaning of an intellectual conception, one should 
consider what practical consequences might conceivably result by 
necessity from the truth of that conception; and the sum of these 
consequences will constitute the entire meaning of the concep- 
tion.» 

To WILLIAM JAMES, pragmatism has in certain connections a 
strong meaning with practical implications; it is therefore har- 
der to class operationism with JAMES's pragmatism than with 
PEIRCE's philosophy. Therefore, operationism is much closer to 
what JOHN DEWEY calls instrumentalism or experimentalism. 
In his book, »The Quest for Certainty», 1929, DEWEY is in full 
agreement with BRIDGMAN's operationism: »The adoption of 
this point of view with respect to the meaning and content of 
thinking, and so to the validity or soundness of the ideas by 
means of which we understand natural events, makes possible 

what has been lacking throughout the history of thought, a 
genuinely experimental empiricism.»" According to DEWEY's 
ideas as expressed in that book, definitions should be operational, 
partly with regard to their formulation »in terms of operations 
actual or imaginatively possible», and partly with regard to the 
consequences of those operations in relation to »concrete experi- 
ence».” WERKMEISTER, in his excellent work on the history of 
American philosophy, points out that DEWEY has in mind the 
consequences for the future but thereby runs into certain dif- 
ficulties. In the first place, it is difficult to distinguish between 
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potential consequences and the history of the whole process. Se- 
condly, there arise difficulties in the way of evaluating past ac- 
tions.” These objections may be considered as attacking all opera- 
tionism. In the first objection there is the difficulty of explaining 
hypothetical conclusions with the help of operationism. This 
problem has been thoroughly discussed in a symposium on opera- 
tionism in the »Psychological Review», 1945. The other objec- 
tion consists in the inability of operationism to be a methodo- 
logy for historical science. Modern philosophy has on the whole 
shown little interest for this methodology, and the same lack of 
interest is found again in operationism. Since certain branches 
of sociology cannot avoid the historical aspect, operationism 
becomes insufficient for sociology, at least in that respect. 
Now it is easy to understand, against the background of prag- 
matic philosophy, some of BRIDGMAN's formulations of opera- 
tionism. The following five formulations may be given: I) »The 
concept is synonymous with the corresponding set of opera- 
tions».” II) »The proper definition of a concept is not in terms 
of its properties but in terms of actual operations».” III) »All 
our knowledge must inescapably be relative to the operations 
selected»."” IV) The »true meaning of a term is what a man 
does with it, not what he says about it».” (But BRIDGMAN does 
not seem to emphasize the effects of the concept as PEIRCE and 
DEWEY did.) V) »Analysis of the conditions attendant on the 
use of the term is an analysis of operations. From this point of 
View, meanings are operational». In operationism we must ana- 
lyse what we do »when we are confronted with any concrete 
physical situation to which we attempt to apply the concept». 
This latter meaning (V) of operationism has not been given 
much attention in psychology and sociology, perhaps because it 
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says so little. This formula implies that the concept is not abso- 
lute but varies with the condition for its formulation, viz., with 
the concrete situation. Recently, however, this concrete meaning 
has been taken up for examination. In a very critical article about 
operationism in »Mind> (COST R. PETERS accepts the latter in 
its concrete sense; but not in the sense that a concept »stands 
for the operations».” It may be said that PETERS” objections 
hit at operationism in two respects. In the first place, he only 
accepts the operationist formula we gave under V). In the se- 
cond place, he is of the opinion that operationism is only a 
method of verifying. These limitations prevent operationism 
from saying anything positive and leave it as merely a criticism 
of metaphysics. PETERS writes very caustically: »Metaphysicians 
may have trembled but few working scientists have ever attempt- 
ed to put into practice such a fantastic recipe.» To limit philo- 
sophy to such a verification method involves, according to him, 
the danger which WHITEHEAD has thus expressed: »To set limits 
to speculations is treason to the future.» 

Undoubtedly here, PETERS goes too far in his criticism. In 
philosophy, just as in sociology and psychology, there are a num- 
ber of so-called absolute concepts. One speaks about length as 
something real in itself, about time, space, human nature, justice, 
about instinct, habit, etc. These concepts become »pure» concepts, 
»absolute» concepts, often even in the Platonic sense of the word. 
The importance of operationism in this criticism of the absolute 
concepts appears for instance from a recently published book by 
PH. FRANK, in which he seeks, with the help of operationism, 
to find an objective basis for moral philosophy without thereby 
accepting the absoluteness of the moral concepts. According to 
FRANK, KANT's Categorical Imperative is an absolute concept. 
It cannot be applied to concrete situations, i. e. it cannot be de- 
fined operationally. The taking of life is not always something 
immoral, but is only so under certain conditions. Thus, in war, 
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in the case of a criminal being executed, etc., conditions obtain 
which may make killing morally permissible. In true operational 
manner, FRANK seeks to apply different terms to different situa- 
tions, such as »killing>», viz. »liquidating» or »execution»."” One 
undetstands that FRANK — like many other operationists — 
wishes to link up operationism with semantics. By means of this 
relativism and qualification of the concept implied in operatio- 
nism, the language is enriched from a semantic point of view." 
This generalisation, which holds true not only of the moral but 
also of the political concepts, e. g. the concept democracy, pre- 
vents us from considering the concepts as absolute but they are 
still objective. The operational point of view is maintained by 
FRANK also in the sense that moral concepts are to be studied as 
symbols of human action, of human behaviour." It might be ob- 
jected, however, that FRANK has hereby reduced moral philo- 
sophy to sociology and psychology, i.e. to a science of actual 
human behaviour, despite his view that operationally defined 
moral concepts may be a guide to man in his moral conduct.” 

Just as we can find in BRIDGMAN's work different nuances of 
operationism, the same holds true for FRANK. Point V) above 
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seems to be the most important one for FRANK. If a concept 
cannot be applied to a concrete situation then the concept is 
meaningless, according to FRANK, and the absolute moral con- 
cepts are therefore meaningless. It may be argued, however, as 
was suggested above, whether a conflict of values may be solved 
by operationism thus defined. It is certainly possible to say that 
there is a difference between »killing» and »liquidating», but is 
»liquidating» permissible in all situations. FRANK further quotes 
the definition given under point III). Actually this operationism 
is acceptable but that definition does not exhaust the epistemo- 
logical problem nor can it solve a conflict of values, since a 
ceriterion is required according to which the particular operations 
ought to be chosen. In general, the operationists fall back here 
on the pragmatic point of view, and one may ask whether opera- 
tionism in this sense adds anything new to pragmatism or over- 
comes the difficulties that are involved in pragmatism. A more 
direct pragmatic implication of operationism may be found in 
the following definition which FRANK quotes from PEIRCE: 
»Rule for attaining clearness: consider what effects that might 
conceivably have practical bearings, we conceive the object of 
our conception to have. Then our conception of these effects is 
the whole of our conception of the object.» However, FRANK 
makes a curious modification of that pragmatism. He sees, for 
instance, in the Nazi concepts »Aryan» and »Non-Aryan» some- 
thing unscientific, at the same time regarding them as conflict- 
ing with the »pragmatic spirit of science». But it is inexplicable 
how FRANK can fail to notice how these concepts are typically 
pragmatic, and therefore it is not all clear what FRANK means 
by »the pragmatic spirit of science». In any case, pragmatism in 
the form expressed by FRANK is far too indefinite to be used 
for solving a conflict of values. 

FRANK quotes also the most usual formulations of operatio- 
nism, viz. that the »concept stands for operations» or that »the 
concept is synonymous with the corresponding set of opera- 
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tions».”” Since FRANK actually applies exclusively the concrete 
aspect of operationism, they cannot contribute to his solution 
of the moral philosophical problem. But as those formulations 
are the most important expressions of operationism and because 
of their general implication may include the remaining formula- 
tions, we must analyse precisely those conceptions. 

It might be supposed that the formulations imply that the 
concept should correspond to the operations whereby the thing 
to be defined is brought about. It is not to be defined with re- 


gard to its properties. As an illustration of a proper definition, 


it has been suggested to define the chocolate-cake not in terms 
of what it is but of how it is made, by giving the recipe. G. A. 
LUNDBERG insists, however, that the recipe consists only of a 
group of words, and therefore »Strictly speaking, we might con- 
tend that it is the actual performance of baking a cake which 
constitutes the definition. To the extent that the words of the 
recipe designate accurately all the steps in the performance, 
however, we call the recipe an operational definition of the cake 
in question».”” 

In the actual work, the difference between the recipe and the 
actual procedure is more complex than appears from LUNDBERG'S 
account. We have here on the one hand a more general direction, 
on the other, a concrete procedure, and there is no guarantee that 
the concrete procedure occurs exactly in accordance with the di- 
rection. In this particular example, it is easy to test practical 
applicability of the recipe, but a scientific theory or hypothesis 
cannot be tested quite so easily. Here we meet once more the 
difficulties inherent in operationism when it is a question of 
dealing with hypothetical truths, just like with verbal, purely 
mental operations. BRIDGMAN has particularly drawn attention 
to these operations, which he calls »mental operations» or »paper 
and pencil operations» in his latest work." He considers them 
to be in full agreement with operationism, but we would be 
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hard put to reconcile them with his definition of operationism 
we have quoted under point IV). 

Besides these two possibilities — the operations being the ac- 
tual operations and the operations consisting in the verbal direc- 
tions — to give expression to the thesis »the concept stands for 
the operations» one might conceive of a third possibility. The 
operationally defined concept stands for the operations the indi- 
vidual performs by his reactions to the object. Sweetness is thus 
that which achieves certain effects when the individual carries 
out a certain operation, CEOTTASteS it with his tongue. Hardness 
is that which produces certain effects when the individual 
scratches it with another object, etc. 

These three methods of interpretation are indeed consistent 
with one another, if we take »operation» in a wider sense, but 
then we ought to ask ourselves if operationism would not thereby 
border on what PETERS calls nonsense. But we think PETERS has 
gone to far, operationism may still be a guide. A concept can- 
not be thought of without a concept-formation. Thus in micro- 
physics, one may not lay down any principle of causality, as in 
the operations which applied there, the dynamics of the pheno- 
mena behave without apparent causal relations. In the same way 
there is a case for indeterminism in micro-physics, but in macro- 
physics determinism applies. To decide whether determinism or 
indeterminism is absolutely valid is impossible. Thus operationism 
prevents one from applying a conclusion to two fields in which 
different methods are applied. This also holds true with regard to 
our most common concepts, e. g. »length», to take an instance 
often mentioned by BRIDGMAN. BRIDGMAN here says: »Since 
EINSTEIN's operations were different from our operations above, 
his "length does not mean the same as our ”length'.»”” From this 
BRIDGMAN derives the logical conclusion that if one uses two 
different operations, one also gets two different concepts.” 

Now does this view not lead to a theory of knowledge which 
renders all general concepts impossible? This tendency can be 
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found in BRIDGMAN's work although he does not follow it to 
its fullest conclusion. One might wonder why only the macro- 
physical length and the micro-physical length are to be con- 
sidered as different concepts. Why not also other concepts of 
length, according to whether we measure objects with a yard- 
stick, with an inch-tape, with triangulation, etc.” Furthermore, it 
is incomprehensible why we should call EINSTEIN's concept of 
length »length» and not for instance, »height». Another concept 
is »horsepower». LUNDBERG says that this concept has nothing 
at all to do with a horse.” Maybe, but why has it been called 
»horsepower»? Why not call it »yellowness», and say for instance 
that the motor-car has so and so many »yellownesses»? 

There is a possibility of avoiding these absurd consequences, 
if one takes seriously the pragmatic implications of operatio- 
nism. If the effects of two operations are the same, the concepts 
should also be the same. One may define a concept by means 
of a mental operation, but also by means of an experimental 
operation. The operations are different but the concepts may be 
considered to be the same. The above-mentioned absurdity is 
therefore due to one paying heed to only one definition of opera- 
tionism. One really has caught hold of only one part of the ne- 
cessary operation. The same thing you find among operationists 
— in sociology particularly by G. A. LUNDBERG — who main- 
tain that such concepts as speed, horsepower, etc. are defined by 
means of mathematical formulx, e. g. speed equals d : t. But here 
they have ignored the operations used to achieve these formule. 
A lapse has occurred in the reasoning of those operationists. 
Operationism is regarded as consisting in the operations per- 
formed with the concepts and not in those used for establish- 
ing them. Thereby operationism has given rise to pure tautolo- 
gical assertions. According to LUNDBERG, time, temperature, 
electricity, are something one measures with certain instruments, 
e. g. clocks, thermometers, ammeters, etc.” In psychology, intel- 
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ligence is regarded as that which is measured by intelligence 
tests. Particularly in this latter example one sees the absurdity 
of operationism, if one accepts an operationism which ignores 
the genetic as well as the pragmatic points of view. 

First and foremost, the above definition obviously gives fise 
to a vicious circle since the concept »intelligence» is already 
implied in the concept »intelligence test». The same is true of 
the principle »length» if one says that length is that which is 
measured with a yardstick. Neither BRIDGMAN nor FRANK will 
see a circle here. But even if they have succeeded to some extent 
in breaking the vicious circle in their theory it is because they 
have gone beyond their own definition of operationism. But in 
the operational definitions, the vicious circle remains. What pre- 
vents certain operationists from avoiding the circle is their at- 
tempt to identify the concept with a mathematical formula. The 


Intelligence Quotient is - Xx 100. But this formula is of 


scientific interest only if one succeeds in establishing a test which 
gives true expression of an individual's intelligence. The mathe- 
matical formula can then be applied by a person without any 
scientific training. The definition of intelligence as that which 
may be measured by intelligence tests is very useful for those 
who are only mechanically applying the measurement, as they 
need not speculate as to the reality of the measurement, whether 
it actually measures that which they themselves would call in- 
telligence. For instance, one ought not to consider a person as 
unintelligent because he has a low I. Q. But for scientific use 
this limitation is untenable in the long run, and it also makes 
for an unnecessary limitation of operationism. It should be pos- 
sible to operationally define intelligence thus: Intelligence is 
the capacity of the individual to solve certain problems and to 
adapt himself more easily to a certain environment. This defi- 
nition is of course inadequate so long as one does not know 
what problems are solved by intelligence, but that limitation 
need not worry us here. It is of main importance in this con- 
nexion that not the operations of I.Q. measurement but the 
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operations of the intelligence itself that are decisive for the de- 
finition, and a measurement of the intelligence is only adequate 
when it fully corresponds to the performance of intelligence in 
concrete life. If one now distinguishes between verbal intellig- 
ence, mathematical intelligence, inductive intelligence, etc., then 
one may certainly distinguish these types from one another by 
means of tests, but before one knows what a verbal test actually 
means, one must know what is implied by the term verbal in- 
telligence, or merely the term verbal. If one says that verbal 
intelligence is that which is measured by verbal tests, it is a good 
explanation for somebody who already knows what a verbal 
test is, but not for someone who is trying to understand the dif- 
ference between verbal and mathematical tests or between verbal 
and mathematical talents. 

Indeed, concepts do not occur ready-made in science, but they 
are not created iz vacuo either. One tries at least to relate them 
to other concepts. Operationists are therefore discussing whether 
there might arise of necessity an infinite regression.” It is, how- 
ever, possible to interrupt this regression by either referring to 
earlier scientific experience or by wholly relying on common 
sense. One tries in any case to maintain a continuity with earlier 
experience, be it scientific, or common sense, or a science-imbued 
common sense. It may be said that most often it is quite con- 
ventional what is regarded as the limit of regression. It is neces- 
sary to follow this development and not merely content oneself 
with an established formula for the definition of a concept. 
Therefore it is insufficient to say that one may define intelligence 
by intelligencetests or that temperature is that which is measured 
with a thermometer or that time is that which is measured with 
a clock. BRIDGMAN does not look as simply at that problem as, 
for instance, some psychologists and sociologists do. BRIDGMAN 
says that he will not define what a clock is.” In sociology, it is 
a question of feeling one's way toward a new method, and so 


0 Vide e. g. »Symposium on Operationism» in Psychological Review 1945, 
p. 241. 
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one must say, like BRIDGMAN, that the measuring-instrument 
cannot be operationally established. This is an important limita- 
tion of operationism. 


Perhaps we can now test some of the operational concepts in 
sociology. It has been most consistently applied by S. C. Dopp, 
who tries to get all sociological concepts into a system of sym- 
bols. Dopp has undoubtedly done a work of genius, and he has 
good reason to be proud of it. But however highly he estimates 
his work, he is not blind to its insufficiencies in many respects. 
He is thus aware of the fact that his formul& are not particularly 
applicable to sociology but to any other social science, for which 
reason they have too general a meaning.” He points out further- 
more that he was forced to limit himself to the quantitative part 
of sociology, but that sociology has also a qualitative aspect.” 
He also accentuates as a serious drawback the fact that his for- 
mul& are only descriptive, not calculative.” 


When I call Dopp's attempt that of a genius, I mean that he 
really succeeded in expressing most of the important sociological 
concepts with the help of only sixteen symbols. He has examined 
the 332 terms which EUBANK in his well-known book »Concepts 
of Sociology» has listed in his »Selected Catalogue of Terms 
Used as Concepts of Sociology as Found in the Literature of So- 
ciological Theory». Only 44, i. e. only 13 Yo of these terms can- 
not be expressed in the system of symbols proposed by Dopp.” 
He has even gone through the list of 61 terms which is recom- 
mended by a committee of the American Sociological Society 
»as standard content for the introductory college course in so- 
ciology». Of these, 75 Jo could be quite adequately expressed in 


82 STUART CARTER DoDD: Dimensions of Society. N. Y. 1942, p. 14. 
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34 Ibid. p. 843. — It may be argued whether this limitation does not clash 
with operationism. FEIGL (Psych. Review, 1950, p. 252) as well as SKINNER 
(Ibid. p. 270) are of the opinion that operationism must include »calculative 
operations». 
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the so-called Dopp's S-Theory. The remaining 25 Jo could cer- 
tainly be expressed but not so successfully." 

However, DOoDD has not succeeded to the extent which would 
have made his formula system fruitful for sociological research. 
He cannot define such terms as »conation», »Consciousness», 
etc." To a behaviourist this might be an indication that DOoDp's 
operationism has done away with all metaphysical terms. There- 
fore we shall not let this shortcoming decide our attitude to 
Dopp's formule. Instead, we shall take up a couple of terms 


which Dopp regards as adequate. »Social class» is expressed by 


the formula: Py; q:r > This formula states that there is a popula- 
tion of persons, P in number, of the kind denoted by jp', which 
has corresponding subplurals of the kind and number denoted 
bye each of which in turn is subdivided into subplurals of the 
kind and number denoted by |,, each of which . ..»”" But this for- 
mula does not say very much about social class but only about a 
hierarchial order among individuals which, according to DOoDpp 
himself, may be applied to »family trees, army ranks, electoral 
districts». The formula is thus too wide to be of significance 
for the attempt of sociology to define social class, and this 
significance becomes still more diminished as the formula is 
merely descriptive. The same may be said of his definition of 
imitation and of the prestige which is a condition for imitation. 
The formula for prestige is: Pup. According to this formula, 
prestige »is greatest when the imitated plurals, P,, reach their 
lower limit of one plural and one person, and Ps, the imitators, 
are numerous».” But prestige depends on its intensity and not 
exclusively on the number of persons or the imitated behaviour. 
But how is one to determine by the help of that formula, for 
instance, the difference between the prestige a father enjoys in 
the eyes of his son and the prestige the teacher has before the 


36 Ibid. pp. 835 et seq. 
37 Ibid. p. 835. 
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same person? Lastly, we can take Dopp's definition of compe- 
TätonsIberfommanseePE= (CS NED :5, Verbally DODD €x- 


presses the definition of this concept thus: »We define it opera- 
tionally as the process measured by calculating the standard de- 
viation of percentage gains and losses of a desideratum, V, com- 
peted for among the competitors, P, in a period, T.»"" This is 
undoubtedly a kind of competition. It involves that one person's 
gain is somebody else's loss. But the formula seems to hold good 
just as much for that which one freely gives away or receives in- 
sofar as one does not take into consideration the »conation» 
which determines the desideratum (V). But such a »conation> 
DoODD cannot fit in his system of formule. 

If operationism thus only has as its objeot the putting of socio- 
logical concepts into formulze, it is insufficient from present 
point of view of sociology as a science. This, of course, does 
not amount to a rejection of all operationism. Its great value 
consists in its pointing out that an object cannot be defined as 
something in itself but that the object always includes the me- 
thod. If, for example, WARNER ”” and RICHARD CENTERS ”' refer 
to operationism for their definitions of the concept of class, it 
is likely to be this conception of operationism which prevails. 
Therefore RICHARD CENTERS draws the correct conclusion of 
operationism by distinguishing between stratum and class. The 
social stratum is a group which is determined by occupational 
and economic status, while the class is based on a class con- 
sciousness and certain attitudes. If a worker does not consider 
himself as such and has middleclass attitudes, then he certainly 
beiongs to the working people's stratum but to the middle class. 
Similarly some managers and executives must be counted among 
the working class. This conception is certainly contrary to com- 
mon sense, but it must be accepted from an operational point of 
view. If, however, CENTERS” definition is not acceptable opera- 
tionally, another must be tried, but if it cannot be operationally 


41 Ibid. pp. 10, 559. 
42 W. LL. WARNER (ed.): Social Class in America, Chicago 1949. 
43 RICHARD CENTERS: The Psychology of Social Classes, Princeton 1949. 
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defined the concept »class»> ought to be relinquished — in the 
same manner as FRANK refuses to accept the Categorical Impera- 
tive, because it is meaningless from the operational point of 
view. 

WARNER and his school distinguish between the interviewing 
method of establishing the status of an individual and that de- 
termining this status by means of an index. It might happen 
that the person who by the first method is included in a certain 
class, is judged by the other method to belong to another class. 
This is however rare as the index scales are established through 
interviews. Thus the two methods tally to a great extent, and 
one may speak of the same class conceptions as arrived at, rough- 
ly speaking, the same way. But as the operations are not wholly 
identical, however, it is necessary to watch somewhat the me- 
thod, i. e. the operation, whereby the class concept is reached. 
At times it may be necessary to choose. The difference between 
CENTERS” theory and WARNER's may be schematically rendered 
thus: 


CENTERS WARNER 
Stratum Class Subjectivere rar Öbjccuve 
conception = : conception 
of class of class 


In CENTERS, there is no methodical »overlapping», the barrier 
is rigid, while in WARNER the objective class-concept to some 
extent is based on the subjective. The merit of CENTERS me- 
thodology is precisely that sharp delimitation between stratum 
and class, but it conflicts, however, with customary linguistic 
usage. WARNER's definitions, however, are maybe more practic- 
ally suitable but do not give any deciding guiding line for a de- 
cision in individual cases. 

CENTERS has tried out an attitude-scale, but WARNER has not. 
It is difficult for the above-mentioned more quantitative opera- 
tionism to avoid the necessity of a scale technique. This is due 
to the fact that operationism, even according to BRIDGMAN, does 
not define a concept »in terms of its properties». It is therefore 
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necessary to seek to transform the properties into attitudes. 
HAVIGHURST and his collaborators have attempted it in their in- 
quiry into the characteristics of adolescence. It is a question of 
determining such qualities of character as honesty, loyalty, mo- 
ral courage, etc. To take an example, let us choose HAVIGHURST's 
analysis of loyalty. »Loyalty means to make sacrifices for an 
institution, a group of people, or an individual with whom the 
subject feels identified.» Examples of Loyalty: »Takes the part 
of friends in controversies. Will not speak ill of friends and will 
not permit others to speak ill of friends .. .»"" Thus one divides 
loyalty into different attitudes or into different elements and 
tries to measure their intensity. Thus loyalty is defined, but at 
the same time it is a part of the moral character. The merit of 
the operational view is here that one knows all the time what 
one is talking about and that, for instance, loyalty is not some- 
thing other than that as which it has thus been defined. It should 
be possible to say that loyalty is that which is measured by the 
loyalty-test but here one sees at one the limitation of operatio- 
nism. The element of loyalty does not come about iz vacuo, one 
must more or less accept the content which is prevalent. HAVIG- 
HURST says also: »Character is a word with many meanings. It 
is used here in the current sense of ”moral character.» 

Here the limitation of operationism stands out clearly. If one 
is to define operationally the concept character but has ultimately 
to refer to the very ambiguous concept »moral character» in the 
current sense, operationism can be of value only for a certain 
part of the concept formation. Operationism can not solve the 
whole problem concerning our formation of concepts, maybe, not 
even the most important part. 


44 R. J. HAviIGHUST & H. TABA: Adolescent Character and Personality. N.Y., 
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On Negation and Negative Facts 
by 


HANS REGNELL 


Words such as »no», »not», »nobody», »nothing» are indeed 
among the most common every-day expressions. Yet we are like- 
ly to be puzzled if requested to explain exactly what they mean. 
This is because difficult philosophical problems are involved in 
the concepts of negation and negative facts. 

Since the speculations of Parmenides these subjects have been 
very much discussed by metaphysicians and logicians. However, 
in this short paper I am not going to pay much attention to the 
history of the problems concerned. Nor shall I give any special 
references to the views of present-day writers on the theme. In 
a later, more elaborate and accurate investigation I hope to be 
able to deliver a more satisfactory account in these respects as 
well as in several others. Yet the brief survey I will give here 
may be of interest. It has the advantages of supplying a simple 
outline. 

Our first task will be to examine what is implied in a denial. 

A synonym for »deny» is »reject». In this context the Latin 
word »rejicere» is obviously used in a metaphorical sense. Liter- 
ally it means »throw back». 

Moreover, the positive »accipere», »accept» literally means 
»take» or »receive». 

Thus in these metaphors affirmation and negation are com- 
pared with the opposite actions of taking and throwing back. 
We are here concerned with an instance of physical antagonism. 


EE 
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There are opposite physical processes such as attraction and re- 
pulsion, construction and destruction. If you press both your 
hands against each other, you will vividly experience the strife of 
antagonist forces. Now, if you push with equal strength from 
both sides, no motion will take place. In this respect the oppo- 
site forces reduce or nullify each other's effects. 

The opposition between positive and negative numbers in 
mathematics and science expresses such a physical antagonism. 
This matter was examined by KANT in his investigation of 1763 
entitled »Versuch den Begriff der negativen Grössen in die Welt- 
Wweisheit einzufuhren>. 

Mental negative and positive processes or attitudes in general 
seem to be opposed in a corresponding way. In so far as they 
are expressed in behaviour, we may very well distinguish be- 
tween physically opposite reactions of the body. On the one 
hand: approaching, taking, keeping, cooperation, and on the 
other hand: flight, throwing back, disregarding, resistence, in- 
ertia, hostile behaviour, etc. 

To introspection a negative attitude may appear principally 
as the will which conditions the latter kind of reactions. This 


kind of »no» means »I will not», »I refuse», e.g. »I will some- 


thing different», or »I will remain as I am», »I will be left in 
peace». It often implies the negation of a request or an impera- 
tive, 

The emotional aspect of the negative attitude involves dis- 
pleasure, disgust, or hate, often mingled with pleasure, in so 
far as the resistance is successful. People, of course, often enjoy 
very much saying »no», and in that case the pleasure may even 
predominate. Their negative attitude is simply due to a wish for 
self-assertion. 

A »no» may also express fear, suspicion, avarice, or reserve. 
The opposite positive attitudes are confidence, self-sacrifice, 
generosity, and open-heartedness. It should be noted that these 
»positive» feelings from the ethical point of view generally are 
considered to possess a positive value, the negative correspond- 
ences being regarded as bad. 
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Of course, the contest between »yes» and »no» does not only 
take place between different persons. When it occurs within a 
single mind we are concerned with states of hesitation, irresolu- 
tion, or temptation. ; 

In the more intellectual field (to which I am now going to 
pass) hesitation corresponds to doubt. A »no» may, of course, 
be more or less unemotional and uninterested. For example, it 
may be just an expression of astonishment: »No, is that really 
so!» In a particular case a surprise may be ever so welcome, or 
it may contain a severe disappointment, but it may also be in- 
different. In itself it is neutral from the emotional point of view. 

In cases of astonishment we are concerned with some kind of 
either instinctive or conscious anticipation which is disproved by 
subsequent experience. A person is »prepared» for a certain 
kind of future stimulus, for instance for a heavy weight to lift. 
Then it turns out not to be heavy at all. The surprise accord- 
ingly felt is a negative cognitive experience on a primitive level. 
When in doubt you are prepared for opposite alternatives. More- 
over, there is the decidedly disbelieving attitude which is af- 
firmed by the negative experience, which is then rather to be 
understood as the negation of another person's expectation. I 
need not here treat all this in detail. 

If the negative experience contains a clear idea, it will be that 
facts are related otherwise than they were expected or wanted 
to do. An action is not appropriate for a certain purpose, e.g. 
it causes other effects than those wanted. A key does not fit into 
the key-hole. A portrait is unlike the person represented. Actions 
or works of art deviate from the ethical and aesthetical ideals 
of a certain period, a certain people or culture, or certain critics. 
A proposition is at variance with observed facts, or with other 
propositions, or it is constructed otherwise than the accepted 
rules of language prescribe. An experienced phenomenon has 
to other phenomena certain relations which make us exclude it 
from the general system of acknowledged facts. 

It is obvious that the values right and wrong, beautiful and 
unbeautiful, true and false, real and unreal apply to such cases 
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| as the above examples. Thus we are concerned here with cogni- 
tive experiences of relations of opposite nature. These are in 
themselves independant of emotions and volitions. Generally 
the correct, the appropriate, the true, etc., will be preferred and 
recommended, but, as everyone knows, this is very far from 
always so. A lie or a fiction may be very positively appreciated 
from other points of view than the purely cognitive one. 

Fundamental standards of ethical or aesthetical value may 
have developed instinctively or consciously with reference to 
positive interests and emotions. But after these standards have 
been acquired and made conscious the comparison with particular 
cases is a purely cognitive affair and will give rise to genuine 
judgements and propositions of value. Moreover, emotional and 
volitional reactions in an individual person and also in a society 
> are to a rather great extent uniform, so that scholars may ac- 
— Cordingly conceive of dominating patterns or standards of which 
most individuals will, of course, be completely unconscious 
themselves. 

The choice of theoretical principles may also be a matter of 
conveniance, or simplicity, or general interest. Thus, for example, 
it is a general interest, of course, that expressions of language, 
or symbols in general, are used accurately, consistently, and in 
accordance with current rules. Moreover, when they are pro- 
posed as means of communicating knowledge, they should re- 
present correctly what would be perceived or inferred by the 
standard or ideal man. If this be not the case, an expression of 
language will be a harmful source of confusion, misunderstand- 
ing, or deception, in about the same way as a displaced shop- 
sign, or an incorrect map, or a picture that does not resemble 
the object it is claimed to represent. 

A linguistic form of this harmful kind will accordingly be 
rejected as possessing negative value. It may be either senseless, 
formally incorrect, or false. 

A significant and formally correct sentence that proposes to 
communicate knowledge can be proclaimed as false or true. 
Further, if we consider that the same piece of information may 
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be given in different languages, or in the same language with 
different words, we may form the notion of a kind of general 
symbol, called proposition, which can be »expressed» by a par- 
ticular sentence, or any other equivalent to it. Thus we may also 
argue about the affirmation or the negation of a proposition. 
Then we must consider that there are symbols other than lin- 
guistic, for example memory-images, »thoughts», pictures, etc. 
In so far as such symbols represent inaccurately they will, of 
course, justly be negated. 

In this context, however, I will pay exclusive attention to 
sentences and propositions. (For sake of brevity I will here use 
the term »sentence» for the more accurate »sentence or proposi- 
tion».) Now, the negation of a sentence may be equivalent to 
its pronouncing as false. For example, »It is false that the 
cathedral of Lund has four towers» is equivalent to »The cathe- 
dral of Lund has not four towers». It must be observed, of 
course, that certain operations are obligatory concerning such 
sentences as »Some Scandinavians are not Swedes». The true 
correspondence here is: »It is false that all Scandinavians are 
Swedes». Also the meaning of »All A are B> is the same as that 
of »It is false that some A are not B>». This is certainly elemen- 
tary Logic, and I need not develop the point further. Nor need 
I comment on the fact that an affirmation of a sentence is equi- 
valent to the negation of the negation of it. 

Of course, the ideas which are expressed by negative sen- 
tences are not ideas of nothing. We have just now been con- 
cerned with real relations between symbols and facts, or between 
different symbols. Further, our rejecting attitude is implied. 
However, what is a negation from the formal point of view, 
cannot always be adequately analysed in this way. If someone 
says, for instance, »That is not bad», what he wants to say may 
be that it is rather good. He does not want to reject an assertion 
that it is bad. Logical character is not determined by linguistic 
form. As in the above example a sentence with negative form 
may express that something is otherwise than this or that. If an 
object is assumed to exist and to possess properties, and if we 
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further declare that it has not certain properties, it is clear that 
it does have other properties. And we often know by linguistic 
convention that this property may be a particular opposite, or 
one of a few different properties contained in a common class. 
"All that is quite obvious. In Plato's doctrine of negative facts 
this is considered to be the one conceivable function of negative 
expressions. 

Moreover, suppose someone says: »In the village there is a 
house that has not got a chimney». If it is assumed that all other 
houses of the village do have chimneys, the sentence just quoted 
will describe the house quite accurately and sufficiently so that 
it can be easily recognized. The negative sentence here implies 
a particular difference between the house and other houses of 
the village. Thus it contains more than the mere rejection of a 
symbol. It expresses more than the observation that the proposi- 
tion is discrepant with real facts, or with other propositions, etc. 
It communicates knowledge concerning the difference between 
non-symbolic objects. 

Many scholars have contended that difference and contrast 
are what arouses consciousness and what we primarily and prin- 
cipally react on. I am inclined to agree with them. In any case, 
the missing of a characteristic or a part may really be the most 
striking and remarkable about an object. The absence of some- 
one, or a defect in a person or a thing may very well be what 
we consider first of all. In these cases we are struck by the un- 
expected and surprising difference between a particular object 
and other standard objects which belong to the same kind. This 
difference is attributed to the object in question as a property. 

There are other important cases in which awareness of con- 
trasts apparently explain distinctions between positive and nega- 
tive opposites. I refer to such ones as light and dark, sound and 
silence, matter and empty space, and, at last, present and past 
or future time. 

The dark, the silent, and the empty are certainly perceived no 
less than their positive opposites. It is true that they do not act 
upon our sense-organs, but what is essential to perception seems 
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not to be the mere influence from outside itself, but the altera- 
tions with it, and also its interruption. Thus a negative pheno- 
menon of the kind is perceived as the contrast to, or the inter- 
ruption of the positive one. The end of the one is the commence- 
ment of the other, and conversely, and the one will continue 
until it is bounded by the entrance of the other. 

Thus we may perceive a series of alternate sounds and pauses. 
I believe that in this very simple fact there is a very important 
point to be brought out, and which has often been neglected 
by epistemologists. It has been assumed that just »impressions» 
caused by positive »stimuli> make out the content of our direct 
experience of the external world. Negative phenomena are ac- 
cordingly sometimes considered as non-existent. A hole, or a 
pause is just nothing, it may seem. But in that case should we 
really be able to perceive what does not exist? — I think it 
should be admitted that our conception of existence is unclear 
on that point. 

Also, I believe, the distinctions between past, present, and 
future time are derived from experiences of contrasts. We, no 
doubt, perceive boundaries in time, interruptions and appearings 
of phenomena. When a sound is suddenly interrupted we are 
immediately aware that from now it belongs to the past. As the 
contrast to the succeeding phenomenon is apprehended, both 
terms of the contrast are directly given to consciousness, the 
former as past, or »passed>, the latter as present. What is past 
»does not exist any more». Yet it can be immediately perceived. 
It cannot reasonably be denied, I think, that we really perceive 
structures developing in time, for example a string of tones. Such 
a string is given to us as a configuration, and as a whole it is 
present until the last part of it is past. Thus we should say, I 
think, that a perceived phenomenon is present until we have 
experienced its end as a contrast to something new, or until the 
moment it was finished according to the experience of another 
perceiver or of our own inference. At the same time, early sub- 
ordinate parts of the present whole will be past, as a later sub- 
ordinated part is present. 
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I agree with WILLIAM JAMES, and many other scholars, that 
our conception of the past would be incomprehensible, if we 
had not an immediate awareness of past phenomena. A »repro- 
duction» of a past phenomenon would merely be a present con- 
tent of mind, and its reference to the past could not possibly be 
realized unless we had already a direct experience of the past. 

The future should be understood, I think, as what is expected 
to follow the present in the same way as the present followed 
the past. This is a very rough and inaccurate analysis of the 
concept of future time, but I cannot elaborate it further here. 

In a more complete theory of negative facts the occurence of 
continuous transitions from one phenomenon to another must 
also be duly considered, of course. However, I cannot see that 
the serious special difficulties which are hereby introduced into 
the problem will at all affect the general analysis which I have 
suggested in the present paper. 

If the above conclusions are correct, we must state that what 
does not exist, or does no more exist, can really be perceived 
immediately. Of-course, you may say that it is immediately re- 
membered, and that any perception presupposes immediate me- 
mory, but this is only a matter of terminology. 

Lastly, I will pay attention to the distinctions between exist- 
ence and non-existence, and reality and illusion. I cannot give 
anything like an exhaustive account in the present short paper, 
but I will try to elucidate some points which seem to me to be 
especially important in this context. 

When we say that a phenomenon is real or unreal, we attribute 
to it a positive, respectively a negative value, e.g. a cognitive 
value. However, we are here no longer concerned with the truth- 
values of symbols, in so far as we do not regard our experiences 
as pictures or signs of a transcendent world. But, in any case, we 
cannot possibly relate our phenomenal world with a transcendent 
one. Thus the cognitive value of phenomena can be decided only 
with reference to the relations in which they stand to each other. 
I will presently give a short outline of the non-metaphysical 
view which I think is most natural. 
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Our normal attitude to the products of memory and imagina- 
tion is, no doubt, intrinsically different from our attitude to 
ordinary perceived phenomena. The former do not count in a 
way, though they may be considered as very useful surrogates 
for the latter, that possess a genuine value which the former 
have not. Or, otherwise expressed, a memory-image has merely 
a representative value of about the same nature as a picture or 
a sign. But a picture or a sign has also a presentative value as 
being a particular piece of matter with genuine properties of 
its own. — I have recently dealt with these questions in my 
book On Symbolization and Fictional Reference, and I need not 
say more about them here. — Now, what appears to us in cases 
of hallucination or illusion may be completely rejected or ignor- 
ed. Thus it is given a pure negative value. In this way a very 
great number of phenomena are more or less decidedly discri- 
minated and isolated from the rest. 

But for what purpose is this separation made? How are we 
to explain the different attitudes? 

The metaphysician may answer that we reject such pheno- 
mena as do not accurately represent the transcendent reality. 
This is the one world, common to all perceivers, whereas the 
phenomena of the same object experienced by different persons 
are always more or less contradictory. The rejection is supposed 
to be made according to the directions of an innate instinct. 

But even if this view be conceivable, it is completely unverifi- 
able. We do experience, however, that the instinctive process 
of rejection really affects such variations as are conditioned by 
the special nature of the medium of perception, or by the special 
states or standpoints of different perceivers, or of the same per- 
son on different occasions. In this way the immense manifold 
and variance of the phenomenal appearances are very consider- 
ably reduced, and the experiences are harmonized, made con- 
sistent, and to a great extent made independent from such special 
conditions as those just mentioned. All this means, of course, a 
very great advantage both to society and to individuals. 

However, the remarkable unification in question presupposes 
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that certain standards, norms, or ideals of mediums, standpoints, 
and perceivers are instinctively or consciously recognized and 


applied. The trouble is that there is not at all a complete agree- 


ment concerning such ideals. Accordingly the discrimination pro- 
cess of different perceivers may give quite discrepant results. 


Yet, as a matter of fact, some standards of reality are rather 
commonly acknowledged. Thus an observation is considered the 
more acceptable the more carefully and accurately it is made, 
and the more exhaustively the object is examined. The more a 
view is founded on memory, speculation, conjecture, or expecta- 
tion, the more doubtful it will be considered and the more likely 
to be rejected when compared with an ideal observation. Very 
many illusions are due to such unsatisfactory observation. — 
Moreover, if two contradictory views are equal in such respects, 
the one will be accepted which is more simple, or more simply 
connected with other views. On the whole, the real world should 
be a regalar cosmos. The unreal is also often characterized by 


a defect in this respect. 


It is because of the regularity in question that our ordinary, 
recognitions, expectations, and predictions can be successful. 
From this point of view we prefer phenomena which are less 
likely to »deceive» us, and which are favourable as clues, e.g. 
as means of prediction. But, decidedly, the process of rejection 
serves other important cognitive purposes also, and above all the 
general simplification of experiences. In the »uncultivated» phe- 
nomenal world colours change in different light, and forms and 
sizes of objects are modified as the observer passes beyond the 
area in which the phenomenon of constancy is prevalent. The 
»real» world is enormously less complicated than that, thanks to 
the process of rejection. 


Then I want to stress very much that also negative pheno- 
mena, such as holes and pauses, can be rejected. Moreover, I 
think that this is a very important, but hitherto neglected point 
in the dispute between realists and phenomenalists. By rejection 
of a negative phenomenon an unperceived positive phenomenon 
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is asserted as existent, irrespective of any »permanent possibility» 
of perceiving it. 

Suppose, for example, that you see a bell which is ringing 
quietly. You hear a constant sound from it. Now you put a 
finger into each ear, and the sound is immediately interrupted, 
as it seems. And this happens any time you try it, though the bell 
is clearly »seen» to be ringing all the time. — In this case, the 
phenomenal pauses perceived are rejected as unreal, and you 
conclude that objectively the sound has been uninterrupted. The 
»pauses» are rejected as specially conditioned by an unfavour- 
able state of your perceiving organ. = 

In this way a constant and persisting object may be experi- 
enced in spite of several interruptions of the perceived pheno- 
menon. It should be observed that such an object is not con- 
stituted by an addition of separate parts, but by the rejection of 
the separating boundaries between them. 

Now we can apply our results to other, more significant pro- 
blems. 

For my individual mind the world came into being as I be- 
came conscious of it, but I have to reject this phenomenal be- 
ginning as subjective, according to the acknowledged standards 
of the distinction between objectivity and subjectivity. Nor can 
I think that the world as a whole arose when it was first per- 
ceived by the first conscious being of the world, or that it will 
necessarily disappear with the last conscious individual. I think, 
I can very well do this kind of rejection of phenomenal begin- 
nings and ends, without questioning that the world, as I experi- 
ence it, is always dependent on my particular organization of 
mind. 

I think that our natural preference for »realistic» philosophy 
is due to instinctive rejections of such negative phenomena as 
are specially conditioned in the way I have indicated. You do 
not arrive at the conception of unperceived real objects by some 
mystical innate idea, nor by any misunderstanding of the true 
function of language, nor by any hypothetical assumption that 
you would experience a certain positive phenomenon in case 
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you were a perceiver present at this or that place on this or that 
occasion. The latter may be quite true, of course, but we need 
no other explanation than the reference to the ordinary prin- 
ciples for rejecting subjective or illusory perceptions. We are 
here just concerned with the rejection of negative phenomena, 
whereas the standard examples of broken sticks in water and 
elliptical pennies concern positive phenomena only. We must 
consider, I repeat, that positive phenomena may be experienced 
also by the rejection of the opposite negative ones. 

And then, before I conclude this short paper, I will stress once 
more that the analysis I have given cannot possibly claim to be 
complete and exhaustive. It is certainly unsatisfactory also in 
other respects, but it may be useful as a basis for discussion 
about an important epistemological problem. 


The Intentionality of Gladness 
by 


IVAR SEGELBERG 


1. It has often been supposed that the word »about» in »A is 
glad about h>» indicates a causal relation. »A is glad about h> 
would then mean »A is glad and h is the cause of A's gladness». 
However, it is easy to see that this analysis is not correct. Ä can 
be »glad about» h even if h is the object for an hallucination or 
other illusion. Of course, h cannot be the cause of A's gladness 
in this case. Indeed, there is a distinction between »being glad 
about» and »being glad because of» something. The words »be- 
cause of» in the latter expression indicate a causal relation. 

2. It is still possible that »A is glad about h»> means that ÅA is 
glad and that A thinks his gladness is caused by h. 

This analysis is also excluded, however, since it is possible to 
be glad about a coming event. If A is glad about an event h 
which is yet to come, it is not reasonable to suppose that A con- 
siders h to have given rise to his gladness. 

3. If we still wish to interpret »about» to mean a causal relation, 
some such reasoning as the following might be put forward: If 
A is glad about h, A thinks that h is real (now or in the future) ; 
»A is glad about h» might then be taken to mean »A believes in 
the reality of hb, and this belief is the cause of A's gladness». 

An objection to this analysis is: It is possible to have a cer- 
tain conviction, and this conviction may be the cause of a cer- 
tain state of gladness without any connection between the con- 
viction and the state of gladness being experienced. But it is 
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necessary to have some sort of conception of this connection in 
order to be really able to speak about »gladness about». 

4. This defect of the analysis may be avoided if the analysis 
is completed with the proposition »A thinks that the belief in h 
is the cause of A's gladness». With this addition, the analysis of 
the proposition »A is glad about h» is expressed by the conjunc- 
tion of the following propositions: 

(a) A is glad. 

(6) A believes that h is real. 

(ec) A's belief in the reality of h is the cause of A's gladness. 

(d) A is aware that his belief in the reality of h is the cause 
of his gladness. 

(ad (b)) It is disputable whether »A is glad about hb» does 
really imply that A believes in the reality of h. If someone loses 
himseif in a film, it may happen that he becomes glad about 
something which happens in the film. But he need not think that 
this happening is real. 

Two senses of »believe> ought to be distinguished here, — we 

can speak about phenomenal belief and functional belief. We 
mean by phenomenal belief, a certain sort of experience. By 
functional belief, we mean a system of ways of reacting which 
characterises a person who has a particular conviction. 

If a person really becomes glad about a happening in a film, 
then he experiences something which is not different from what 
he would call belief in ordinary conscious experience. 

But, the functional equivalent (F') of the phenomenal belief 
(Ph) in a happening in a film is essentially different from the 
functional equivalent (F”) of the phenomenal belief (PA) in a 
real happening. In the case of F", one sits still on a seat and does 
not try to involve oneself in the development of the action; if 
someone asks whether the happenings are real or not, one an- 
swers in the negative. In the case of F”, the reactions are quite 
different. 

When one is glad about a happening in a film, one believes 
in the phenomenal sense in the reality of the happening. But 
the functional equivalent of this belief is so different from the 
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functional equivalent to belief in a real happening, that it is 
not suitable to call both ways of reacting functional belief. Thus, 
if belief is used in the functional sense, it is not possible to say 
that a person believes in the reality of a film happening which 
he is glad about. | 

(ad (c)) Even if it is true that »A4 is glad about hb» implies 
a belief, on the part of A, in the reality of h, it is not equally 
obvious that the statement implies that this belief is the cause 
of A's gladness. 

It is conceivable that A's state of gladness has been brought 
about by chemical influences, and that the state of gladness has 
a secondary association with A's belief in the reality of hb. The 
state of gladness has then developed into gladness about h. So, - 
it does not seem that, because a state of gladness is gladness 
about h, the gladness is caused by belief in the reality of h. 

(ad (d)) If proposition (4) is true, »gladness about h>» is a 
comparatively complicated phenomenon, which includes reflec- 
tion about the actual state of gladness and its causal relations. 
But »gladness about» seems to occur at lower stages of devel- 
opment, as with animals, small children and people with un- 
developed intellects, where such treflections certainly do not 
take place. Of course it could be objected to this argument that 
»gladness about» cannot be applied in the same sense to the 
stages of development in question as it can to normal adult 
persons. When we think we have found »gladness about» in the 
case of a dog, what we have really found would just be a state 
of gladness caused by h. But this objection hardly seems to be 
tenable. 

For adult persons, a state of gladness without object and glad- 
ness directed toward an object correspond to different kinds of 
behaviour, and it seems that there is the same difference of be- 
haviour in the case of small children, for instance. 

But it also seems to be possible to discern introspectively that 
the state which is called »gladness about h» does not involve any 
reflection on the causal relations of the state of gladness. When 
a person is »glad about h>», he believes (in the phenomenal sense) 
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in the reality of hb, and; furthermore, he experiences a connec- 
tion between the belief in the reality of > and the state of glad- 
ness. But this connection has not the character of an idea of the 
causal relation between the belief and the gladness. 

When the gladness is directed toward an object, the subject 
has an experience of gladness (g) and a simultaneous idea (2) 
of what the gladness is about. But it is clear that »A is glad 
about h» is not the same as »A simultaneously has g and 2». It 
is quite possible to think of something, x, and to be glad at the 
same time without being glad about x. The relation between g 
and Zz, when they constitute a state of gladness about the object 
of z, seems to be the following: 

There is an experience e for which 

(a) g and? are non-overlapping components of e, 

(b) e has no component which overlaps both g and z. 

If these conditions hold good, there is a state of what we have 
called »gladness about». If they do not hold good, it is not pos- 
sible to talk about »gladness about». The causal relations of the 
state of gladness are irrelevant in this connection, and so is the 
presence or absence of awareness of the causal relations of the 
state of gladness. 


15 


Some assumptions in attitude research 
by 


TORGNY T. SEGERSTEDT 


Since the failure of the pollsters to predict the last presidential 
election in USA, there has been a lot of discussions about samp- 
ling-problems and the technique of interviewing, but little in- 
terest has been directed towards the more fundamental issues, 
namely the psychological and epistemological assumptions in- 
volved in attitude research. The object of this paper is to indi- 
cate some of these problems but I am fully aware that there may 
be others, which are more important. In spite of the risk of 
making hasty generalizations I think we may say that the first 
three decades of this century were characterized, as far as psy- 
chology is concerned, by revolutionary new schools such as 
psycho-analysis, Gestaltpsychology, behaviourism and charactero- 
logy (of the Kretchmer type). At the same time social psycho- 
logy started its offensive. The two last decades on the other 
hand may, from the same point of view, be called eclectical or 
if you prefer to call them so: synthetical. It seems as if in this 
process of stabilization social psychology has been the common 
denominater. The theory of character has given way to the idea 
of personality-structure and the theory of close connection be- 
tween the structure of personality and the structure of the social 
environment or the social field. In this general frame-work have 
been integrated elements from behaviourism, psycho-analysis 
and Gestaltpsychology. Quite as evident is the orientation of 
psycho-analysis towards social psychology and in the various 
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projective methods you can trace elements from all the psycho- 
logical schools I have mentioned above. 

There is one aspect of this melting process which I think is 
of special interest for our topic and that is the discussion of the 
social nature of perception. Gestaltpsychology has taught us that 
man arranges, organizes and structures his perception. What- 
ever sense the concept of sense-datum may have from the episte- 
mological point of view, it seems to be without meaning in a 
psychological theory; either we mean by that word something 
given (as the term literally indicates) to the perceiving mind 
by the object perceived or we mean some sort of elementary 
buildingstone in our perception. Sense-data, from my point of 
view, seem rather to be the result of our ability to handle verbal 
symbols and to isolate, by help of symbols, aspects of our total 
experience. According to classical Gestalt-theory we do not ex- 
 perience isolated impressions which we put together in a whole. 
Our primary experience form a whole and data are the result of 
abstractions. The new thing stressed by modern Gestaltpsycho- 
logy is the fact that our perception of these complexes is soci- 
ally determined. 

In a way this is not a new discovery. The influence of the 
environment on our perception has been pointed out by social 
anthropologists and child psychologists as well as by sociolo- 
gists." The new thing is that experimental social psychology is 
now taking care of the problem. In a paper by BRUNER and 
POSTMAN, called An approach to social perception and publish- 
ed in Current Trends in Social Psychology 1948, there is an in- 
teresting summary of some experiments done. The authors try 
to demonstrate that our needs, whishes and feelings operate in 
our selection, organization, accentuation and fixation of per- 
ception. The eclectic or synthetic nature of their approach may 
be illustrated by the following quotation: »For the set which 
the individual brings to a perceptual situation is a function of his 
prevailing motives, needs, attitudes, and personality structure — 


1 Vide my book Verklighet och värde, Lund 1938, p. 67 ff. 
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all of which, in turn, are products of the interaction between 
the organism and his social environment.»” 

If we say that the structure of personality is a product of in- 
teraction between organism and environment I think that is the 
same as saying that an individual's way of perceiving and react- 
ing towards reality is determined by social factors. Using the 
words of SHERIF and CANTRILL” we can say that the ego con- 
sists of a constellation of attitudes and that these attitudes are 
social in origin. 

Schematically we may say that we have some basic biological 
needs which have to be satisfied if the organism is to survive; 
but the organization of these needs is taken over by the environ- 
ment. »'The needs and drives of biological man, and the physical 
environment to which he must adjust, provide the stuff of hu- 
man life, but a given culture determines the way this stuff is 
handled — the tailoring», says CLYDE KLUCKHOHN in Mirror 
for Man." But if we say that the structure of personality or the 
ego or the organization of our needs is a product of environ- 
ment that must imply that the ego's way of perceiving reality 
is socially determined. At the same time as man's personality 
is formed his idea of reality and value is structured, that is, 
what a man regards as real is a product of interaction between 
the organism and its social environment. It is important to re- 
member that at the same time as our idea of reality, that is the 
content of our perception, is determined by our social environ- 
ment the same environment produces our ego or constellation 
of attitudes. That means that the ego and its idea of reality is 
the result of the same process.” 

Language plays an important role in structuring our percep- 
tion of reality. By the help of language it is possible to isolate 
and stress aspects of reality; we can, to take a classical example, 


? Pittsburgh 1948, p. 71. 

> SHERIF and CANTRILL, The Psychology of Ego-Involvements, New York 1947. 

2 New York 1949, p. 42. 

> Vide my paper Några reflexioner om människans natur och miljö, Människa 
och Miljö, 1946, p. 112 f. 
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talk about a lump of sugar as white, hard and sweet although 
we evidently perceive all these qualities as a unit. In that sense 
the words are acting as symbols of aspects of the perceived ob- 
ject. But at the same time the words are symbols of our way of 
reacting towards the objects perceived. Words are not labels that 
we loosely attach to objects we meet; our verbal reactions be- 
long to our total reaction to an object; they form a unity with 
our feeling, desire, will, and bodily movements. It is because of 
this unity that words have their power of stimulating action and 
to modify behaviour. When the word is pronounced, the whole 
general situation tries to realize itself again. The words revive 
the actions, movements, and feelings with which they are firmly 
connected. But as far as words merely belong to such a general 
situation, they are signs but not symbols. In order to be symbols 
words must be abstracted from the general situation, there must 
be formed new social customs by which the word is regarded 
only as a word and not as a part of the object. When we learn 
to speak we are not only taught a verbal reaction towards the 
object, we are also taught how to behave towards the object, 
and words are symbols of that behaviour as well as of our idea 
of the object. I believe it is important to have in mind this dia- 
lectic nature of symbols, because when we are interviewing 
people, that is, when we are using words as stimuli, we are really 
trying to discover the symbolic environment of the people inter- 
viewed. People have the same symbolic environment if words 
call forth the same behaviour, that is, if people perceive the 
same reality symbolized by the same words. If you are introduc- 
ing the word negro you are interested in observing the reaction 
toward that word. You assume, consequently, that the word is 
a symbol of the object negro as well as: the behaviour toward 
the negro. It is a symbol of the total situation of »ego-responding- 
to-object».” This idea of the dialectic nature of symbols seems 
to be an assumption of content-analysis.” What I mean by sym- 
bolic environment may be better expressed in MACIVER's words: 


6 Vide my book Die Macht des Wortes, Zurich 1947, p. 26 f. 
7 Vide LASSWELL, Language of Politics, Cornwall 1949, p. 67. 
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»Every individual spins his own variant within the greater web 
of the whole group. The myth mediates between man and nature. 
From the shelter of his myth he perceives and RN the 
world. Inside his myth he is at home in his world.»>" When do- 
ing attitude research we are really trying to find the pattern of 
that web. 

At this point it is perhaps wise to try to explain what I mean 
by the word attitude. According to my point of view an attitude 
is a social custom, and is quite as real as other social customs. 
Attitudes usually have a stronger emotional tone than ordinary 
customs, but I do not think that is an important aspect when 
defining attitudes. Attitudes are observable because of some sort 
of behaviour, and that behaviour is usually of a verbal kind. 
Sometimes the verbal behaviour is not followed by any other 
behaviour. That may be explained by the fact that the individual 
in question does not have the attitude which he is expressing in 
his verbal behaviour and that of course is one of the pitfalls 
when you are doing attitude research. You do not know if a man 
really means what he is saying. On the other hand I think it is 
reasonable to assume that the majority of attitudes are so inte- 
grated in the personality of the person interviewed that he does 
not really know of more than one response when asked a ques- 
tion. If that is the case there must be some sort of relation be- 
tween verbal behaviour and other kinds of behaviour. If a man, 
for example, is classified as strongly anti-semitic by Dr EYSENCK, 
I suppose it must be reasonable to predict strong resistence on 
his part if his daughter is planning to marry a jew.? 

In an article in Experiments in Social Process DANIEL KATZ 
has suggested that a distinction should be made between »be- 
havioral morale» and »psychological morale»." I believe such a 
distinction is well worth making. A person may, e.g. be strongly 
dissatisfied with his job but he still sticks to it because he is 


3 The Web of Government, New York 1947, p. 5. 

? Vide Primary social attitudes and National stereotypes in Int. J. Opin. & 
Åttit. Res., 1947—48. 
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afraid of unemployment and we are carrying out our attitude 
research in a period of depression. It is reasonable to predict that 
he will try to get another job in a period of full employment. 
Probably there is some sort of lag between psychological morale 
and behavioral morale so that the psychological morale must be 
well established before expressing itself in behaviour. These 
things are rather neglected in investigations but they cannot be 
reduced to question of validity. You have not disproved the 
validity of an observed psychological morale because it is not 
related to behavioral morale. It should be useful if we in attitude 
research could use the hierarchical organization of responses 
pointed out by EYSENCK in Dimensions of Personality." That 
would, in my example, involve that we should not only ask a 
person if he should like to get a new job, but we should even 
offer him a new job. 

Many of the unreliable answers you undoubtedly get when 
asking questions in attitude research are due to the fact that 
you are asking people about their attitudes toward things they 
do not know anything about. For that reason it is wise always 
to start with some sort of filter-questions. It is no use asking 
them questions about their attitude towards Miss Bergman's be- 
haviour in Italy if they never have heard about her or her ro- 
mance with Rosselini. And you have the same problem of actual 
knowledge when you ask them questions about grading of oc- 
cupations. 

If I say that social attitudes are a kind of customs I have to 
explain what I mean by custom.” By custom I understand a 
repeated and uniform behaviour toward an object. The quality 
of being repeated or recurrent implies that the observed indi- 
vidual is assumed to behave in the same way if placed in the 
same situation again at a later instance. That means that I have 
to assume that a person regularly reacting in the same way has 
some sort of disposition to response in that way. I am not going 
to discuss at any length the significance of these assumed pre- 


11 London 1948, p. 29. 
122 Vide my paper Customs and Codes, Theoria 1942. 
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dispositions; from the sociological point of view they are, per- 
haps, only useful theoretical constructs. The only thing I should 
like to stress is that I do not regard these dispositions as innate 
or determined by heredity. 

I have pointed out two elements in customs (and in attitudes) : 
the observable behaviour and the assumed disposition. The unity 
of these two elements I call custom and consequently I regard 
attitudes in the same way. From this point of view I believe it 
is possible to settle the discussion if attitudes are general or 
particular. An attitude (and custom) is always general in that 
sense that the disposition part implies readiness to react in a 
special way in all similar situations or a »special sensitiveness or 
accessibility to certain classes of stimuli», in DEWEY's words. I 
have for example a general disposition of taking off my hat 
whenever meeting a lady I have been introduced to, but the way 
in which I do it differs a bit from the way other men do it. I 
may just touch my hat in the same way as American reporters 
do it — in films at least — or I may behave like a nobleman 
of the old regime. In that sense the behaviour may be said to 
form a continium. 

Of course it has its limits which I cannot pass without being 
punished, in some way or other. If I am just tipping my hat I 
may be regarded as badly educated, if I am behaving to much 
like an old nobleman I may be regarded as a bit on the insane 
side. But within this framework we may be permitted to vary 
our behaviour without being punished in some way or other. I 
believe it to be important to remember this fact, because some- 
times people are apt to conclude that as there are such variations 
there can't be any uniform or conformative behaviour. I think 
that is the same as saying that you have not got any English 
language because you have a lot of different dialects. The dis- 
position, then, is the general element in custom. From such a 
point of view there is no difference between dispositions created 
in primary groups as distinguished from secondary ones or be- 
tween dispositions founded in »primitive» societies distinguished 
from »civilized» societies. The laps are said to have twenty dif- 
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ferent words denoting snow. If that is correct you can say that 
they have got twenty different general dispositions of verbal 
behaviour toward that phenomenon we call snow. Their reality 
is structured in another way than ours, but their dispositions are 
quite as general. There are other aspects of this generality, which 
may explain the supposed relation between personalitystructure 
and social structure. I am not going into that problem and for 
that reason I will content myself by quoting LEIGHTON in his 
book The Governing of Man: »To amplify a little, the complex 
of sentiments regarding authority may be taken as an example. 
The kind of attitude a child develops toward his father — 
whether competitive, compliant, affectionate, rebellious or some 
combination of these — is likely to persist as an attitude toward 
other forms of authority he meets in later life.» 

Usually you distinguish between social customs and attitudes 
and individual customs and attitudes. From our point of view it 
is only the social customs and attitudes which are of any con- 
cern. The best way of explaining what I mean by the attribute 
social may be to point out what I mean by a sociological routine- 
research. I distinguish the following elements in such a research: 
(1) description of uniform behaviour. If for example you are 
analysing voting-behaviour and say that 50 J6 are voting with 
the labour-party, 10 Jo with the liberal party and the rest with 
the conservative you have described what I call uniform be- 
haviour. (2) Describe the social norms creating this uniform or 
conformative behaviour. (3) Trace the norms back to their 
source and (4) describe that source, its structure and the sanc- 
tions used by it. By social norms or codes I mean verbal expres- 
sions which, although they may be styled as indicative proposi- 
tions, also have an imperative function. That is, they really are 
commands, although they may be disguised in some way or 
other. The norms, consequently, are not abstractions from an 
observed behaviour; nor are they description of behaviour. The 
norms have two main functions: either to create dispositions of 
behaviour or to release behaviour. In the latter case we have to 
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assume that some dispositions have already been created. The 
dispositional element in customs and attitudes, then, is caused 
by social norms. And that is true whether we talk about rules of 
law or rules of moral conduct or rules of etiquette. They all 
create dispositions to conformative behaviour or try to do so. 

If we take our starting-point in social norms we can define 
social group in the following way: Individuals which have been 
influenced in such a way by the same system of norms that they 
have a disposition to response in similar ways when stimulated 
by the same object, belong to the same social group. (By the 
same object I mean that the sociologist regard the object as the 
same.) The group to which a person belongs determines his 
perceptions, his feelings, and his actions. In other words you 
can say that they belong to the same symbolic environment The 
word social, then, means that when introducing an object you 
get the same reaction toward it from two or more individuals. 
I have said that the first step in a sociological routine investiga- 
tion is to describe uniform behaviour. Evidently that is the thing 
we try to do when asking people about their attitudes, whether 
we use a simple polling-questionnaire or a complicated attitude 
scale. In both cases we are trying to discover uniform behaviour 
and in both cases we assume that the people interviewed have 
some sort of dispositions to behave in one way or another." I 
can not see there can be any meaning in asking people about 
their attitudes towards birth-control, capital punishment or dif- 
ferent races if you do not assume they have some sort of atti- 
tudes, although they may not have expressed them. We start 


12 »Whatever else we may include in our final definition of a belief or attitude, 
or opinion or judgment we must assume that these four terms refer to some sort 
of enduring cognitive structures functioning as intervening variables. Beliefs or 
attitudes or opinions or judgments which make any kind of difference at all for 
those interested in studing 'public opinion cannot be identified with ephemeral 
reactions or casual responses to an interviewer's question. As has been pointed out 
frequently, people can respond in some way to any test item, but that does not 
mean that they therefore have the enduring cognitive structure in which the in- 
vestigator is interested.> (DAVID KRECH, Public Opinion and Psychological Theory, 
International Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research, Spring 1948, p. 87.) 
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with this general hypothesis or assumption and our interview is 
an effort to verify or falsify it. 

When Dr H. J. EYSENCK, e. g., is doing his research in primary 
social attitudes he evidently is making an assumption of the 
kind mentioned above. He says: »In the present research, how- 
ever, our interest does not lie in the actual distribution of atti- 
tudes; it lies rather in their interrelation or organization.»"” For 
that reason he is using analytic sampling instead of representative 
sampling. He is interviewing three groups, each group consist- 
ing of 250 members. Evidently he starts with the assumption 
that the members of the three groups have different dispositions 
and that his inventory of social attitudes is an instrument of 
verifying or falsifying that hypothesis. 

On the other hand it is evident that Dr EYSENCK and his 
collaborators mean something else when they speak of factors 
of mind than I do when speaking of dispositions. In Dimensions 
of Personality they say: »If a factorial study of temperament 
showed the existence of one fundamental factor of introversion- 
extraversion, we would have to regard this demonstration mere- 
ly as evidence that a classification along these lines would be 
expedient. If later on introversion could be shown to be due to 
demonstrable Mendelian factors, inherited in predictable ways, 
then our factor would surely deserve a higher status scientific- 
ally than a mere principle of classification; it could rightly be 
regarded as a fundamental dimension of the mind.» I am not 
quite sure if Dr EYSENCK means that a primary social attitude 
in the same way may be inherited but in any case I do not regard 
dispositions of mind as something which may be subjected of 
Mendelian laws. By disposition I mean something created by 
social interaction, but by factors are meant something innate in 
mind which cannot be changed by social pressure. If you have a 
conservative factor I suppose you are conservative whether you 
are born in Sweden, Russia or the Trobiand Islands. But a man 
born and educated in Sweden has got quite other dispositions 


15 Int. J. Opin. & Attit. Res., 1947, p. 54. 
28 Ibid., p: 17. 
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than a man born and educated in Russia or the Trobiand Islands. 
For that reason he also, according to my point of view, has got 
a different idea of reality. 

The dispositions are related to social structure but that is not 
the case with factors. If I am right in this assumption factor 
analysis has to face the problem of verifying this general theory. 
And as far as I can see such a general theory cannot be verified, 
because the inventories of social attitudes must always be in 
close contact with the social structure of the society or the group 
which is analysed and I doubt if it ever will be possible to in- 
vent an inventory which is valid for mankind as such. 

When trying to describe dispositions you always have to have 
in mind the social time and space, that is, you can never dis- 
regard the actual situation of the population interviewed, nor 
their history. On the other hand I suppose there are dispositions 
which are less easily changed, as for example dispositions or 
customs formed in your childhood or in your occupational group. 
Such dispositions may be said to belong to another dimension of 
personality than attitudes towards fads and fashions and political 
problems of today. 

Now, assume we are going to carry out some sort of research 
concerning race-attitudes. I suppose we have some general theory 
about social factors causing racial tensions, but whatever that 
theory may be we have to assume that the populations we are 
going to interview have some attitudes toward people belonging 
to other races, and that those attitudes are either positive or 
negative. We furthermore presuppose that these attitudes have 
the two elements ascribed to all attitudes: disposition and be- 
haviour. The question we now are asking ourselves is the fol- 
lowing: If you have got that disposition in its negative dimen- 
sion how would you answer this specific question? And how 
would you answer the same question if you had the assumed 
disposition in its positive dimension? As a result of these con- 
siderations we formulate questions which we regard as proper 
stimuli for provoking the verbal behaviour expected. As previ- 
ous experience has shown that a single question is easily mis- 
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understood or difficult to interpret it is necessary, in order to 
discover a disposition, to have a battery of questions, all con- 
cerned with the same problem. Such a method has been suggested 
by QUINN MCNEMAR in his paper on O pinion-attitude methodo- 
logy." (Psychological Bulletin 1946.) In that way you get an- 
swers which form a pattern. The different answers may be re- 
garded as attributes or qualities of the assumed disposition. I 
know the philosophical problem involved in the relation be- 
tween attributes and substance, but by calling the answers attri- 
butes I merely want to avoid the idea that the answers are points 
on a scale. The answers as far as they form a pattern only clas- 
sify the dispositions. MCNEMAR is quite right when he points 
out: »It will be noted that reliability of responses to single ques- 
tions does not involve the notion of how accurately and indi- 
vidual is located on a continuum but how accurately he is clas- 
sified into one of a few categories.» The fact I want especially 
to stress is that you cannot limit your interview to just one ques- 
tion in order to describe a social attitude. The examples given 
by DooB in his book Public Opinion and Propaganda” demon- 
strate that. When a cross-section of Americans were asked the 
question about permitting American citizens to join the French, 
British or German armies, the answers depended on the order 
in which the questions were asked. From this you may conclude 
that questionnaires as such are unreliable. But it could also be 
argued that the pollsters hit upon something important with 
regard to the symbolic environment of the American people 
and that a battery of question could have discovered the nature 
of this environment. 

Assume we are going to investigate attitudes toward punish- 
ment. We construct a battery of questions including four ques- 
tions concerning capital punishment. Let us further postulate 
that all questions have the same weight. 

If you are looking at the pattern as such then you can evidently 


127 Psychological Bulletin 1946. 
18 Ibid., p. 313. 
129 New York 1948. 
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have the answers grouped in five alternative ways: 1: four posi- 
tive answers, 2: three positive and one negative answer, 3: two 
positive and two negative answers, 4: one positive and three 
negative answers and 5: four negative answers. If the popula- 
tions interviewed have no dispositions (that is no attitudes) 
they will either answer don't know or just at random. If the 
latter is the case and if you interviewed 100 individuals you 
would have about 20 individuals in each alternative. If there is 
an attitude the answers would concentrate either in the first and 
the fifth alternative. By a test of significance you can decide if 
your hypothesis is correct or not: | 

Suppose the result of such a test is that the distribution of 
answers is not a random one. What does that really mean? As 
far as I can understand it means that it is more likely that a 
group possessing this disposition will act in a defined way than 
a group not possessing such a disposition. If you discover two 
groups, one having and one not having an anti-semitic disposi- 
tion it is more likely that the one having such a disposition will 
behave in a hostile way if a jew moves into the neighbourhood 
than the group not having it. On the other side it is evident 
that when interviewing people with questionnaires we are never 
moving on the specific response level. Perhaps it may be possible 
to improve technique as far as interviewing methods are con- 
cerned, but the methods now used do not permit any high degree 
of predictability. As it now is we are only giving a description 
of the habitual response level. 

So far we have described dispositions and made some predic- 
tions based on that description, that is we have regarded disposi- 
tions as potential causes of behaviour. According to my point of 
view it is furthermore necessary to find the causes of the dis- 
positions, that is, to discover the social norms creating them. 

We are trying to do that when we are doing the traditional 
sorting of the answers according to different variables such as 
sex, age, education and so on. I think the best way of approach- 
ing the problem is to analyse the different extreme-groups, that 
is in our example the groups having four positive answers and 
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four negative ones, with regard to these factors. By such an 
analysis it may perhaps be possible to say that there is a differ- 
ence, e.g., between urban and rural population. But that does 
not mean that we have found the social norms causing the dis- 
positions. We have only, in a way, located them. In order to 
discover the norms we have to have another battery of questions. 
When asking those questions we can perhaps use the role-ex- 
pectation-technique. We can, for example, make a statement like 
the following: a real Swede does not marry a jew or a real Swede 
marries whichever girl he loves etc. From my point of view I 
should like to say that Dr EYSENCK's social attitude inventory 
is in reality a list of social norms and he is investigating the 
extent to which people accept or reject those norms. It may be 
assumed that a man living in a conservative environment will 
hear statements such as the following more often than a man 
living in a liberal environment: Coloured people are innately 
inferior to white people; war is inherent in human nature, only 
by going back to religion can civilization hope to survive and 
so on. 

Such statements will probably be regarded by the interviewed 
individual as sentences which simply assert or deny something, 
that is as true or false statements, but in reality they have an 
imperative function. But at the same time they are statements 
about the reality of the group we are surveying and they give 
us some ideas of the groupmembers' way of perceiving reality, 
from our point of view. 

To sum up: I have pointed out the following assumption, 
consciously or unconsciously done in attitude research 

. Our perception is socially determined. 
2. Words are symbols of the total situation, that is, of the ob- 
ject as well as of the behaviour toward objects. 
As stimuli words assume dispositions. 
Dispositions are formed by social pressure. 
A disposition may express itself in several verbal responses. 
If these responses form a pattern it is more likely that we 
have a disposition than if they do not form a pattern. 
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Die Realität 
in der Auffassung Freuds 


LAJOS SZÉEKELY 


In der Diskussion um FREUD und die Psychoanalyse hat man 
wenig beachtet, dass wir in der Psychoanalyse mit dem Aus- 
druck »Realität> etwas ganz anderes meinen, als in der Psycho- 
logie sonst. Die nicht analytische Psychologie versteht unter Rea- 
lität all das, was unsere Sinnesorgane affiziert, also: Das Blatt 
Papier, das ich beschreibe, die Fällfeder in meiner Hand, das 
Fenster, durch das ich eine herrliche Winterlandschaft beschaue, 
meine Tochter, deren Ruf ich von dem oberen Stockwerk höre, 
usw. Die nicht-analytische Psychologie untersucht die Abhängig- 
keit unseres Wahrnehmens und Auffassens von den Reiz-Para- 
metern und der Konfiguration einer leuchtenden, farbigen, tö- 
nenden, schmackhaften, riechenden, kalt-warmen, nass-trocke- 
nen, hart-weichen, gewichtigen Realität. 

Das, was in der psychoanalytischen Theoriebildung den Be- 
griff der Realität ausmacht, wird ganz anders konstituiert. Um 
das zu zeigen, soll eine — wenn auch äusserst vereinfachte — 
schematische Darstellung der psychosexuellen Entwicklung vor- 
angeschickt werden. 

Die Psychoanalyse hat die zentrale Bedeutung des seelischen 
Konfliktes fär die Entwicklung der heranreifenden Persönlich- 
keit erkannt. Das Menschenkind kommt mit einer Reihe von 
heftigen, sofortige Befreidigung fordernden Triebtendenzen zur 
Welt. Zu gleicher Zeit ist das Kind ohnmächtig: es vermag nicht 
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dutch eigene Aktivität seine Bedärfnisse zu befriedigen und 
die gunstigen Bedingungen herzustellen. In seiner vollständi- 
gen Hilfslosigkeit wäre es ohne die mätterliche Liebe und Fär- 
sorge dem Sturm seiner eigenen unbefriedigten Trieben preis- 
gegeben und dem allmählichen Untergang geweiht. Das Kind 
— schreibt FREUD in »Die Frage der Laienanalyse»," ist ». .. ein 
primitives Lebewesen, das keine zureichende Ichorganisation ent- 


wickelt hat ...» und ist demzufolge mannigfachen »Traumen» 
ausgesetzt. »Es lebt der ”blinden' Befriedigung seiner Trieb- 
wunsche ... wenn man ein Trauma gläöcklich bestanden hat, 


- achtet man auf die Annäherung ähnlichen Situationen und sig- 


nalisiert die Gefahr durch eine verkärzte Wiederholung der 
beim Trauma erlebten Eindräcke, durch einen Angstaffekt. Diese 
Reaktion auf die Wahrnehmung der Gefahr leitet nun die 
Fluchtreaktion ein, die so lange lebensrettend wirkt, bis man 
genug erstarkt ist, um dem Gefährlichen in der Aussenwelt in 
aktiverer Weise, ... zu begegnen.» 

Wenn das machtlose, unentwickelte Ich einen Triebanspruch 
verspärt, »dem es bereits widerstehen möchte, weil es errät, dass 
dessen Befriedigung gefährlich ist, eine traumatische Situation, 
einen Zusammenstoss mit der Aussenwelt heraufbeschwören 
wöärde . . .> dann entsteht ein psychischer Konflikt zwischen dem 
Triebanspruch und dem Widerstand, resp. der Angst, der sich 
intrapsychisch dagegen errichtet hat. »Das Ich behandelt dann 
die Triebgefahr, als ob es eine äussere Gefahr wäre, es unter- 
nimmt einen Fluchtversuch ...» zieht sich zuruck, verdrängt. 

Es gibt viele verschiedene Methoden, »psychische Mechanis- 
men» zur Bewältigung der Konflikte. Welche von ihnen im 
individuellen Falle angewandt werden, wann und in welcher 
Reihenfolge sie auftreten, ist fur die Entwicklung und die Form 
der ev. psychischen Erkrankung von grosser Bedeutung. Auf 
diese Frage brauchen wir aber in diesem Zusammenhange nicht 
einzugehen. 

Die Psychoanalyse rekonstruiert die Entwicklung von dem ur- 


1 Ges. Werke, Bd. XIV, S. 229—30. 
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spränglichen Lustwesen, das sofortige Befriedigung sucht und 
Unlust zu vermeiden trachtet, zur realitätsangepassten Persön- 
lichkeit. Letztere hat gelernt, auf unmittelbare Befriedigung zu 
verzichten oder zumindest, sie auf spätere, passendere Gelegen- 
heiten aufzuschieben. É 

Diese Entwicklung durchläuft viele verschiedene Phasen. Die 
letzte — und nach FREUDsS Auffassung die bedeutsamste unter 
ihnen — besteht in der Lösung des Ödipuskonfliktes unter dem 
Einfluss der Kastrationsangst. Die Kastrationsangst richtet sich 
gegen die libidinösen Bestrebungen, deren Gegenstand die Mut- 
ter ist. Ihr Resultat ist, dass die Mutter als Objekt libidinöser 
Interessen aufgegeben wird. 

Der wesentliche Punkt för unsere gegenwärtige Diskussion 
ist, dass hier die Kastrationsdrohung als representativ för die 
Forderung der Realität angesehen wird und die Unterordnung 
unter ihr als der entscheidende Schritt bei der Errichtung des 
reifen, an die Realität angepassten Ich's. LOEWALD hat nun in 
einem sehr bedeutenden Aufsatz” herausgearbeitet, was eigent- 
lich den Realitätsbegriff in der Psychoanalyse konstituiert. — 
Wenn man nähmlich die Lösung des Ödipuskonfliktes unter 
dem Druck der Kastrationsangst als den Prototyp fär die Forde- 
rung der Realität und fär die Anpassung an diese ansieht, so ist 
es klar, wie stark för FREUD der Begriff der Realität mit dem 
Vater verbunden ist. Lesen wit »Totem und Tabu>, »Jenseits des 
Lustprinzips», »Die Zukunft einer Illusion», »Das Unbehagen 
in der Kultur», so bekommen wir einen starken Eindruck davon, 
dass der Vater för FREUD eine im Grunde genommen feindliche, 
drohende Figur ist. Der Vater bewacht eifersöchtig die intimen, 
zärtlichen Beziehungen zwischen Mutter und Kind, zwingt das 
Kind zur Verzicht auf die Mutter und Unterordnung unter seine 
eigene Autorität, so dass das Kind den Schutz des Vaters sucht. 
Die Realität ist för FREUD zusammengesetzt aus äbermächtigen 
Kräften, die dem Lebewesen feindlich gegenuber stehen, mit der 
Befriedigung seiner libidinösen Strebungen dauernd störend in- 


> LoEWALD, H. W., Ego and Reality, Int. J. Psycho-Anal. 32., 1951. 
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terferieren, es mit Vernichtung bedrohen. Die Entwicklung des 
Lebewesens besteht aus einer Serie von Verteidigungsschritten. 

In FrEUDs Schriften, z. B. in »Zur Einföhrung des Narziss- 
mus», »Das Ich und das Es», »Hemmung, Symptom und Angst>, 
u. A. tauchen aber gleichzeitig auch ganz andere Konturen und 
massgebenden Beziehungen der Realität auf. Bei der Rekon- 
struktion der Entwicklung des archaischen Ego zwingen klini- 
sche Beobachtungen und direkte Kinderobservationen zur An- 
nahme einer Entwicklungsstufe, da Ego und Non-Ego (die spä- 
tere Realität) von einander noch nicht getrennt sind. Die Trieb- 
befriedigenden und lustspendenden Attribute der Mutter gehö- 
ren noch zu dem Kind. Es gibt keine scharfe Grenze, an der 
Mund etwa aufhört und die Mutterbrust beginnt. Auf dieser 
undifferenzierten Entwicklungsstufe bilden (vom Kinde aus ge- 
sehen) das Kind und die Umwelt eine Einheit. Erst die wieder- 
holte schmerzhafte Erfahrung, dass die Mutterbrust nicht immer 
erreichbar ist, dass sie abwechselnd an- und abwesend sein kann, 
föhrt zu ibrer Absonderung. Ego und Non-Ego werden also erst 
allmählich, im Laufe von schmerzlichen Erfahrung von einander 
getrennt und gegeneinander abgegrenzt. Die Entstehung des Ich's 
und der Realität ist das Ergebnis eines komplizierten Entwick- 
lungsprozesses. Das Ich sondert die Realität von sich ab (oder 
aus sich heraus). 

Entscheidend fär unsere gegenwärtige Untersuchung ist, dass 
die Realität hier aufgefasst wird als etwas, das nicht von Anfang 
an ausserhalb des Kindes sich befindet, nicht primär feindlich ist. 

Wenn man aber die alternierend an- und abwesende Mutter- 
brust hier als Repräsentant der Realität ansieht, der man ver- 
lustig werden kann, nach der man sich schmerzhaft sehnt und 
mit der man die urspröngliche Einheit wieder herzustellen 
wänscht, so ist hier der Begriff der Realität mit der Mutter ver- 
kni pft. 

Diese beiden, scheinbar unvereinbaren Begriffe der Realität 
sind im Denken Freuds — wie LOoEWALD es gezeigt hat — nie- 
mals miteinander integriert worden. 

Die analytischen Forschungen der letzten Dekade haben uns 
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mit einer Reihe von klinischen-, kindér- und entwicklungspsy- 
chologischen Tatsachen bekannt gemacht, die eine Synthese der 
beiden Realitätsbegriffe nicht mehr so aussichtslos erscheinen 
lassen, als zu FREUDsS Lebzeiten. Wir wollen diese nur in den 
gröbsten Umrissen andeuten. 

In der kindlichen Seele gibt es nicht allein eine Sehnsucht 
nach der Mutter und der Wunsch, die Einheit mit ihr wieder 
herzustellen, sondern auch eine sehr tiefe, sehr primitive Angst 
gerade davor: nähmlich die Angst, in ihr wieder ganz aufzuge- 
hen, die individuelle Identität einzubässen. Die Mutter ist auch 
— oder: auch die Mutter ist eine — drohenden Figur. Die väter- 
liche Störung eines allzu intimen und ungestötten, viel zu hefti- 
gen und ausschliesslichen Kind-Mutter-Verhältnisses ist in die-- 
sem Zusammenhang keine andere Gefahr oder Bedrohung, son- 
dern im Gegenteil, eine mächtige Stutze und Hilfe. Der Vater 
schätzt vor der Gefahr, ganz in der Mutter aufzugehen. Primär 
ist der Vater also keine feindliche Macht und die Sehnsucht 
nach seinem Schutz ist sehr stark in der Kindheit. Dieses Be- 
därfnis nach väterlicher Stäötze ist fruher da als die spätere 
Kastrationsangst. 

Der Vater ist also offenbar keine primär drohende Macht und 
die Realität keine feindliche Instanz. Die primordiale Gefahr, 
wogegen die Abwehrmechanismen sich richten, ist nicht die Rea- 
lität, sondern die Gefahr, die Realität zu verlieren. 


+ 


Wir mössen hier stehen bleiben. Es wärde zu weit von unse- 
rem Ziele abseits fuhren, wollten wir auf das klinische und ent- 
wicklungspsychologische Erfahrungsmaterial eingehen, das zur 
Beleg der hier dargestellten Hypothese dient. Wir wollten den 
grundlegenden Unterschied in der Auffassung der Realität bei der 
Psychoanalyse und der nicht-analytischen Psychologie skizzieren. 

Ein wirklicher Kenner der Psychoanalyse könnte hier aber 
einen schweren Einwand machen. Die Psychoanalyse hat von 
jeher eine begrifflich scharfe Trennung gemacht zwischen der 
psychischen Realität und dem, was man als die historischen Rea- 
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lität bezeichnen könnte: Die Strenge und Grausamkeit der Va- 
terfigur — mit dem Ausdrucke FREUDsS — des Vaterimagos, wie 
sie in dem Uber-Ich des Melancholikers oder des Zwangsneuro- 
tikers seinen Niederschlag findet (um nur ein Beispiel zu nen- 
nen), steht in gar keinem Verhältnis zu der wirklichen Strenge 
und Grausamkeit des historischen Vaters. Es ist ja einer der 
Wwichtigsten Aufgaben der analytischen Therapie, diesen infan- 
tielen Verzerrungen der historischen Realität nachzuspären, ihre 
Motive zu erraten. Wir betrachten als ein wichtiges Zeichen der 
gegläckten Analyse, wenn die infantilen Verzerrungen räöck- 
gängig gemacht werden können, die psychische Realität der hi- 
storischen angenähert wird und der Analysand sich ein objek- 
tiveres Bild von seinen Eltern schafft. 

Die Diskrepanz zwischen der psychischen und der historischen 
Realität ist einer der Achsen, um die sich die analytische Thera- 
pie dreht. Sie in einer Studie tuber den Realitätsbegriff nicht 
entsprechend ihrer Bedeutung fär die Theorie und die Therapie 
zu wärdigen, ist eine nur schwer verzeihliche Unterlassung. 

Das ist unleugbar richtig. Dennoch, ein Eingehen auf diese 
Frage hätte die gegenwärtige Darstellung bloss komplizierter 
gemacht. För die gegenwärtige Diskussion ist sie aber nicht be- 
deutsam. 

Es sollte nur gezeigt werden, dass der psychoanalytische Be- 
griff der Realität sich von der Auffassung der Common-sense 
oder des philosophischen »naiven Realismus» sehr weit entfernt 
hat. Er ist das Ergebnis einer sehr tiefgreifenden logischen Trans- 
formation der Beobachtungsdata. Dieser Realitätsbegriff ist nicht 
aus deskriptiven Elementen konstituiert, sondern aus Bezie- 
hungen, die als wesentlich, resp. invariant angesehen werden 
können. | 

Zum Schluss möchte ich daran erinnern, dass die Erkenntnis- 
theorie sich mit diesem Realitätsbegriff nicht befasst hat. Das 
wäre aber eine dankbare Aufgabe. Denn der Realitätsbegriff der 
Psychoanalyse ist nicht weniger abweichend von der vorwissen- 
schaftlichen Realitätsauffassung, als. der Realitätsbegriff der 
theoretischen Physik und Chemie: 


Some problems 
in the logical analysis of legal science” 


by 


ANDERS WEDBERG 


Section I 


N 1. Legal science and legal rules. Any study which is con- 
cerned with the Law and phenomena closely connected with the 
Law may be included in legal science, in the widest sense of that 
term. In a narrower sense, legal science is the endeavour to give 
a systematic exposition and a logical analysis of the Law (of a 
given country, at a given time). German authors have coined the 
convenient term Rechtsdogmatik to cover this narrower sense. 
In what follows, whenever I use the phrase »legal science», the 
phrase will be synonymous with the German term. 

The Law itself — in the sense of that which legal science 
endeavours to analyse and systematise — is a class of legal rules 
(laws, rulings, stipulations, »norms»). 

This understanding of the phrase »the Law» must be care- 
fully distinguished from certain other connotations of which 
the phrase is likewise capable. To state that »law prevails» in a 
society, is to say that the life of the society is characterized by 
a smoothrunning legal organization. To say that »the law has 
caught up with» a criminal, is to say that the legal authorities 
have caught him. Both these connotations are entirely distinct 


+ The present paper is a revised version of some chapters in a manuscript on 
the logical analysis of legal science, the first version of which was composed in 
1944. An outline of some of the ideas was given in No. XVIII. (Roman numerals 
refer to the bibliography at the end of the paper.) 
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from that sense in which the phrase »the Law» will be under- 
stood in the sequel of this paper. 

There are some possible ambiguities in the term »legal rule» 
which entail corresponding ambiguities in the preceding explan- 
ation of the term »Law>». A legal rule is usually thought of as 
a legal proposition that possesses a certain essential generality. 
The proposition, ”All thieves shall be hanged', has the generality 
commonly required of a legal rule. The proposition, "Smith shall 
be hanged', lacks that generality. Are we, then, to deny the title 
»legal rule» to the latter proposition? The question is obviously 
only a matter of terminological choice. Here I am going to use 
the term »legal rule» in somewhat the same sense in which HANS 
KELSEN is using the term »legal norm».” Thus, also particular 
propositions such as ”Smith shall be hanged” may be legal rules 
and, therefore, parts of the Law. 

When speaking of a legal rule, we may have in mind either 
a certain form of words or the proposition expressed by such a 
form. In what follows I shall exclusively use the phrase »legal 
rule» in the latter sense. Thus, the Law in the present sense is 
a class of legal propositions, not a class of linguistic expressions. 

Even if the proposition, "All bicyclists shall be hanged', will 
never become a part of any system of positive law, it is obvious- 
ly similar in meaning to propositions which are parts of systems 
of positive law, and, hence, we may say that it is qualified to 
become a part of such a system. The proposition, '2 + 2— 4', 
is not qualified to become such a part. When I say, that a pro- 
position is a rule, I shall mean only that it is qualified to be- 
come a part of a system of positive law. When I say that a pro- 
position is a legal rule or a positive legal rule, I shall mean that 
it actually is a part of some such system. 


$ 2. The factual basis and its legal interpretation. In so far as 
the study of law has the qualities of an objective science, its 
statements and procedures must submit to the test of observa- 
tions of facts and logical reasoning on the basis of such observa- 


2 CÉ. No. IX, p. 38 et passim. : 
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tions. As a collective name for the observable facts which are 
of direct relevance to legal science, I shall here use the phrase 
»the factual- basis of legal science». An essential part of the 
factual basis consists of certain (oral or written) utterances to 
which a specific legal authority is accorded. Such utterances are 
codified laws or statutes, court decisions, formal contracts, etc. 
Another part of the factual basis is formed by certain habits, 
customs or practices, which likewise are recognized as possessing 
a specific legal authority. These facts can be considered from 
infinitely many points of view. The point of view of the legal 
scientist is a very particular one. To him the facts are the start- 
ing-point of a logical process, the outcome of which is-the state- 
ment of such rules as "All thieves shall be hanged' or 'Smith 
shall be hanged'. With HANS KELSEN we shall call this process 
the legal (or juristic) interpretation of the facts. 


S 3. Some methods of legal interpretation. The methods of 
interpretation can, of course, vary from one legal system to an- 
other. However, some or all of the following methods are en- 
countered in connection with most well developed systems. 

(i) Given an authoritative utterance U, the jurist asks the 
question: »What proposition P is expressed by U?» The author- 
ity accorded to U means, that if P is expressed by U, then P is 
accepted by the jurist as an element of the Law, as a member 
of that body of legal rules which it is his task to systematise. 


(ii) Given, e. g., a set of court decisions U,, ..., U,, the jurist 
may also apply a somewhat more complicated type of reasoning. 
Having established that U;, ..., U, express the propositions 


P,, .. > Py, he may go on and ask: »Which is the general pro- 
position P of which P;, ..., P, are special applications?» If P,, 

» P, are found to be special applications of P, the jurist may 
then accept P as an element of the Law. 


(iii) Having established that a rule P, concerned with a type 
of situations C, is an element of the Law, the jurist may ask: 
»What rule P” is related to the type of situations C' in a man- 
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ner analogous to that in which P is related to C?» That rule P” 
may then be accepted as an element of the Law. 

(iv) Similar to the preceding method is the following: If the 
rules Pi, :.., P, afe parts of the Law, the jurist may try to as- 
certain thöspitit, Or »purpose» exhibited by those rules. If then 
a further rule P is seen to be in line with that Spirit or purpose, 
the jurist may accept also P as an element of the Law: 

(v) Also customs or practices may belong to the factual basis 
of legal science. Suppose, e. g., that since time immemorial the 
inhabitants of a farm A have walked across the territory of a 
neighbouring farm B. In view of such a practice the jurist may 
accept the rule, ”The inhabitants of A have the right to cross ga 
territory of B', as an element of the Law. 

(vi) Säppose that a rule P has already been accepted as an 
element of the Law and that another rule Q is found to be logic- 
ally derivable either from P alone, or from P in conjunction with 
certain verified factual propositions F.: Then, Q, too, is accepted 
as an element of the Law. When speaking of rules, let us use 
the sentence, »P entails Q», as shorthand for the more com- 
plicated phrase, »Q is logically derivable either from P alone or 
from P in conjunction with certain true factual propositions F>». 
Legal interpretation seems to involve the postulate that any rule 
which is entailed by rules belonging to the Law itself belongs to 
the Law.” 


3 In these juristic reasonings the relations connoted by the af phrases 
are seen to play a crucial role: 

(i) »The utteranceé U expresses the rule P». : 

(ii) »The rules Pi, ..., P, are special applications of the rule P», 

(iii) »The rule P for the type iof situations C is analogous to the rule P' for 
the type of situations C'», 

(iv) »The spirit or purpose A is exhibited by the rules Pi, ..., P,.» 

To a great extent the significance of these relations is supposed to be suffi- 
ciently. defined by common sense: To some extent their significance is defined 
by (Jargely tacit) conventions, peculiar to legal interpretation. 

4 This type of juristic reasoning presupposes the relation expressed by the 
phrase: 

(vi) »The rule Q is entailed by the rule P.» 

The logic of this relationship is tacitly borrowed from common sense. 
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4. The practical nature of legal science. The peculiar me- 
thod of legal science — in the present sense of Rechtsdogmatik 
— is dictated by its predominantly practical aim. The activity 
of the legal scientist is seldom, I think, guided merely by the 
speculative interest of seeing what rules are arrived at when 
such and such methods of reasoning are applied to the factual 
basis. The rules of the Law are directives, enjoining certain pat- 
terns of behavior. By its moral authority the Law is a power 
determining the behavior of men. The legal scientist is usually 
himself a member of the society whose Law he studies, and he 
is interested in maintaining, changing or exploiting the power 
of the Law. Although, in the present essay, I shall say little or 
nothing about this practical aspect, it is something which must 
be borne in mind always, unless we shall obtain a falsely intel- 
lectualized picture of legal science. 


V 5. The logical analysis of legal science. An outside observer 
may study legal science from many different angles: To psycho- 
logy and sociology the legal phenomena offer a rich and varied 
field of investigation. However, there is also another, perhaps 
more artificial but still legitimate and important point of view, 
from which an outsider may consider legal science. I shall here 
endeavour to explain this point of view, which perhaps may be 
called that of logical analysis or rational reconstruction. 

Let D, be some doctrine (scientific, ethical, religious, etc.) in 
a »naive» formulation. Rationally to reconstrue the doctrine D, 
is to replace it by another formulation D, which is more exact 
than D, but still somehow expresses the same set of ideas as D,- 
There are several directions in which such a rational reconstruc- 
tion may take place: 

(i) It may happen that in D, the same term expresses several 
distinct ideas on different occasions. Since ambiguity is a pos- 
sible source of error, in D, we make each term carry a unique 
connotation. 


3 An interesting exposition of this point of view is found in No. XI. 
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(ii) Usually D, does not clearly indicate which terms are 2n- 
defined (primitive) and which terms are defined, not are the 
definitions of the defined terms explicitly stated. In D, we list 
the undefined terms and then we introduce the defined terms 
by a series of formal definitions. 

(iii) The sentences of D, will usually be of many different 
kinds. If D, possesses a certain minimum of complication, D, 
will contain definitions that introduce new terms as shorthand 
for combinations of old terms. All sentences which are not de- 
finitions we may call statements. Some statements will. be ana- 
Jytic in the sense that they are true on purely logical grounds, 
given the meaning of the terms involved. Other statements will 
be synthetic in the sense that the question of their validity can- 
not be decided on logical grounds alone. It is often very difficult 
to decide to what category a given sentence of D, belongs. It is 
a desideratum that the sentences of D, should clearly announce 
their character in this respect. 

(iv) Of specific importance for the analysis of legal science 
is the distinction between factual and normative sentences. By 
a normative sentence I mean a sentence which — explicitly or 
implicitly — involves a normative idea. Normative ideas are 
the ideas of prescription, prohibition and permission. The first 
is often expressed by such words as »shall», »ought», »must>, 
the second by »shall not», »ought not», »must not», and the third 
by »may». A normative idea is explicitly involved in a sentence, 
if the sentence contains some phrase which directly expresses 
prescription, prohibition and permission. A normative idea is 
implicitly present in a sentence, if it does not occur explicitly 
but the sentence is synonymous with another sentence in which 
it does occur explicitly. In a rational reconstruction of legal 
science, it is desitable to make the division of sentences into 
factual and normative clearly visible. 

(v) Between the sentences of D, there will exist certain re- 
lations of a logical nature. In particular, it will often be possible 
logicaliy to derive one sentence from certain other sentences. 
Although such possibilities of derivation exist, they are fre- 
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quently not explicitly indicated. In D, we may first list the sent- 
ences which are supposed to be accepted without derivation, and 
then indicate in what order the other sentences can be derived 
from the former. | ; 

(vi) Finally it may be desirable to make the methods of: de- 
rivation themselves explicit. Whereas D, is satisfied to take a 
certain understood logic for granted, D, may explicitly state its 
own logic. i 5 

; It is this problem of a rational reconstruction of legal science 
in which I am here interested. Let D, be legal science in a »naive>» 
state. I wish to indicate certain lines along which this nåive 
förmulation D,, may be developed by rational reconstruction into 
a more clarified formulation D,. The same legal system L which 
is presented with a lower degree of logical clarity by D,, shall 
be presented with a higher degree by D,. 

The rational reconstruction of legal science is a very compre- 
hensive task. In the two subsequent sections of this paper I shall 
consider only two limited problems, viz. the distinction between 
external and internal sentences (Section II) and the concept of 
"property" or -'ownérship' (Section III). 


Section II 


[ 6. Internal and external sentences of legal science. Consider 
any text-book on law — what does it say? It states a number of 
rules which, either explicitly or implicitly, separately or jointly, 
have normative contents. Explicitly or implicitly, the text-book 
adds: »These rules are in force in such and such a society at 
such and such a time>, or: »These rules belong to such and such 
a system of positive law.» If it is a text-book on ancient Roman 
låw, it asserts that the rules explained were in force in ancient 
Rome at some time of its history. If it is a text-book on, say, 
contemporary Swedish law, it states that the rules enumerated 
are in force in Sweden now. Accordingly, we have to distinguish 
between two types of juristic sentences, viz. (i) sentences stating 
the rules themselves, and (ii) sentences stating that a given rulé is 
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(Or is not) in force in a given society at a given time. Let us say 
that to state a rule, pertaining to a given system of law, is to 
make a statement that is internal relative to that system. Let us 
say that to state that a rule belongs (or does not belong) to a 
given system of law, is to make a statement that is external te- 
lative to that system. From the point of view of legal science, 
the statement of a rule P is always, somehow, incomplete unless 
it is accompanied by an external statement to the effect that P 
is (or is not) in force in a society S at a time z. 

There are several types of external statements and several 
distinct external concepts, i. e. concepts which are characteristic 
of such statements. Let us here consider a few. With respect to 
a rule P, a society S and a moment (period) in time t, we may 
state: 

(ÖJERES TAS once in Skate. 

We can also form the notion of a system of law by collecting 


into one class all the rules that are in force in the same S at the 
same Z. Let us call such a system: 


(2) The legal system of S at t (The Law of S at 1). 

History offers us a large number of classes of rules that are 
the legal systems of given societies at given times. All the rules 
of these classes have the common property of being legal rules, 
and all the classes have the common property just of being such 
legal systems. Of a given rule P we may thus state: 


(3) P is a legal rule, 
and of a given class of rules C we can say: 


(4) C is a legal system. 
These examples of external statements and external concepts 
could easily be multiplied.” 


$ For our present purpose, a more exact definition of the terms »external state- 
ment» and »external concept (term)» does not seem to be necessary. In a more 
exact definition we should have first to define what is meant by »external con- 
cepts (terms)». Such external concepts may occur also in internal sentences, stat- 
ing legal rules pertaining to a given system of law. The »external statements» in 
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A primary task of the logical analysis of legal science is to 
clarify the role and significance of these external statements. 


6 7. The definition of a given legal system. As long as we are 
interested only in a particular legal system, say, Contemporary 
Swedish Law and its legal science, obviously, we may disregard 
the problem of defining the general notion of a legal system 
which occurs in statement (4) ($ 6). Although we shall be pre- 
supposing that Contemporary Swedish Law is a legal system — 
in the same general sense in which history offers us a multitude 
of legal systems — the general notion of a legal system is, then, 
only of a subsidiary interest. Likewise, we do not really need to 
define, in general, what is meant by saying that something is a 
legal rule or that (any rule) P is in force in (any society) S at 
(any time) z. It is enough for us to know what we mean by 
saying: 

(5) P is in force in Sweden now, 
and what connotation we attach to the expression: 

(6) Contemporary Swedish Law. 


It is a logical common-place that there is not, in general, only 
one definition of a given term. In this context it is of interest 
to observe that a definition is »adequate» or »acceptable» if 
some designated relationship holds between its definiens and its 
definiendum, and that there are a number of distinct such rela- 
tions between which we must make a choice. What demand in 
this respect shall we, then, make upon an adequate or acceptable 
definition of (5) and of (6)? 

Some will suggest that, in an adequate definition of (5), de- 
finiens should express »what jurists think when stating the de- 
finiendum>». However, I think that to look for such a definition 
would be rather unprofitable. Of course, it may be of great psy- 
chological interest to ascertain what such and such a jurist 
»thinks» (»imagines», »has in mind») when he asserts about a 


the present sense are, thus, a subclass of all those sentences which involve exter- 
nal concepts. 
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rule P that (5). It is likely, however, that what is thus thought 
varies from one jurist to another. Quite possibly, too, what some 
jurists think, is false or unreasonable, and some jurists may think 
very little. The thoughts which jurists associate with the phrase 
(5), therefore, can hardly be our guide in the search for a de- 
finition of (5) which will be scientifically useful. 


Although the thoughts associated with (5) are probably 
fluctuating and partially false or absurd, the manner in which 
(5) is actually used seems to be rather stable. Concerning a very 
large body of rules P most contemporary Swedish jurists agree 
when it comes to deciding whether (5) can be truthfully stated 
or not. Therefore, we shall be wise in taking this use of the 
phrase (5) as our starting-point. Accordingly, we agree to ac- 
cept a definition of (5) as adequate if and only if the definiens 
is a »necessary and sufficient condition» for the definiendum: 
i.e., if the definiens can be truthfully stated of any rule P of 
which the definiendum can be truthfully stated, and conversely; 
or if definiens and definiendum delimit exactly the same set of 
rules. The same remarks apply to the definition of (6). 


Clearly, there may be many distinct definitions of (5) and of 
(6) which are all in this sense adequate. What adequate defini- 
tions are available, will naturally depend upon the actual cha- 
racteristics of Contemporary Swedish Law. In view of what was 
said in $$ 2—3, it should, e. g., be possible to construe an ade- 
quate definition of (5) as follows. By a study of Contemporary 
Swedish Law we find that its factual basis consists of a set of 
facts F and that the legal interpretation of F consists in a cer- 
tain method of reasoning M. We could then lay down the defi- 
nition: 


Di(5) P is in force in Sweden now = def P is obtainable by 
applying M to F. 

Another approach has been suggested by HANS KELSEN in his 

»pure theory of law». It may be that Contemporary Swedish Law 

can be exhibited as a system of rules which are all entailed by an 
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easily definable set of basic rules B. If such is the case, we can 
lay down the definition: 


D.(5) -P is in force in Sweden now = def P is entailed pp Ba 
And — of course — there may be still other adequate definitions 


OM (BE 


& 8. The vagueness of (5) and (6). The notions expressed 
by the phrases (5) and (6) are obviously vague. Concerning 
many rules P we can, with great assurance, affirm (5), and con- 
cerning many others we can, with equally great assurance, deny 
(5). But then there are a large number of border-line cases, 
rules concerning which neither affirmation nor denial is clearly 
justified. A logical analyst, who desires to remain on safe 
ground, hence, will not-be able to lay down very exact defini- 
tions of (5) and (6): He will have to make the definiens about 
as vague as the definiendum — and save his logical conscience 
by describing as exactly as possible the amount of vagueness 
involved. More exact definitions of (5) and (6) are, of course, 
desiderata. But the exactification can hardly be achieved except 
as a consequence of the development of legal science itself. 
Perhaps, also, the logician's desire for exactness here comes in 
conflict with the practical needs to which legal science is sub- 
servient. 


S 9. The definition of the general external concepts. If our 
interest is not restricted to the study of one given system of law 
but is essentially comparative, we may find it obligatory to define 
also the general notions expressed by the phrases (1)—(4). 
Adequately to define these notions is obviously a much more 


7 Cf. No. IX, p. 124 et passim. Actually KELSEN maintains that every legal 
system contains one single basic rule (Grundnorm) by which all the remaining 
rules of the system are entailed. Both the meaning of this assertion and KELSEN's 
reasons for it are very obscure. (If we have a finite set of rules, Pi, .. > PI We 
can. always combine them into the single conjunctive rule, P, & ... & på When 
stressing that each legal system is entailed by a single basic rule, does KELSEN 
wish to state that each such system is entailed by a basic rule which is not 
equivalent to a conjunction of several rules?) 
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difficult task than to define (5) and (6). In order to find ade- 
quate definitions of the general notions we shall have to survey 
all-the various rules of all the various legal systems and to elicit 
some very general features that are constantly recurring. Where- 
as (5) and (6) are employed daily by the entire legal profession 
in Sweden, the more abstract notions (1)—(4) are mainly found 
in somewhat abstruse books on general jurisprudence. Even if 
we stick to what may be considered the best current usage of the 
terms, we shall find that they are extremely vague. Some authors 
refuse to grant the title of »legal system» to a set of rules which 
does not conform to certain standards of justice, while others 
deny that there is any essential connection between being a 
»legal system» and showing such conformity.” Some assert, that 
only a »sovereign» state can possess a legal system, in the proper 
sense of the term, while others will speak of legal systems also 
in connection with social organizations that do not enjoy »sover- 
eignty». Whether international law is really a system of positive 
law or merely some kind of moral or political ideology, is a 
question over which innumerable books and articles have been 
Written. Since the facts about international law are well-known 
"Or easily ascertained, the debate is obviously possible only be- 
cause the very term »legal system» or »system of positive law» is 
here confronted with a borderline case. As long as we restrict 
Our attention to the present-day societies, which have reached a 
relatively high degree of civilization, the agreement as to what 
is and what is not a legal system will, nevertheless, be fairly 
large. But the agreement ceases when we ask ourselves the ques- 
tion as to at what stage legal systems first make their appear- 
ance in the development of human society from a more primi- 
tive to a more civilized state. In deciding that question we can- 
not fall back upon any well-established usage of the phrase 
»legal system». If we dare or bother to decide the question, our 
decision will be a proposal as to how we intend to use the term, 
not an explanation of a pre-existing usage. 

To seek a fairly exact definition of the notions under discus- 
RESA similar divergence is analysed in No. X. 
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sion may, therefore, well seem about as unprofitable as to seek 
exact definitions of such words as »poetry», »religion>, »chair» 
or »table».” 


& 10. The röles of internal and external statements. In their 
attitude to the two classes of sentences — the internal and the 
external ones — the practical jurist (the judge, the lawyer, the 
businessman, the calculating criminal, etc.) and the legal scien- 
tist (the theorizing professor of law) frequently differ, I think, 
in a characteristic manner. In a given situation the practical jurist 
is interested in finding and analysing the legal rule that is ap- 
plicable to the situation. Of course, he cares only about such - 
rules as belong to the Law of his country at the time. But his 
interest is centered around the contents of the rule itself, not 
around the fact that the rule is an element of the Law. The 
motive which prompts him to study the Law is not the purely 
theoretical desire to know what rules possess the property of 
being in force. If he is a good judge or a lawful citizen, the Law 
will to him be a moral authority which is to be obeyed. If he is 
a man calculating a prudent and profitable course of action, the 
Law is to him a social power which he has to take into account. 
In any case, the practical jurist is mainly interested in what I 
have called the internal sentences. The legal scientist, on the 
other hand, has a theoretical interest to ascertain what rules be- 


9 JOHN AUSTIN was probably the first to attempt to give a careful definition 
of the external concepts of legal science. Having explained what he means by 
»sovereign person or body» and »independent political society» in terms of habits 
of obedience, he states the following definition of (3):»Every positive law, or 
every law simply and strictly so called, is set, directly or circuitously, by a sover- 
eign person or body, to a member or members of the independent political society 
wherein that person or body is sovereign or supreme». (No. II, p. 225.) 

Although KELSEN never gives any formal definitions, the following definition 
of (4) could, I think, be extracted from his writings: A class C of rules (KELSEN: 
»norms») is a system of positive law, if and only if C ifulfills two separate con- 
ditions: (i) C has a certain specified internal logical character (a basic norm, 
consistency, dynamic nature, coerciveness etc.), and (ii) C is on the whole effec- 
tive (in the sense that people's behavior on the whole conforms with the rules 
of Oj) (CE Nor IST passing) 
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long to the Law, and if he is studying comparative jurisprudence, 
he may embrace with an impartial eye both the rules that are in 
force in S, at £, and the rules that are in force in S. at t.. Thus, 
what I have called the external sentences are in the focus of the 
legal scientist's attention. 

The difference here described is about the same as that be- 
tween a believing Christian and a detached theologian in their 
attitude toward the sayings of the Bible. While the former is 
interested in the doctrine of the Bible as a guide in life, the 
theologian may be mainly preoccupied with deciding the theore- 
tical question as to what dogmas or prescripts are truly biblical. 

However, most legal scientists are also good citizens acknow- 
ledging the moral authority of the Law, just as most Christian 
theologians are convinced Christians, recognizing the authority 
of the Bible. The »naive» legal scientist does not stop at assert- 
ing: »P is in force in S at t». Especially when S is his own society 
and tis his own time, he goes on to assert P itself. In so doing 
he, consciously or unconsciously, presupposes what may be called 
The Axiom of Naive Jurisprudence: »For all P, if P is in force 
in S at £, then P» — at least for the special case when S$ and £ 


are his country and his time. (There is a similar Axiom of Naive 


Theology which could be stated thus: »For all P, if P is biblical, 
then PN 


N 11. Is legal science a genuine science? The answer to this 
common question ”" seems to be rather siunple. The question can 
be divided into two separate questions: 

(i) What is the scientific status of the external sentences of 
legal science? 

(ii) What is the scientific status of the internal sentences of 


10 The jurist who proceeds on the assumption of The Axiom of Naive Juris- 
prudence is usually influenced also by other moral and political ideals. A large 
part of the traditional philosophy of law is comprehensible only if it is seen as 
a confused attempt to reconcile these other ideals with the axiom. (A similar 
situation seems to exist in theology.) 

11 Recently raised in No. I. 
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legal science (those sentences which state the legal rules)? Let 
us consider them in this order. 

(i) We have already seen that the external terms of legal 
science are rather vague. But so are, in varying degree, most 
terms outside of pure mathematics. We have also seen, that the 
external sentence: »P is in force in Sweden now» can be ade- 
quately defined in several distinct ways. To what type of scienti- 
fic study such a sentence belongs, will naturally depend upon 
what definition we choose. In $ 7 we suggested a definition by 
reference to the factual basis of legal science and the method 
of legal interpretation. If such a definition is adopted, the ex- 
ternal sentences become sociological, in a wide sense of the 
term. They are comparable to such a sentence as: »P is an offi- 
cial doctrine of the Swedish state church». In $ 7 we mentioned 
also a definition by reference to a set of basic rules. If we adopt 
this definition (which seems to be Kelsen's), the external sent- 
ences acquire a slightly different meaning. The sentence: »P is 
in force in Sweden now» will mean the same as the sentence: 
»P is entailed by the set of basic rules B>, or »There are true 
factual propositions which in conjunction with B logically imply 
P». Such a sentence has a strong resemblance with, e. g., the 
sentence: »The laws of Newtonian mechanics entail that the 
earth will pursue an elliptical orbit» or »There are certain true 
propositions which in conjunction with the Newtonian laws 
logically imply that the earth will pursue an elliptical orbit». 

In so far as vagueness does not interfere, we can decide, by 
a combination of logical and empirical methods, whether a given 
rule is in force in S at z. In this sense, the external sentences of 
legal science undoubtedly possess a scientific quality. If a legal 
scientist 4sserts only external sentences, all of what he asserts 
may very well be true, and his aims and methods are not essenti- 
ally different from those of many other scientific activities. The 
scientific status of the external sentences is entirely independent 
of the scientific status of the internal sentences, i. e. the legal 
rules themselves. 


(ii) If, in conformity with The Axiom of Naive Jurisprud- 
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ence, the legal scientist asserts also the internal sentences, the 
situation changes. The scientific status of such sentences then 
becomes an important question. 

If we consider the unbiassed search for truths as essential to 
any scientific activity, we must, I think, deny that that part of 
legal science which consists in asserting internal sentences is 
scientific. It is no more a genuine science than is an intellectual 
activity which proceeds on the assumption of the Axiom of 
Naive Biblical Theology. 

An even more fundamental objection to that jurisprudence 
which asserts internal sentences is raised by those philosophers 
who maintain that normative sentences are the expressions of 
emotional attitudes rather than statements of theoretical assump- 
tions or beliefs.” In the naive formulation D, of legal science 
the internal sentences are undoubtedly of many different kinds: 
some but not all of them have a normative character. What a 
rational reconstruction D, of legal science will look like in de- 
tail, is yet an open question. However, in any adequate rational 
reconstruction, there will likewise have to occur normative inter- 
nal sentences. I am inclined to think that the interpretation of 
normative sentences in terms of emotional attitudes is correct. 

For these reasons I think that the assertions of a rationally 
reconstrued legal science should mainly be assertions of external 
sentences. Internal sentences, expressing legal rules, should not 
be asserted whole-sale in virtue of any principle like The Axiom 
of Naive Jurisprudence but only when (i) they are factual and 
(ii) their truth can be empirically ascertained.”” 


Section III 
$$ 12. The internal concept of ”ownership or property. In 


SEE er 2 NO IV, 

13 The above remarks are not invalidated by an interesting observation that 
has been made by INGEMAR HEDENIUS. When a legal scientist asserts a sentence 
which literally and ostensibly expresses a legal rule, he is, it seems, frequently 
using an elliptical mode of speech. Although the sentence asserted literally ex- 
presses the rule P, what the legal scientist actually wants to state is often, not 
P itself, but merely the fact that P is in force (here and now). Cf. No. VI. 
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this section I shall consider the question as to how certain terms 
occurring in the internal sentences should be introduced in a 
rational reconstruction of legal science. As an example of the 
type of terms with which we shall be concerned, we may take 
the term »ownership> Or »property». Although our discussion 
will be explicitly concerned only with the particular example 
chosen, the premisses for our analysis will be so general that they 
apply to a very large number of internal terms. Hence, the pre- 
sent mode of analysis, if applicable to the term »ownership>, 
will be applicable also to those other terms. 

The problem that the term »ownership» presents to the ana- 
lytic study of law is — formally stated — the problem of ex- 
plaining the significance of the sentence form: 

(T) O is the property of P at t, 
where O is a certain object, P a person (or group of persons) 
and 7 a moment (or period) in time. Synonymous with (7) is 
the sentence form: 


(TONER IG un sK OKT 


The sentence form (7) is one occurring in the internal sent- 
ences that state legal rules. We are looking for a definition: 
which should be such that, if (7) is everywhere replaced by 
»...», the significance of the internal sentences remains »un- 
changed>, in a sense that will soon be made more precise. 

Before we embark upon the attempt to find such a definition, 
it may be wise to state exactly what requirements we do and 
what requirements we do not expect the definition to fulfill. 

(i) We wish our definition to render the meaning of the sent- 
ence form (7) as it occurs in the internal sentences of a legal 
science, concerned with a given system of positive law L. Hence. 
the definition which we are going to indicate must not be ex- 
pected to render the meaning of the same sentence form as it 
occurs, e. g., in sociological discourse. If the sociologist means 
the same by (7) as the legal science in question, then our defini- 
tion will apply also to his use of the term. But most probably 
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he does not mean the same. The Law is not a description of 
sociological facts, and only in exceptional cases do the terms of 
the internal legal statements coincide with sociological terms. 

(ii) The sentence form (7) — or its equivalents in other 
languages than English — occurs in connection with many dis- 
tinct systems of positive law. A priori it is by no means certain 
that (7) when used in the formulation of one system L will 
mean the same as (7) when used in the formulation of a dif- 
ferent system L”. In the subsequent discussion we shall be con- 
cerned with giving a general method for defining (7) as used 
in each of a large number of formulations of legal systems. Be- 
cause of the practical difficulties involved we shall not give any 
actual definition conforming to the method. The same method, 
it is assumed, applies to very many systems of positive law, but 
it is not presumed that the resulting definitions will be the same 
for the different systems. The presumption is, in fact, on the 
contrary, that the definitions for the different systems will not 
coincide. 

(ii) It would be an interesting task to elicit what (7) as 
used in connection with a system L has in common with (7) as 


used in connection with a different system £',; and thus to ex- 


plain how the same terminology has come to be employed for 
different concepts. But that is a task which we shall not attempt 
to tackle here. It lies off the line of our investigation, and it 
would, besides, require a detailed comparative acquaintance with 
the historically given systems of positive law — something that 
the present writer entirely lacks. 

(iv) An equally interesting, but probably even more difficult, 
problem is to determine those general features that (7) as used 
in connection with the various systems of positive law has in 
common with certain other forms of internal sentences, and that 
account for the fact that all these forms of sentences are regard- 
ed as stating »legal rights». That problem is even farther beyond 
the modest aim of our inquiry. 


S 13. Adequate definitions of (7). 


(i) A definition of a given expression is always in terms of 
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certain other expressions. The same expression may be defined 
in terms of several distinct sets of other expressions. To make 
definite the aim at which we are striving, hence, we have to 
state in terms of what expressions we intend to couch the defi- 
nition of (7). The method which we are going to explain will 
lead, if actually applied to a system of positive law L, to a de- 
finition of (7) as used in the formulation of L in terms of other 
expressions which either already occur in the formulation of L 
or are easily explained in terms of expressions which do. 

(ii) Finally, it remains to state what relationship we require 
to hold between definiendum and definiens in order that the 
definition of (7) shall be »adequate» or »acceptable». A priori 
many distinct requirements are possible, and the rather weak 
requirement that will here be stipulated is the result of a de- 
liberate choice. 

Some will no doubt be inclined to require of D(7) that its 
definiens shall express the same »idea» or »thought» that is ex- 
pressed by (7) when used in existing legal science, or — in 
other words — that the definiens shall express »what legal 
scientists commonly think (have in mind, imagine) when using 
(7)». The reasons which forced us to reject this requirement in 
connection with the definition of the external terms of legal 
science, however, possess an equal or even larger weight in this 
connection. What »thoughts» accompany the use of (7), pro- 
bably varies from one jurist to another and even, in the same 
jurist, from one occasion to the next. The thoughts of some 
jurists are probably highly inarticulate. The Swedish legal philo- 
sopher AXEL HÄGERSTRÖM maintains that, in ancient Roman 
law, certain curious magical ideas were associated with the Ro- 
man equivalents of (7), and that the magic of the Romans can 
still be traced in many, if not in most, modern legal concep- 
tions."" If Hägerström is even partially right — a question upon 
which I am incompetent to pass any judgment — that would 
constitute an additional reason why our definition, which is in- 
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tended to be incorporated in a rational reconstruction of legal 
science, can not aim at reproducing what jurists actually have in 
mind when using (7). 

(iii) "When discussing the external concepts of legal science, 
we decided to judge the adequacy of proposed definitions by a 
purely extensional criterion. A definition of an external concept, 
we agreed, is adequate provided that the definiens is true (false) 
if and only if the definiendum is true (false). It might be sug- 
gested that the same criterion of adequacy be adopted here. How- 
ever, the criterion is reasonable only if the definiendum is a 
phrase which is capable of truth or falsehood. (If the definien- 
dum is never true and never false, the criterion amounts only to 
a prohibition that we must not choose a definiens that is ever 
true or ever false. The criterion gives us complete liberty to de- 
fine any expression which is never true and never false by any 
other expression of the same kind. This result is obviously con- 
trary to what we expect of a sound definition.) I have accepted 
the common view that normative sentences are incapable of truth 
and falsehood. Since some legal phrases have an essentially 
normative connotation, hence, there are legal phrases to the de- 
finition of which the suggested extensional criterion can not, 
reasonably, be applied. We do not yet know whether the present 
definiendum is to be considered as a normative or a factual 
phrase, and, hence, we do not yet know whether proposed de- 
finitions thereof can, reasonably, be tested by the extensional 
standard. 

An additional reason for rejecting the extensional criterion is 
that we are considering the phrase (7) only as an arbitrarily 
chosen example of a large class of legal conceptions and that we 
wish our discussion to apply not merely to this particular example 
but to the entire class. Hence, in view of the possible normative 
nature of some of these conceptions, we must not choose an ex- 
tensional criterion of adequacy. 

(iv) The criterion which I have chosen is this: A definition, 
»(7) = def ...», will be recognized as adequate provided that 
the rules of L logically imply that (7) if and only if ..., i.e. 
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provided that the equivalence of definiens and definiendum is 
logically implied by the rules of L themselves.” 


& 14. A first method of definition. In order to find a defini- 
tion of the desired kind we have to consider what rules concern- 
ing ownership” are contained in the system L under discussion. 
If the system L is sufficiently developed, it will contain a set of 
rules which regulate the generation of ownership and another 
set of rules which regulate the extinction thereof. Let us assume 
that the former set of rules is expressed by the two sets of sent- 
ences: 


(8) If A;then O becomes the property of P att (i=1,....m). 
(9) If Bj then O becomes the property of P at t (i=1,...,n). 
The antecedents ÅA; and B; state that, prior to the moment £, 
a certain specified situation obtains. The difference between the 
antecedents A; and Bj; is that the former do not but the latter 
do involve some phrase of the type (7). Let us likewise assume 


that the latter set of rules is expressed by the two sets of sent- 
eEnces: 

(10) If C; then O ceases to be the property of P art (2=1,) 

SKER: Xp) 
(11) If D;then O ceases to be the property of P at t (i=1, 
EA) 

Here, too, the antecedents state that, prior to the moment £, 
some specified situation obtains. The difference between C; and 
D; is the same as that between A; and Bj." 

15 After the original composition of the following paragraphs I have found 
similar ideas expressed and discussed in No:s I, III—V, XIII, XV and XVI. 

16 If all rules entailed by rules of L themselves belong to L, we can, by con- 
sidering hypothetical 'situations of any degree of complexity, construct an un- 
limited number of rules that belong to L. But all these rules, which are unlimited 
in number, are entailed by a limited number of rules of L. The sentences (8) — 


(11) are supposed to express, not all the constructible rules of L of the indicated 


types, but a set of such rules which is sufficiently comprehensive to entail all 
such rules. 
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Already DAvip HUME suggested, that the phrase (7) might 
be defined in terms of the rules under discussion: »... when a 
definition of property is required, that relation is found to re- 
solve itself into any possession acquired by occupation, by pre- 
scription, by inheritance, by contract, etc.»'" If we presuppose 
the formulation (8)—(11) of the relevant rules, Hume's idea 
could be expressed in the form of the following definition: 
Di(7): (7) = def There is a moment Y' preceding t such that 
KARO FAR VOTE RÖTA OKB 3 Of BO OKB, holds foritvrand 
there is no moment 1” intermediate between t' and t such that 
RO C:o sas 06) OmDYor Dyori. sot DD; holdsi for ti. 

Is this an adequate definition of (7) in the previously agreed 
sense? A first objection to the definition D,(7) is that it is beset 
by a vicious circle, unless the two sets of sentences (9) and (11) 
are empty. If these sets are not empty — and for most systems of 
positive law L they would not be empty — the definiens will 
contain phrases of the very same type to which the definiendum 
belongs. The definition could, of course, be rendered non- 
circular by simply dropping the conditions B; and D, from the 
definiens."”” But, clearly, that operation would render the defini- 
tion inadequate. However, it is easily seen, I think, that the 
circle can be eschewed by using a more subtle logical technique. 
The direction in time, so to speak, points from the situations 
stated by the antecedents to the situations stated by the conse- 
quents in the sentences (8)—(11). In view of this fact, it should 
be possible to eliminate the cirele by using what mathematicians 
call a »recursive» procedure. To carry out this program in detail 
will no doubt involve the solution of many technical logical 
problems, but still it should be possible. 


17 Cf. No. VII, pp. 201—202. 

18 The Danish legal philosopher ALF Ross says: »Evidently the rules gover- 
ning the changing of rights are distinct from the rights themselves, and hence 
the definition of right is best obtained if we disregard the dynamic phenomena» 
(No. XII, pp. 185—186, my translation). It seems possible to interpret this 
statement as implying a recommendation to disregard the sentences (9) and 
(11) in the definition of (7). If that interpretation is correct, I think, for the 
reason stated in the text, that the statement involves a mistake. 
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Here I shall only indicate in gross outline the general idea of 
such a recursive definition. Let us say that the fact that O is the 
property of P at £ constitutes an »ownership situation». Let us 
assume that an ownership situation S, exists at the moment /Z,: 
In order to establish the existence of S, we may find it necessary 
to establish the existence of certain ownership situations S', 1, 
SMaSgyrieks atvarpteyious moments, =: Let imsithenusay thats 
is a »descendant» of S', 1, S”, 1, -. - Some of these latter situa- 
tions may themselves turn out to be the descendants of other 
still earlier ownership situations. We then continue to trace their 
line of descent, and we obtain a genealogical table: 


S, 
SN 
SEE 5 mL 
XX 
Shroög SI SMULA 
[i t I 


This table contains a number of lines of descent: (S,, S', 1, 
SLS ABN (SYS TES ra AF (ST SANS RE MARE 
Sooner or later each such line of descent will come to an end: 
as its last member it will contain an ownership situation whose 
existence can be established independently of the existence of 
any previous ownership situations. Let us say that, in such an 
ultimate ownership situation, there is first hand ownership. First 
hand ownership can be defined in terms of its generation with- 
out any circularity. We can then define second hand ownership 
as ownership whose generating conditions involve only first 
hand ownerships, third hand ownership as ownership whose 
generating conditions involve only first and second hand owner- 
ships, and so on. None of these definitions will involve any 
circularity. Finally, we can define ownership, in general, as 
ownership, which is either first or second or third or ... hand. 
This is only a very rough explanation of how a non-circular re- 
cursive definition Da(7) can be reached. In actual fact, the de- 
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finition will probably be even more complicated, but still the 
general pattern of its construction will be the same. 

Let us then assume that we have replaced the preliminary de- 
finition D, (7) which is circular by a recursively constructed de- 
finition D(7) which is non-circular. The question still remains 
whether that definition D3(7) is adequate, in the previously 
stated sense. Do the sentences which express the rules of L logic- 
ally imply that (7) holds if and only if the definiens of Da(7) 
holds? Let us then first ask the question whether the four sets 
of sentences (8)—(11) by themselves logically imply that such 
is the case. The answer is obviously in the negative. The set of 
sentences (8)—(11) is »logically open», in the sense that it can 
be enlarged by the addition of further such sentences, which are 
not logically implied by the set itself, without incurring any con- 
tradiction. The changes which a system of law L undergoes from 
time to time, through legislation or otherwise, sometimes con- 
sist, I think, only in such additions. However, if to the set of 
sentences (8)—(11) we add a further condition to the effect 
that the set is »logically closed», the set with that extra condi- 
tion guarantees the adequacy of the definition D2(7). To say 
that the set is »logically closed» is to say that no ownership is 
created or extinguished except in conformity with the rules, ex- 
pressed by the set. In actual fact, at each separate moment in 
the historical development of a legal system, this assumption of 
the logically closed character of the set (8)—(11) seems to be 
tacitly presupposed by legal scientists. In a rational reconstruc- 
tion of legal science, we would, I think, be entitled to render 
this assumption explicit. If this is correct, the definition D>(7) 
is an adequate definition of (7). 

If we introduce the phrase (7) in our rationally reconstrued 
legal science by the definition D.(7), the phrase (7) will not, 
I think, express any essentially normative idea. The question 
whether or not (7) holds for given O, P and £, becomes a ques- 
tion of matters of fact, of recursively tracing certain lines of 
descent. Thus, also, the sentences (8)—(11), upon the present 
analysis, will not express any normative propositions. We may 
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consider them either as parts of the recursive definition of (7) 
or as analytic statements derived from that definition. 

The introduction of (7) through D2(7) entails a consequence 
which has a certain air of paradox. The meaning of (7) be- 
comes radically relative to the rules governing the generation 
and extinction of ownership. Whenever these rules are changed, 
the very meaning of the phrase (7) will also change; the phrase 
will not mean the same in connection with any two systems of 
law which differ in these rules. This air of paradox is not, in 
my opinion, any serious: objection to the present mode of ana- 
lysis. 


N 15. A second method of definition? The methöd of defini- 
tion outlined in $ 14 makes use of those conditions which, ac- 
cording to a system of positive law L, generate and extinguish 
ownership. But a system L does not merely determine the genera- 
tion and extinction of ownership. It also determines that exist- 
ing ownership has certain »legal consequences». If O is the pro- 
perty of P at t, then, if such and such an event should happen, 
the consequence would be such and such. We can assume that 
the rules of this kind, which belong to L, are expressed through 
the sentences: 


(CEN (CS AEG 129 Hö (CER or AS 
(SM LAG) BRP i Lal Mae Ifö (PI eg INS 
(TED (OO Repr INA der Ib; (CI «da Ve 
(15) If (20) 2bensif MithensN S(2= SET) 


Here, the constituents J;, K;, M; and N; involve some phrase of 
the type (7), while the remaining constituents do not involve 
any such phrase.” 

It has often been suggested that a phrase like (7) should be 
defined in terms of »legal consequences». Thus, e. g., ÖSTEN 
UNDÉN says: »Like a large category of juristic concepts, the 
notion of ownership has been framed as an expression and a 


19 A remark analogous to that wich was made in footnote 16 on p. 266 above 
concerning the sentences (8)—(11) applies also to these sentences (12)—(15). 
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comprehension Of complex of legal consequences.»”” In con- 
formity with this idea, one might try to define (7) in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


PUT) Ede Fiben i Gi): and"... and Gif Fi then GG) 
and (if Hy then |) and ... and (if Hythen J,) and (if 
Ky then Li) and ...and (if Kythen L,) and (if M, then 
N3) and ... and (if M, then Ny). 


AS it stands, this definition will involve a logical circle, un- 
less the sets of sentences (13), (14) and (15) are all empty. The 
circle could, I believe, be eliminated by transforming D3(7) into 
a recursively framed definition D,(7), although the recursive 
construction will be even more complicated in this case than in 
the case of the definition Da(7). 

Assuming that such a non-circular recursive definition D,(7) 
can be construed, will it be an adequate definition of (7), in the 
previously stipulated sense? To answer this question in the af- 
firmative is to say that the set of internal sentences which express 
the rules of L logically implies that there is no legal relation- 
ship holding between an object O and a person P at a time 4, 
which has exactly the same consequences as ownership and is 
yet distinct from ownership. I do not know if such is in general 
the case. For some systems of law it probably is, but I can see 
no reason why it always should be. It will be the case for a given 
system of law L, if the following two conditions are fulfilled: 
(i) Consider the sentence form: 

(16) The legal relationship R holds between O and P at t. 

Let (8')—(135”) be the sentences which express the rules of 
L concerning R just as (8)—(15) express the rules of L con- 
cerning ownership. Let us finally say that a sentence involving 
(16) is a »transformation» of a sentence involving (7), if the 
former results from the latter, when we everywhere replace the 
expressions of form (7) by the corresponding expressions of 
form (16). The first condition can then be stated thus: The 
system L countenances no relationship R for which the sentences 


20 Cf. NO KVIL p. 83 (my translation). 
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(12")—(15") are exactly the transformations of (12)—(15) 
whereas the sentences (8')—(11") fail to be exactly the trans- 
formations of (8)—(11). 

(ii) The second condition is this: The system L (tacitly) claims 
its own »completeness» in the sense, roughly speaking, that there 
are no legal relationships save those which obtain in consequence 
of the rules of L. 

If we introduce the phrase (7) into our rationally reconstrued 
legal science by a definition D,(7), the phrase will express an 
essentially normative idea. Among the »legal consequences» of 
ownership are, €. g., that thieves shall be punished in such and 
such a manner. Such normative consequences will enter as con- 
stituents into the definiens of D,(7). Thus, all sentences involv- 
ing (7) will express normative propositions. The sentences (12) 
—(15) will become either parts of the definition of (7) or ana- 
lytic statements derived from the definition. A definition D,(7) 
renders the meaning of (7) relative to the rules governing the 
legal consequences of ownership in the same way that the defini- 
tion Da(7) makes it relative to the rules governing the genera- 
tion and extinction of ownership. 


NS 17. A third method of introducing (7). The concept of pro- 
perty or ownership is, in a certain sense, merely auxiliary. To 
establish that such and such an object O is the property of a per- 
son P at a time £, seems to be of interest only as a step toward 
concluding that, hence, such and such legal consequences ensue. 
By employing the general sentences (8)—(15) as our premisses, 
we can, in a greater or less number of steps, derive from a given 
condition which does not involve the concept of property a cer- 
tain consequence which likewise does not involve that concept. 
To make possible such logical transitions appears to be the 
essential function of the statement form (7) and of those sent- 
ences in which it occurs. 

If this is correct, in our rational reconstruction D, of a given 
legal theory D, we may choose to treat the phrase (7) in a 
manner entirely different from that which has been indicated in 
the preceding paragraphs. We may regard the phrase (7) as a 


EEE 
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| linguistic symbol whose sole function in legal reasoning is to 


facilitate inference from statements not involving that phrase to 
other statements not involving it. The definition of an expres- 
sion within a given context usually has two aspects. (i) If we 
define an expression A in terms of other expressions B, C ..., 
occurring within the same context, we open the possibility of 
eliminating ÅA in favour of B, C ... within that context. (ii) Pro- 
vided that we have already attached interpretations or meanings 
to B, C ..., 4 will indirectly receive a certain corresponding 
interpretation or meaning in virtue of the definition. If we wish 
to leave an expression uninterpreted, »meaningless», hence, we 
must not define it in terms of expressions already interpreted. 
Accordingly, we now refuse to state any definition whatsoever of 
(7), and, in addition, we refuse to attach any independent inter- 
pretation to (7). The first refusal implies making (7) a basic 
expression of legal discourse. The second refusal implies regard- 
ing this basic expression as a »meaningless» linguistic vehicle of 
inference. 

It may be shocking to unsophisticated common sense to admit 
such »meaningless» expressions in the serious discourse of legal 
scientists. But, as a matter of fact, there is no reason why all 
expressions employed in a discourse, which as a whole is highly 
»meaningful», should themselves have a »meaning». It appears 
likely that many expressions employed by other sciences, especi- 
ally by the so-called exact sciences, lack interpretation and solely 
function as vehicles of systematization and deduction. Why 
should not the situation be the same within legal science? 

It is perhaps objected that it can never be »necessary» to intro- 
duce meaningless expressions in order to make possible the de- 
duction of meaningful sentences from other meaningful sent- 
ences. The objection is certainly true, if »necessary» is taken in 
a sufficiently strict sense. But the introduction of meaningless 
expressions can be very advantageous, almost »necessary», from 
a practical point of view. Suppose that we have m sentences A; 
and » sentences B; and that, for every ? and f, we wish to state: 
If A;then B;. The number of such hypothetical sentences that 
18 
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we would have to write down is mm .n. This number rapidly in- 
creases as m and » increase, and if m and » are sufficiently large, 
their product may become so large that it is practically almost 
impossible to write down all the 22 .n hypothetical sentences. In 
this situation it is very helpful to introduce a meaningless sym- 
bol, say Z, and state merely the two sets of hypothetical sent- 
ences: ”If A; then Z' and "If Z then Bj. The number of these 
sentences is only 22 + », a number which, for large 2 and 2, 
is very much smaller than 2 .», and still from these sentences 
all the m .» sentences which we wish to assert, can be logically 
derived. The analogy between the use of the symbol Z in this 
extremely simple case and the use of the phrase (7) in legal 
science is, I think, obvious. 
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Culture, Behavior, 
and Patterns of Behavior 


by 


SVEN WERMLUND 


In an essay published some years ago by CLYDE KLUCKHOHN 
and WILLIAM H. KELLY a group of scientists discusses »the 
concept of culture».” 

One of the four anthropologists who join in the debate, as- 
serts here, among other things, that one can express the com- 
mon usage of the terms »society» and »culture» in the following 
manner: »A ”society' refers to a group of people who have learn- 
ed to work together; a 'culture' refers to the distinctive ways of 
life of such a group of people.»” A psychologist defines culture 
as »the totality of social habits», while an anthropologist modi- 
fies this by stating that culture is the totality of »socially valued 
habits» (since a group is never indifferent with regard to its 
culture — it is always in some way affectively engaged). An- 
other of the anthropologists (who is not specially fond of ab- 
stractions) suggests a definition by enumeration: »Culture is that 
complex whole which includes artifacts, beliefs, art, all the other 
habits acquired by man as a member of society, and all products 


1 CLYDE KLUCKHOHN & WILLIAM H. KELLY, The Concept of Culture (The 
Science of Man in the World Crisis, ed. by RALPH LINTON, New York, 1945). 

2 Op. cit., p. 19. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 79—380. 
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of human activity as determined by these habits.»>" The others 
raise rather weighty objections to this definition. But on the 
point that culture consists of a set of habits and their results, 
they appear to agree. 

Also in the following discussion the idea appears. One of the 
anthropoliogists compares »culture» with a map. A map is an 
abstract description of a territory, and, in the same way, »a cul- 
ture is an abstract description of trends toward uniformity in 
the words, acts, and artifacts of human groups».” 

It is interesting to compare this with another definition 
of culture, which is perhaps most clearly formulated when the 
participants discuss culture as a descriptive concept (one dis- 
tinguishes between culture as explanatory concept and culture 
as descriptive concept). 

What is obvious here is that the normative character of culture 
is rather strongly stressed. It appears to me that this is especially 
evident in a definition which one of the anthropologists sug- 
gests: »By culture we mean all those historically created designs 
for living, explicit and implicit, rational, irrational and non- 
rational, which exist at any given time as potential guides for 
the behavior of men.»" 

We must, however, complete this with a discussion which 
takes place just because of this definition. Another anthropo- 
logist asks the one who has put forward the definition: »>Does 
"designs for living mean that you intend the concept to include 
only 'theory' — that is, the ways in which things ought to be 
done or felt?» To this he gets the following reply: »No, 
design” denotes both ”theory' and "practice. In our own profes- 
sional jargon 'design is meant to designate both ”behavioral 
patterns” and "ideal patterns. Remember that culture is always 
a conceptual construct. The anthropologist not only observes 
that people say (or otherwise indicate) that they have certain 
standards for behavior, violations of which are punished by 
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great or small sanctions; he equally notes that even disapproved 
behavior systems tend to fall into certain modalities. From the 
observer's standpoint it is as if people were unconsciously adher- 
ing to certain ”blueprints' or "designs also for conduct which 
is prohibited or indifferent from the standpoint of shared ”mo- 
ral” norms.»" 

This reasoning seems to me rather confused. What shall be 
stressed is evidently that culture comprises not only duties, 
norms, »ideal patterns», but also actual practice — what people 
in the society concerned really do. But the argument, as put for- 
ward, only appears to state that even a behavior which is not 
regulated by moral norms in some way conforms to a pattern, 
though this may be unconscious. The study of actual behavior 
makes it possible to detect the norms, the non-verbalized ideal 
patterns, also the patterns for deviating behavior. But why should 
»design» denote practice — only because the student of culture 
cannot find all the important norms if he does not study actual 
behavior (normal and abnormal)? 

It seems probable that the confusion is connected with an 
ambiguity in the meaning of the term »pattern of behavior», 
which we shall now consider. 

It appears to be appropriate here to call attention to a dis- 
tinction formulated by TORGNY SEGERSTEDT, when he asserts that 
we must distinguish between »norm» and »custom».” SEGER- 
STEDT states that the sociological study finds its starting point 
in an established uniform behavior. The sociological analysis 
tries to explain this uniformity. There exists a social pressure, 
and this social pressure consists of a social norm system. This 
affects the individual in the form of verbal expressions. It is a 
wide-spread view that social uniformity itself puts a pressure on 
individuals. According to this view, one can think of custom in 
two ways, one can look upon it as behavior or as norm for this 


7 Op. cit., pp. 97—98. 

3 TORGNY SEGERSTEDT, Customs and Codes (Theoria, Vol. 8, 1942), Ordens 
makt (Stockholm, 1944), pp. 23—32, Social Control as Sociological Concept 
(Uppsala Universitets Årsskrift, 1948), pp. 18—24. 
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behavior — a view which one meets repeatedly, from CICERO 
to WESTERMARCK and HÄGERSTRÖM and in modern sociology 
and social psychology. Now SEGERSTEDT points out that the 
thought that custom itself is a norm, implies another thought 
(which many of the thinkers concerned do not want to ad- 
mit): the idea that there is an instinct of imitation, an in- 
herited tendency to do as others do. As it is now, one talks of 
»mores», »folkways», and »customs» as if they exercised social 
control, and it is not clear whether one means »behavior» or 
»patterns of behavior». 

One can now make the objection (or, better, complete the 
above by saying) that there seems to exist a corresponding con- 
fusion or ambiguity also in the term »pattern of behavior», 
which we meet so often in sociological literature. 

In a Swedish textbook on psychology, pattern of behavior 
(beteendemönster) is defined as »the ensemble of customs, in- 
stitutions, ways of thought and so on, in short, men's common 
ways of living and being». The pattern of behavior has three 
layers (skikt): folkways, customs, and mores.” Here pattern of 
behavior is understood not as pattern for behavior but rather as 
the patterned behavior. 

We can find many examples in sociological literature. Thus, 
according to one of sociology's most distinguished contemporary 
theorists, TALCOTT PARSONS, »the uniformities in the sayings and 
doings of men which we call patterns, organize and unify the 
statuses and roles of the individuals in any society». Repeat- 
edly, »pattern» is spoken of as something which defines various 
things (rights, variations in what are considered desirable and 
undesirable qualities and so on). 

In a textbook of anthropology, written by JOHN GILLIN, it 
is stated that there is a certain pattern for how one eats, although 
we cannot observe it directly with our senses. This pattern is 


9 ALF AHLBERG, Psykologi, 2nd ed. (Stockholm 1947), p. 48. 

10 TALCOTT PARSONS, Essays in Sociological Theory Pure and Applied (Glen- 
coe, IIl., 1949), p. 44. 
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known to the older members of the family group.” Later, a pat- 
tern is spoken of as an abstraction which trained observers can 
recognize and analyze. Customs are patterned, there are patterns 
for them just as there are patterns for leaves belonging to a cer- 
tain variety of tree, although all the individual leaves differ 
from one another.” There is, thus, a certain type of custom and 
a certain norm of custom, and the type itself is normative. The 
patterns are, as with SEGERSTEDT, norms with an imperative 
function but, at the same time, they consist of uniformities in 
the behavior itself. 

We may now return to the concept of culture. We have seen 
that in the discussion on this concept written by KLUCKHOHN 
and KELLY culture is defined as a system of »designs for living» 
or »patterns» (both »behavioral» and »ideal»). It is obvious that 
one thinks of culture as something that regulates behavior. But 
we have reason to assume that also these authors regard »de- 
signs» or »patterns» as both uniformities and norms. It is in- 
teresting that the anthropologist who defines culture as »explicit 
and implicit designs for living», soon afterwards as elements of 
culture mentions »patterned ways of behaving, feeling, and re- 
acting»." Even here culture is at the same time patterns for be- 
havior and patterned behavior. 

The role of culture as norm, as device for social control, is at 
times accentuated by those who have interested themselves in 
the theory of sociology and anthropology. One can, for example, 
bring to mind JAMES W. WOODARD's classification of culture in 
three categories, inductive culture, aesthetic culture, and control 
culture.” This control culture includes then all the things which 
have a »prescriptive power» and exercise a controlling or con- 
forming influence on the members of the group. But even here 


12 


JOHN GILLIN, The Ways of Men (New York & London, 1948), pp. 179— 


22K0Op crt Rpp. RIS 185: 
The Concepi of Culture, pp. 98—99. 

'? JAMES W. WOODARD, A New Classification of Culture and a Restatement 
of the Culture Lag Theory (American Sociological Review, Vol. I, 1936). 
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we find among these elements not only moral prescriptions and 
laws but also customs, conventions, mores. 

Very interesting also it TALCOTT PARSONS's distinction be- 
tween »social system» and »cultural system». Culture includes 
certain »normative patterns», and further »cognitive patterns of 
"ideas', symbols and other elements». The social system, on the 
other hand, is a system of action, it refers to human behavior 
itself. But the concrete phenomena themselves, from which one 
starts and abstracts, coincide to a great extent." In another con- 
text, PARSONS defines culture as »those patterns relative to 
behavior and the products of human action which may be in- 
herited, that is, passed on from generation to generation inde- 
pendently of the biological genes». He interests himself especi- 
ally in the »strategic role» played by those elements which define 
the »ideal patterns» governing the individuals” action. These are 
the patterns of culture which can be institutionalized, and there- 
by become components in the social structure.” Culture thus 
consists of behavioral patterns, but this word is not used in the 
meaning of norms for behavior but rather in the meaning of 
»uniformities».”” Some elements define ideal patterns, and these 
regulate the action of individuals. But we find also that PARSONS 
in his classification of patterns — uniformities speaks about dif- 
ferent rules as »patterns», e. g. »rules of ”contract'»."” However, 
when he speaks of ideal patterns vs. behavioral patterns, he 
seems to intend on the one hand certain »role expectations», on 
the other hand the behavior which appears in the society, also 
the deviating behavior. This we can conclude from a statement 
saying that »role, as the behavioral aspect of status, furnishes 
the link between the ideal and the behavioral patterns of a so- 
ciety». There are definitions of the expected roles, but the indi- 
viduals conform with these expectations to varying degrees. 
PARSONS talks about the »kinds and degrees of deviance from 


16 Essays in Sociological Theory, p. 33. 
17 Op. cit., pp. 8—9. 
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19 Op. cit., p. 48. 
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the ideal patterns which are found in the actual behavioral pat- 
terns».”” 

It is not impossible that the ambiguity in the concept of pat- 
tern has strengthened the common sociological conception, Cri- 
ticised by SEGERSTEDT, that the customs themselves exercise 
social control. But of course there is a very old philosophi- 
cal and psychological tradition, as well as a deeply rooted 
popular idea which finds expression in sayings such as »force 
of custom». 

Parenthetically it may be pointed out that students who have 
approached the problem of social norms in other ways, have 
been on the point of making a distinction corresponding to that 
clearly formulated by SEGERSTEDT. This seems to be the case with 
the social psychologist MUZAFER SHERIF, in his interesting dis- 
cussion on attitude and norm formation. His experiments 
with the so-called autokinetic effect are well-known. The sub- 
jects watched a point of light in a dark room; the phenomenon 
referred to manifests itself in the impression that the point is 
moving although, in reality, it remains quite still. The result 
was, in short, that after a while the subjects set up their own 
ranges of variation, within which the point seemed to move. 
They set up »a frame of reference», and within the frame 
»a point of reference», »a norm». In the group situation where 
many persons worked together, the ranges and norms tended 
to converge, and these new »frames of reference» modified 
later on the individual's reactions. Here SHERIF seems to make 
a distinction between on one hand, the norms, on the other 
hand, the conforming behavior.” The distinction also appears 
when he states that different phenomena in the social group, 
i.a. the conformities, are determined or regulated by a set of 
standards or norms.” On the other hand, the author also speaks 
of »the established social norms, such as stereotypes, fashions, con- 


STOP: ei pp. 4344, 

>! MUZAFER SHERIF, An Outline of Social Psychology (New York 1948), pp. 
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ventions, customs, and values». Here customs are regarded as a 
kind of norms. 

Of course everyone is fully within his rights to define »cul- 
ture» as conformities or as norms (role expectations), or as the 
sum-total of conformities and norms. But I have wanted to em- 
phasize that sometimes they are identified: culture as conform- 
ing behavior and culture as norms of behavior are assumed to 
be the same thing. We can look at culture as patterns for be- 
havior, and we can look at it as the patterned behavior, and we 
can sum up all these things in the term culture. But the behavior 
and the controlling norms are nevertheless two different things. 


IT 


In their paper on the developments in social psychology in 
the thirties, L. S. COTTRELL and RUTH GALLAGHER make a dis- 
tinction which should not be identified with the one above.” 
Their line of thought is the following: 

Formerly culture was looked upon as »a super-organic en- 
tity that guaranteed the conformity of individuals». This idea 
was replaced by another, where »culture» meant a set of coherent, 
patterned responses which the anthropologist could recognize. 
The anthropologists had already before spoken of »types» of 
behavior. Now these »types» became »'a measure of central tend- 
ency' in a range of behavior». 

In this way one got two meanings of the term »culture». In 
the first meaning, »culture» signifies »the idealized structure of 
behavior; the account of relationships as they should be, which 
practically every informant was capable of giving». In the second 
meaning »culture» signifies »the endless variation of actual be- 
havior, ground out each day as individuals strove to dodge or 
enact the idealized version of relationships which they could so 
glibly recount to the ethnologist»>. 


Op cH3 po lI4 
24 LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. & RUTH GALLAGHER, Developments in Social 
Psychology 1930—1940 (New York 1941), pp. 12—13. 
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Thus, on one hand the idealized structure of behavior, the 
relationships which one expects. On the other hand, the actual 
behavior: how the individuals really behave when they, with 
their ideal patterns, are confronted with life's situations. Here 
one must consider the whole behavior, the normal as well as 
the abnormal. 

It may be instructive to take into account an essay which 
COTTRELL & GALLAGHER mention when they speak about the 
two meanings of »culture». The essay is written by the celebrated 
anthropologist and linguist EDWARD SAPIR.” He deals here with 
the problem why cultural 'anthropology must cooperate with 
psychiatry. 

We cannot, according to SAPIR, completely understand the 
dynamics of culture, society, and history, if we do not sooner 
or later take into account men's really existing relations. Our 
intellectual curiosity on the question of human relationships can- 
not always be satisfied with schematic statements about the so- 
ciety and its set of culture patterns. The variations and uncer- 
tainties which earlier anthropologists ignored, seem to be those 
aspects of behavior which future students of society must con- 
sider with special interest. It is only through an analysis of varia- 
tion that the reality and meaning of a norm can be established. 
It is only through a careful study of individual behavior in so- 
ciety that it will at last be possible to say something about 
society and culture which is more than convenient abstrac- 
tions. 

According to SAPIR we have thus on one hand the great variety 
of real behavior — both conforming and deviating —, and on 
the other hand abstractions, the permanent features in human 
relationships, in men's ways of thinking and acting. One abstracts 
from the behavior of real individuals in order to obtain certain 
expectancies with regard to those aspects of behavior which dif- 
ferent persons share. 


>> Selected Writings of Edward Sapir in Language, Culture, and Personality 
(Berkeley & Los Angeles 1949), pp. 569—577 (the essay Why Cultural Anthro- 
bology Needs the Psychiatrist, also published in Psychiatry, Vol. I, 1938). 
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We may perhaps sum up in the following way the view of 
SAPIR : On one hand we have real behavior in all its individual 
variety, on the other hand permanent features or cultural expec- 
tancies concerning the shared aspects of behavior. 

We recognize these two things in the distinction made by 
COTTRELL & GALLAGHER. But with SAPIR we have not to do 
with culture as norms vs. culture as customs or habits, but with 
culture as norms (expectations) and (or) permanent features in 
behavior vs. actual behavior in all its variety. Perhaps SAPIR (as 
so many other students) has identified the norms and the com- 
mon tendencies of behavior. Perhaps this is also the case with 
COTTRELL & GALLAGHER, when they speak about an »idealized 
behavior structure». In his introduction to social psychology, 
WALTER COUTU accepts their distinction but re-writes it. Accord- 
ing to him we have on one hand »culture as a system of norms», 
on the other hand »culture as a measure of individual deviations 
from these norms». But he also re-writes the distinction in an- 
other way: » The first concept is that of an ideal type; the second 
represents what people actually do.» The talk about »ideal 
type» makes it probable that CouTU regards culture in the first 
meaning both as norms and as common behavioral tendencies, 
permanent features found out by aid of abstraction. 

We have now come so far that we can discern three meanings 
of the concept of culture: firstly culture as a system of com- 
mon behavior tendencies (and their results), secondly culture as 
a norm system, thirdly culture as the whole behavior, conform- 
ing and abnormal, in all its variety. 


III 


We shall now pay attention to another essay of SAPIR, pub- 
lished fourteen years before the one we have just considered. 
In the earlier essay SAPIR discusses »genuine culture» vs. »spuri- 


26 WALTER COUTU, Emergent Human Nature (New York 1949), p. 364: 
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ous culture», and dwells on various interpretations of culture, 
different ways of defining the word.” 

Here SAPIR discerns three main meanings. One of these we 
can put aside — here it is a question of »a rather conventional 
ideal of individual refinement»; we meet it, for example, in talk 
about »a cultivated person». 

One important meaning, which SAPIR here mentions, we often 
meet in writings in anthropology and history of culture. Here 
one uses the term »culture» to signify all socially inherited ele- 
ments in human life, >material» as well as »spiritual». 

But there is also another way of using the term. Here one 
intends certain selected factors, certain items which have been 
chosen from the ethnologist's great collection of culture ele- 
ments. They are looked upon as something more valuable, more 
characteristic, more significant than the other items. Perhaps we 
come nearest the mark by saying that one here tries to hold 
together »those general attitudes, views of life, and specific 
manifestations of civilization that give a particular people its 
distinctive place in the world». One does not stress so much 
what is done and believed by a people as how it is done and how 
it functions in the whole life of the people, the significance it 
has for the members of the group. »Culture, then, may be briefly 
defined as civilization in so far as it embodies the national 
genius.» 

This talk about »the national genius» could indicate that SAPIR 
here stands on the ground of the old »folk-psychology». How- 
ever, when one follows his continued reasoning, he appears 
rather as a predecessor to the modern anthropologist studying 
»basic personality types». He does not accept the assumption 
that the »national genius» »is ultimately reducible to certain in- 
herent hereditary traits of a biological and psychological nature». 
He wants to say that great groups of people everywhere tend to 
think and act according to established forms, which are in high 
degree characteristic of the people in question. This special 


27 Selected Writings, pp. 308—314 (the essay Culture, Genuine and Spurious, 
also published in American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 29, 1924). 
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»mold» manifests itself more clearly in certain elements of civili- 
zation than in others, and this group of elements is »the specific 
culture» of the people. 

Thus to the earlier mentioned three main meanings of the 
concept of culture we can now add a fourth. Here »culture» 
signifies a selection from the great number of civilization ele- 
ments, certain items which are considered to be specially rele- 
vant as in them the character of the society is particularly pro- 
minent. 


The usage of language according to which culture signifies 
the social heritage as a whole, is highly prevalent in modern 
anthropology. Thus BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI identifies culture 
with »social heritage», and RALPH LINTON declares that »so- 
cial heredity» is called culture.” (An interesting fact is that 
this author to some extent accentuates the normative function — 
thus he emphasizes that culture closely corresponds to the ideas, 
emotional values and patterns of habitual behavior which con- 
stitute the bulk of personality. Culture, for LINTON, is not the 
same as the manifestations in the various individuals, but it can 
find expression only in this way.””) 

One can point out a certain ambiguity in the usage of the term 
»social heredity». This ambiguity appears, for example, in HUN- 
TINGTON CAIRNS's use of the term in his work The Theory of 
Legal Science. Thus »social heredity» signifies what is inherited: 
habits, knowledge, expedients, institutions, and it is »social here- 
dity» in this meaning that can be identified with culture by 
CAIRNS and others. But he means by »social heredity» not 
only the various things that are inherited, but also the process 
itself. In this case one cannot easily identify »culture» and »so- 
cial heredity», but instead culture appears here as a result of 
»social heredity». Hence CAIRNS also expresses himself in the 


28 BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI, Culture (Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 
IV, New York 1931). 

29 RALPH LINTON, The Study of Man (New York & London 1936), p. 78. 

30 Op. cit., pp. 288—292. 
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way that social heredity is one of the elements »which operate 
in the formation of culture» (together with invention and com- 
munication). The thing becomes much clearer if one makes use 
of »social heredity» to signify the process, »social heritage» to 
indicate the result or the elements that are inherited — this 
usage of language occurs also in CAIRNS's book.” 

We may also mention two definitions of culture proposed by 
RUTH BENEDICT and MARGARET MEAD. The former has defined 
culture as »the complex whole which includes all the habits 
acquired by man as a member of society», while the latter talks 
of culture as »the complex whole of traditional behavior» which 
has been developed by man and is learned by each generation.” 
Here the conception that culture is a set of customs is very 
evident. 

We have now arrived at four main meanings (or, to use 
SAPIR's expression, »groups of senses») of the term »culture» in 
its modern usage (apart from the use of the term to indicate 
individual refinement) : 

1. Culture signifies the uniformities in man's behavior, tradi- 
tional customs, institutions, ways of thinking, attitudes, tools, 
etc. (often summed up in the expression »social heritage» or 
»social heredity>). 

2. Culture signifies a certain selection: elements which are 
looked upon as particularly significant, particularly characteris- 
tic of a society. 

3. Culture signifies those role expectations, those norms which 
the individual encounters in a given society. 

4. Culture signifies the real behavior in all its variety, the 
behavior which is in harmony with the ideal patterns, as well 
as the behavior which deviates. By culture is meant the ways of 


behavior which come about when individuals are confronted 
with the norms. 


>! HUNTINGTON CAIRNS, The Theory of Legal Science (Chapel Hill 1941), 
pp. 43—45: 


> Quoted in PARSONS, Essays ån Sociological Theory, p. 15. 
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IV 


Quite frequently, however, we come across a fifth meaning 
of the term culture. It sometimes happens that one simply iden- 
tifies culture and society. This usage of »culture» is, by the way, 
touched upon in KLUCKHOHN's and KELLY's discussion of the 
culture concept, but is dismissed as not desirable. The use of 
the two terms which is presented here as almost generally ac- 
cepted by anthropologists, is (as earlier mentioned) formulated 
in the following way (granted that one acknowledges that the 
definition is not quite exact): »A ”society' refers to a group of 
people who have learned to work together; a culture” refers to 
the distinctive ways of life of such a group of people.»”” 

One can now raise the objection that it often happens that 
»soCciety» comes to signify something else or something more 
than only such a plurel of people. One may recall the definition 
of R. M. MaAcIVER where »society» is defined as »a system of 
usages and procedures, of authority and mutual aid, of many 
groupings and divisions, of controls of human behavior and of 
liberties. This ever-changing, complex system we call society. It 
is the web of social relationships». Here society is obviously 
not only a grouping of people or a sum of groupings but also 
such usages and institutions, etc. which are often referred to as 
a society's culture. And if one in this way can allow »society» to 
signify the group plus its cultural manifestations, it is not so 
curious that »culture» at times is used to signify not only the 
patterned behavior or the social heritage but also those who 
behave in this way and have received this heritage. 

Neither may it be common to identify »culture» merely with 
»a group of people who have learned to work together». At 
first sight this would appear to be the case with CouTU when 
he talks of »cultures as groups». However, he does not de- 
fine the group as a collection of people but as »certain kinds of 


33 The Concept of Culture, p. 79. 
34 R. M. MacIvER & CHARLES H. PAGE, Society. An Introductory Analysis 
(New York 1949), p. 5. 
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interactional behavior configurations or relationships» or as »pat- 
terns of behavior». »Group-ness» is a property which comes 
about when a number of personalities interact in recognized 
forms of association. »Groups> are »patterns of behavior in which 
certain people specialize and with which they are identified». A 
group is a configuration of certain »common tendencies», or »a 
structure of polarized common meanings», or »a system of sym- 
bols». Thus CoUTU can talk of »cultures as groups», and at the 
same time present culture in a way which reminds of the usual 
descriptions in anthropological and sociological literature.” 


35 Emergent Human Nature, pp. 358, 327—329. 
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